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FOREWORD 



Thk work is not presented as a non-partizan or an impartial 
damuoon of the subject. It could not be that, for it embodies 
ttedeep convictions formed and accumulated iu the course of 
years of close contact with the matters at issue, and the opin- 
iais which, 1 hope, shine through the presentation of the mate- 
ria! were born in the process of "living with" the problem. 
Few foreigners that is, few Westerners could live in the far 
r twenty years and still be impartial on the 
^notions included in the position of China and her contacts 
lritb Japan. 

Some of the facts and much of the criticism presented iu the 
following pages were suppressed or repressed during the Great 
ITar for reasons at times connected with the war politics of 
Mtioos. and at times because of legal restraints upon their 
publication. That tine <>f restricted publicity has passed with 
la* need, or the fancied need for it. and foreign residents of 
China and Japan now f«e] thai the truth, and nothing Imi 
tain the whole truth, about these matters should be known to 
V<stem peoples. The design of this work, therefore, is to 
ansent the case as it appears to an overwhelming majority 
•f foreiim residents of the East. I have not eneumbered the 
hxk by giving much of the contrary side of events and of the 
areunients_ As in the case of Germany and the M- 
ntihility of the German military party for the Great War, 
evidence is decisively preponderating, although in this case 
«d. like Germany, can put in a more or lew plausible de- 
le. I leave that defense to the extensive Japanese propa- 
di in America and elsewhere. 
have, whei ver it served the subject and argument, chosen 
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to include comments of my own that were published previously 
rather than to state the same matters again in slightly different 
language ; and I also have preferred, when that has been ger- 
mane, to quote from other writers, from official reports and 
documents, and from the columns of newspapers, rather than 
to give my own views of the topics under discussion. In 
choosing the newspapers to quote I have whenever possible 
given preference to those of British nationality, because the 
British press in the far East scarcely can be accused of being 
incurably anti- Japan or of being under the influence of "Ger- 
man propaganda.' ' About Japanese affairs I have quoted 
from the two leading foreign papers published there — the 
"Japan Advertiser, ' ' an American owned and edited paper, 
and the "Japan Chronicle," recognized as the principal Brit- 
ish organ. The "Japan Chronicle ' ' especially, because of the 
long residence there of its editor and publisher, is recognized 
as carrying almost an authoritative weight ; and it, moreover, 
is pertinent that it is published under the severe regulations 
of the Japanese Government press censorship. 

The sources usually are given in conjunction with the quo- 
tations except in case of private reports and secret documents, 
when I have withheld names of the authors and where I ob- 
tained them. They are in all cases, however, authentic. I 
should like to recommend to those who may desire additional 
light on this subject the several books of the well-known Eng- 
lish writer, Lenox Simpson ("Putnam-Weale"), and the 
works of Professor Hornbeck, as giving recent accounts and 
criticisms of value. 

Thomas P. Millard 

New York, March 20, 1919. 
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CHAPTER I 



TUB ISSCE 



l«n u jxwed in the East — The Issue thp same as in Europe 
n rrrtitM democracy — Hopes of the democratic peoples °' 
• -!'•»•«* ol war in the far East — Dr diaries Eliot's report — Daii- 
tm tMttUacica — ProtAgoniata of the Mv order — Viscount Grej on a 
|w of nations — Relation of the Eastern (juration to o league — 

■ oppn.in^ th. .if. Urn am | -Craft and secrecy 

rrqtiinlte* — Okuma unit Hernhurdi — Jiipnn nnd the question of ain- 
't — lapan and the spoil* of war — |)r M tube's opinion* — Tin' Aiil'Io- 
M m Alliance — Its relation to a league of nations — Proposed hj 
ainv- Reason* for Dip nllinnce analyzed— Alliances and the causes 
»»f— The nap cloud in tin- f«r Ea*t— Xe*d (or measures to prevent 
f — Tb» problem and the United States— Essence o( the problem. 

•*T"^HE problem of the Great War and its aftermath as 

posed in the far East is identical in principle with 

X the same problem elsewhere in the world. In Europe 

| ante is seen distinctly as a conflict of opposing theories 

international polity, termed concisely militarism and de- 

•wary. 

in Europe Germany is taken as the apotheosis of anto- 

iirism. and contrasted with her. with a feeling 

rifeine marked for her impending assault or a^'i/rcsMnn, were 

that were weaker in the sense of being lesa ready 

■id efficient for war because they are more democratic In 

far Eairt Japan stands for autoeracy and militarism, and 

M has the position of the weak and apprehensive democ- i 
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4 DEMOCRACY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION 

racy. As the issue of militarism in Europe is not confine^ 
to Europe and cannot be confined there, but embraces tin 
whole of civilization, so is the issue as posed in the far East 
equally embracing. 

This issue of militarism versus democracy in recent thnd 
baa been~so extensively analyzed and commented on that all 
intelligent persons have some understanding of it and of ill 
terminology. The discussion has resolved itself into term 
and phrases standing for the opposing theories. Certain 
things are associated with certain other things, certain con- 
ditions are accompanied by certain other conditions, certain 
causes lead to certain effects. It is understood that the auto- 
cratic forms of government and militarism conform with and 
are indispensable to each other. Predatory imperialism also 
is indissolubly connected with autocracy and militarism. We 
have become familiar with the euphemisms which imperial* 
istic diplomacy has coined to describe its processes: "special 
position,' ' "peaceful penetration,' ' "paramount interests," 
"strategical requirements," "spheres of influence," "defen- 
sive frontiers," "buffer states," "strategical railways," 
"secret diplomacy," "economic nationalism," all these aw 
from the lexicon of predatory imperialism, and have covered 
the earth. 

Opposed to the policies which these phrases express, a new 
lot of phrases have been coined: "rights of weaker nations, u 
^self-determination of peoples," "autonomy of races," "open 
diplomacy. 

All of the old-school methods of world politics, and th« 
/ practical applications of them, have been worked in the fai 
I East until the democratic and weaker nations there are sicl 
nigh unto death of them, until the democratic peoples of tin 
Asiatic world, comprising nearly half of the earth's popu- 
lation, are now listening with strained and painful expee 
tation to the voices of the new day as expressed in the nen 
slogans. 
Although the principles and the general conditions oi 
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issue of militarism versus democracy in the far East 
tbe> same as to type as the issue in Western countries, 
all. in Hying to demonstrate Oriental aspects of the ques- 
, confine the discussion largely to utterances and ex- 
originating or applying specially to the East. Just 
the outbreak of the Great War, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
nt emeritus of Harvard University, made a visit to 
Ike far East to investigate and to report on conditions there 
at they effect peace and war. Dr. Eliot made an exhaustive 
from which I will quote: 

The Causes or War Have Changed 

icy of tlicse slow-acting means of preventing wan in tbe 

Iliat within liie superintended areas tbe prubable causes 

UtternaUoaal war have changed within fifty years. Dynastic and 

wan, and wars in support of despotic government are no 

proband-; and racial antipathies are held in check bv the 

European powers in all the countries to which that 

[tends. Thus, the Pax Britannica lias practically 

an end to the racial and religious warfare which from lime to 

turn- dislocated the Asiatic countries over which British influence now 

Small outbreaks of racial antipathy nr religious fanaticism 

locally; hut these are insignificant exceptions io the prevail- 

atf tranquillity. Tb« fighting Oreat Britain has done to establish 

naintnin this quieting influence has been fighting on n small 

rompaird with that which went on among European nations 

g tbe nineteenth century, or among Oriental penplea in many 

•artier outvies, and the Pax Britannica has therefore been a great 

•DBtnWlun to the pence of (lie world, 

rily in the East that tbe probable causes of international 
war haw lately changed. All over the world, it is reasonable to 
that wars for dynastic motives will occur no more, and 
that rrligHHUi motives for warfare will hereafter be incidental or 
instead of primary. It is also reasonable to believe 
wars in support of absolute monarchs and despotic govern - 
Will henceforth be unknown, so general is the worldwide 
Dent towards const it ulinnsl government and free institutions — 
omfiit fruru fifty to three hundred and fifty years old rnnnne 
Ae. different nations of tbe West, but comparatively recent in the 
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The Future Causes of War 

What, then, will he the probable causes of international war 
the future? 

/ The causes of war in the future are likely to be national di 
\ trusts, dislikes, and apprehensions, which have been nursed in ign 
Vance, and fed on rumors, suspicions, and conjectures propagated 1 
unscrupulous newsmongers, until suddenly developed by some u 
toward event into active hatred, or widespread alarm which easi 
passes into panic. While the Eastern peoples — far and near — w: 
have some causes of their own for war, because in some instane 
neither their geographical limits nor their governmental institutioi 
are as yet settled, among the Western peoples the most probab 
future causes of war, in addition to national antipathies, will I 
clashing commercial or industrial interests, contests for new marke 
and fresh opportunities for profitable investments of capital, ai 
possibly, extensive migrations of laborers. All modern government 
in which life, liberty, and property are secured by public lai 
desire to extend the commerce and trade of their people, to devek 
their home industries by procuring markets for their products i 
foreign lands, to obtain in comparatively unoccupied or undevi 
oped parts of the earth opportunities for the profitable emplo; 
ment of their accumulated capital, and to gain room for a possib 
surplus of population in the future. Eastern and Western peopl 
alike feel the desire for a large, strong governmental unit, too fa 
midnble to be attacked from without, too cohesive to be disintegrati 
from within. Both East and West exhibit the modern irreprettib 
objection to alien rule, especially when such rule, like that of tl 
Mnnchus or the Turks, produces poverty and desolation, deni 
liberty, and prevents progress. 

Several Western nations which have the saving, or accumulate 
habit, are eager to make loans to remote and comparatively p<M 
nations which are in great need of money to pay for costly puW 
works of transportation, conservancy, public health, and public 8 
curity. In making such loans the bankers of each Western natic 
expect the support and protection of their own government, i 
security for such loans the borrowing government, national, pr 
vincial or municipal, pledges some of its resources; and if the e 
pected interest or dividend is not paid, the lender forecloses. Hew 
serious international complications. In this lending business tl 
Western powers come into competition with each other, and stimi 
lated by mutuai jealousies, engage in aggressive operations again 
the Oriental peoples, who have been as a rule helpless in their hand 
until Japan adopted and improved on the Western military organ 



lation mod methods of fighting, and succeeded for a short time in 
burrowing the money needed to pay the heavy costs of a modern 
warfare. 

Dr. Eliot 's conclusions, which since then have received much 
confirmation from events of the Great War, were that among 
lb* principal causes for wars thereafter in the far Ea.st 
would be, la} frictions among Oriental nations due to clashes 
of interest and ambitions, and possible aggressions one vpon 
mother, and (b) antagonisms developing from commercial 
and financial competitions there of foreign nations. 

The principal protagonists of the new order for world poli- 
l "-en "President Wilson, Viscount firry. Lord Bryee, 
fl Taft, and a few statesmen in Europe. Those men 
■D speak out of ample experience in political finesse and ad- 
ministration. Certainly no higher authority on modern di- 
plomacy and international policy lives than Lord Grey, In 
his noteworthy brochure on the proposed league of nations as 
• substitute for former methods of handling international af- 
fairs he wrote [the italics are mine] : 

The swnnd condition essential to the foundation of the League of 
■ that the Qovernmenta and peoples of the States willing to 
J it understand clearly that it will impose some limitations upon 

n of L-utli, and may entail some inconvenient ohli- 



Smallrr and weaker nations will have rights that must be respited 
md wphrld by the league. Stronger nations must forego the right 
II make their imtarnU prevail against the weaker bg force, and all 
StaUt wi'l forego the right in any dispute to resort to force before 
titer method* of settlement by conference, conciliation, or if need 
it arbitration, hare been tried. 

That is the limitation. The obligation is that if any nation will 
e this limitation upon its national actions, if it breaks the 
il the basis of the league, rejects all peaceful 
■rll-.i-is of settlement and resorts to force against another nation, 
Ifcrj MBit one and all use their combined force against il. 

The eeonnmic pressure that such a league could use would in itself 
bt Twy pinrrrfal, and tbr act inn of some of llic smaller States com- 
r»*r.<: the league could not perhaps go beyond the economic pres- 
■rt, bat tbose States that have the power must he ready to use all 
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the force, economic, military, or naval, they possess. It most hi 
clearly understood and accepted that deflection from or violation a£J 
the agreement by one or more States does not absolve all or any of i 
the others from the obligation to enforce the agreement. 
Anything less than this is of no value. 

It is not my purpose to bring a discussion of the league 
of nations into the scope of this work except to show how tkt' 
conditions which it aims to eradicate are bound up as in* 
portantly in the far Eastern question as they are in the situa- 
tion of Europe. There is general agreement in the democratic 
countries that something must be devised that will be a greatl 
improvement over the old-school diplomacy to prevent or tw 
deter ambitious and predatory nations from disturbing con- 
tinually the peace of the world; and it will be of little use 
to invent and organize a plan to do this if there is no ade- 
quate comprehension of the work which it has to do. A 
solution of the Eastern question is a part, and a very im- 
portant part, of the work a league or its substitute has be- 
fore it. 

It is an open secret that some eminent statesmen in Europe 
and a few in America are not favorably disposed to the idea 
of a league of nations. Mr. Arthur Balfour, Lord Lans* 
downe, Georges Clemenceau, Baron Sonnino, are some states- 
men who have revealed that they have slight faith in the 
ability of such a league to function in place of the former 
system of alliances between powers. In the East, also, there 
are dissenters, especially in Japan, from the league idea. It 
is interesting to note the views of Marquis Okuma, the "Sage 
of Japan," who was Japanese prime minister when the Great 
War started and for two years afterwards, who was responsi- 
ble for Japan's war policy in its inception, and since the death 
of Marquis Yamagata is Senior Elder Statesman. Marquis 
Okuma left office in 1916, but he speaks with as much authority 
as any Japanese living. He occasionally warns and admon- 
ishes his countrymen about questions of domestic and world 
politics, and recently he made some oracular comments on 



£plomacy. On his views the "Japan Chroniele" of May 
t. 1918, said editorially: 

Marquis Okuma has a remarkable faculty of being oil things to 
■II men. He is President of the Japan Peace Society, and baa ex- 
paanded with fluency the benefits of arbitration and the necessity 
«f the limitation of armaments in the case of all countries save Japan. 
Ob the other band, he can contribute to a militarist organ like the 
~ an article which is the negation of all that he has ad- 
when habited as an apostle of peace. He is jingo and 
by turns. To a deputation of American publicists he will 
i the bands uniting Japan and America and condemn the 
d which sows discord, while in the columns of his magazine 
ht will write of America and American policy in the most provoca- 
tive manner. 

Bat tbe veteran statesman always appears more natural in the 
(one of jingo than in that of pacifist, as might be expected from 
tbe author of tbe Twenty-one Demands on China. In view of that 
•pood* some of the observations which be makes in the article ip- 
feanng in the "Kokuuiin" (translated in yesterday's issue) are >f 
•orb interest. "International relations," be says, "are quite unlike 
tW relations subsisting between individuals. Morality and sincerity 
OP not govern a country's diplomacy, which is guided by selfishness, 
parr and simple. It is considered the secret of diplomacy to fore- 
stall rivala by every crafty means available," Finally, be lays lown 
lav proposition that n nation must possess both wealth and military 
ftwee to make its authority felt. 

It will be noted that there is a great similarity in tbe point of 
view of Bcrntiardi and Okuma. "Might." says the former, "is at 
oaee the supreme right, and tbe dispute as to what is right is settled 
by tbr arbitrament of war." Again, "A most difficult problem is 
m-.-,! by the question how far. for political objects mora! in Ihem- 
wItts. means may Ik- employed which must be regarded as reprehen- 
sible in the life of the individual." Or still again, "Tbe relatione 
between two States must often lie termed a latent war, which is 
prcnatuaally being waged in peaceful rivalry. Such a position jus- 
tjJW-s the employment of hostile methods, cunning, and deception, 
JwM aa war itself does, since in such a case both parties an- deter- 
auaed to employ them." 

It cannot !■• said, therefore, that tbe veteran statesman has justi- 
bsd the policy which he expounds in the "Kokumin" by the result* 
Moomphafaed, and we are glad to find a Japanese journal like the 
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"Asahi" condemning on moral grounds his advocacy of national 
egoism. Marquis Okuma's disparagement of the unmilitary Allies 
and appreciation of the military Teuton may therefore be discounted. 
The end is not yet. 

The trend of Japanese intellectual reactions from the war 
is displayed more fully in later chapters of this work, but 
as showing how some Japanese thinkers are trying to adapt 
the national point of view to the lessons of the war may be 
taken the opinions of Dr. Inazo Nitobe, who has taken occa- 
sion to warn his countrymen that too frank a spirit of acqui- 
sition and selfishness may react on Japan. Dr. Nitobe, it 
may be recalled, is well known as the inventor, or the pro- 
tagonist and interpreter, of "Bushido." He is a professor 
at the Imperial University at Tokio and formerly was a student 
at Johns Hopkins University. I again quote the "Japan 
Chronicle," of July 11, 1918: 

Reprimands like that which Dr. Nitobe has recently administered 
to his countrymen are rather rare in Japan, where national self- 
satisfaction is generally very much in evidence. Nothing is mora 
common in Japanese writings on the war than to dwell upon the im- 
mense sacrifices which Japan has made, and to hint at the reward! 
that she therefore has a right to expect. Dr. Nitobe compares 
Japan's gains with the other Allies' losses, and predicts that there 
will be a bad reaction of feeling when, on the settlement, Japan'* 
share in the spoils of war is found to be very small. In making 
these criticisms Dr. Nitobe goes much further than would be becom- 
ing in a foreign critic. Some time ago, when the "Chronicle" sug- 
gested that the furnishing of supplies for handsome payment hardly 
came within the definition of self-sacrifice, a Japanese publicist re- 
plied that such a remark was more outrageous than anathema. The 
critic would probably have had an apoplexy if the "Chronicle" had 
gone only half as far as Dr. Nitobe. It is quite natural, of course* 
that native criticism should be more patiently borne than foreign. 

Dr. Nitobe, even for a purveyor of home truths, is almost unduly 
severe. We have frequently pointed out in these columns that to 
Japan the war is not the same thing that it is to France and Eng- 
land, or even to America. The mischief that Dr. Nitobe foresees 
arises from the adulation of Japan and all her works in which Mr, 
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l»lf-mr takes such a leading part, and which creates a false impres- 
m among the Japanese of the purt that this country plays is the 
nr and heads in the direction of the disappointment predicted. 

Dr. Nrtobe takes it lor granted that ;it the peace aoflferanee aaasa- 
Aing approximating lo the settlement talked of iiuiong the Allies 
■dm tbe bt-giuumg of the war will Im^ effected, and thai everything 
nO be eettlwd on a general consideration of the puhlic good, while 
if any compensation, territorial or monetary, can he secured from 
III aggressors, it will be divided among the Allies according lo Iheir 
■Seringa, sacrifices, and needs. Together with this is blended ,111 
Mee of Ike resumption of the old relations between Japuti .mil (lie 
powers, whieb means that the powers will "advise" Japan not to 
■ake too great a profit at the expense of her weaker neighbours. 

How fax mii-U relations will lie resumed remans to be seen. 
Jtpao will be. by that time, in u position, commercially and linun- 
eelly, much more comparable with that of the powers, hut will be 
aeairulubly behind them in the matter of unuameuts, which give 
y«jlil point to adviee. Dr. Nitobe takes a much higher view of 
international polities than Marquis Okuma. The late Premier was 
astnunrntai in bringing Japan into tlie war, and conceived Hint as 
Man aa Japan's power in the far East was demonstrated, and the 
> of her allegiance established, the European Powers would 
r it best to refrain from protest whatever Japan might do in 

la bis-very first essay, however, he overreached l 
•ed that, preoccupied as the powers were with their more un- 
ardiate affairs, they were not resigned to the prospect of standing by 
•We Japan made China a tributary State. Dr Nitobe remembers 
bat it was nothing but the diplomatic protests which prevented the 
rwaaty-one Demands from complete enforcement, and as a political 
de»lut be reek the discredit accruing from this situation far more 
lea be would ever exult in an increase of political domination over 
Mfbbourtng countries. 

I'r Kitobc goes to the trouble of confuting the Japanese idea 
i»l a war "to make the world safe for democracy'' is not a desir- 
■ble one. It is not probable that any Japanese ever seriously be- 
famd that the objects of the war are inimical to the polity of Japan, 
maagb some may have made this an excuse for their pervel 
aw for depredating (lie Allies. The common idea of those who 
prafeaa such concern for Japan's peculiar system is that, bound up 
sua the devotion of all Japanese to the Imperial House, is the 
aau caimn of the privileges of the persons who happen now to be 
■ adv*nUt,c>us positions. Their narrowness of view is the natural 
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complement of the sort of patriotism which looks only to 

a war which is, to a degree uncommon in international struggle*^ 

moral issue. 




In the far East the question of the basis for intei 
polities after the war inevitably, at some point of a 
sion, comes to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. This 

| except the secret treaty made between Japan and im^ ^ 

I Russia during the war, is the only offensive and defentUri 
I alliance between powers having the far East as their sperid 
\ field. Later in this work I mention the disposition of tin 
Japanese at one stage of the war to throw the alliance wiflj 
Great Britain overboard; but that sentiment was frankfy! 
based on calculated self-interest. It is interesting, therefore 
to obtain a glimpse of Japanese conception of the alliance it 
juxtaposition with the idea of a league of nations. Disco* 
sions of the alliance in Japan, and especially suggestions and 
proposals that it be abrogated, naturally received the ckH 
attention of British who live there, and the "Japan Chron* 
icle," the leading British organ in Japan, makes this com- 
ment editorially in its issue of January 28, 1919: 

In the article on alliances which Dr. Sawayanagi, the well-knowi 
educationist and for a time Vice-Minister of Education, has cob* 
tributed to the "Taiyo," he puts his finger on one of the root eauMi 
of the war which has destroyed the flower of European youth aid 
threatened the fabric of civilisation itself. As will have been sees 
by the translation of the article appearing in Sunday's issue, Dt> 
Sawayanagi raises the question whether the time has not come for 
the abrogation of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance. Hitherto this sug- 
gestion has been made by Japanese who regarded the revision of the 
/ Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1911, removing all danger of Britain 
being compelled by the terms of the compact to participate in war 
against America, as destroying the value of the agreement, which, 
with Russia no longer a foe to be feared, simply acted as a check on 
Japan's diplomatic activity in the far East without conferring an) 
proportionate advantage. 

Dr. Sawayanagi takes up a different attitude. He points out thai 
Russia is now in such a disorganised state that her assumption of ai 
aggressive policy in the East has removed the raison d'etre of tb 
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. bat hi» chief reason for suggesting its termination is that 

ily out of liaruuiny with the League of Nations which it is 

i the Peace Conference will in some form or other hring into 

There ia ample justification for the view taken by Dr. Sawa- 

Prenideiit Wilson holds very strongly not only that a League 

ia should be open to all and common to all, but 1 but ■ partial 

r of States, such aa the present Allies, might be used for selfish 

] would destroy the very objects for whicb the League 

a framed. Indeed it was one of the President's five 

I of a satisfactory peace that "no special interest of any 

i be miide the basis of any settlement which is not con- 

I wilb the common interest of all." This evidently rules out 

i for special objects between two or more nations, aa such a 

J tend to set up groups within the League, creating all 

aaities and constituting a aenous danger to the pence 

I Anglo- Japanese Alliance must go with the other compacts, 
[ against the general interest. It has been inserted that the 
Mwvt'PiHtn of the Anglo- Japanese agreement of VMV2 into an offen- 
B*e and defensive alliance in 1905 maintained pence, hut it may with 
«|u*l truth be contended that the Alliance narrowly escaped plung- 
ibc Kompe prematurely mlo the war of mutual destruction that 
setullv began ten years later. For the Alliance rutin- abont mil so 
wmtk from a desire to maintain peace in the fur East as because of 
koatibty to Russia, which was then pursuing an aggressive policy in 
Cmtnl Asia and the far East, and the more definite character given 
it* agreement in 1!K15 was clearly with the object of preventing 
Franc* from going to the assistance of her Russian ally. There 
TO* ocra»ons during the progress of Rod jest veil sky's squadron to- 
wanb the far Fust when the relations between Japan and France 
nw* Strained almost to the breaking point, owing to the aid given 
Or BaaaUn squadron in French ports. Flad the two powers come 
into aruw-tl conflict all Europe would have been ablaze. Britain 
run Id have come in on I be side of Japan against Ft raw wd Russia, 

■fid. despite llie Kaiser's letters to the Tsar during the crisis, it is not 

tspo**iblr that when the rupture came Germany would hnva found 
brr batefeat in siding with Britain rather than with her traditional 
nraurt on the east and treat. 

U- king back upon the history of the hist forty years with the 
etpenenre of the last five years as a guide, it becomes clearly evi- 
dent that it was the groups of alliances which kepi Europe in n 
perpetual ferment during tiiat time, and altogether, with what Bright 
Bailed tie "bloody fetish" of the balance of power, encouraged ail 
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the nations in that mad race of armaments which in due course ended 
in an explosion. 

It is curious that an agreement between Britain and Japan waf 
first mooted by the German charge d'affaires in London, Baron von 
Eekardstein, who suggested a triple alliance between Japan, Great 
Britain, and Germany respecting affairs in the far East. Count 
Hayashi, then Japanese Minister in London, took up the suggestion 
warmly, obtained the approval of his Government and approached 
Lord Landsdowne, the British Foreign Secretary. Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald, British Minister to Japan, who was in London at the time, 
strongly supported an Anglo- Japanese Alliance, and, prompted by 
Hayashi, brought pressure to bear on the British Foreign Office by 
expressing a fear that Japan might make an alliance with Russia. 
Lord Lansdowne, who at first was not very sympathetic, finally ap- 
proved. The German participation was dropped, and an alliance 
between Britain and Japan negotiated. This was in February, 1902. 
Prince I to, then on his way to endeavor to negotiate an arrangement 
with Russia of differences with Japan, was thrown over by Kasa- 
migaseki, and the result a couple of years later was the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

The next departure from the British Liberal policy of being 
friendly with all nations but allied with none was in concluding an 
entente with France in 1904, which probably had the effect of pre- 
venting France joining Russia against Japan, and thus extending 
the war to Europe, though it was evidently regarded as necessary to 
convert the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in the following year into a 
positive instrument of offence and defence. But the catastrophe was 
only postponed, not averted. 

..••■••.•a 

The existence of the two groups of alliances, avowedly framed to 
ensure peace, made war inevitable. So much is evident to-day. It 
rests with the Peace Conference to devise another method. The old 
system has failed utterly and disastrously. In a common agreement 
between all States to ensure peace there may be security for the 
future. But such an arrangement must rigidly exclude all public 
or secret agreements of alliance, the effect of which would be to 
divide the nations into two or more hostile groups. 

Students of politics and conditions in the far East, and 
foreigners who live there, almost without exception feel that 
pnless that part of the world is somehow relieved from the. 




1 imperial ambitions of Japan, another war, 
doubt will involve several of the western 
[wwvr^. TfflrnnnTTjr America, i* inevitable 1 , iney see InlJ ls&U<3 
tistin&ly. In both its "nioraTand politieal aspects, as mueli a 
KVttern question as it is an Eastern one. and with aetrcely 
lay important exceptions they feel that the old system in 
M be n revised aud readjusted that it can assure |ie;!ce 
n the Enst any more than it did or can secure peace in Europe. 
I will be futile to patch up a peace in Europe while leaving 
ree to run their course in the far East all the old war- 
iwlintr elements The outcome will be the same there as it 
■a in Europe. 

For America all the applications of the war in Europe 
is aim be taken with regard to a war in the far East 
rising from the issues that are now drawn there The 
ulogy between the previous policy of the United States to- 
ard Europe and its alliances, its ententes, and its wars, and a 
milnr policy inward the East, is exact. Juat as the great 
ar has demonstrated the fallacy of the isolation of America 
rota the scope of such disputes and the futility of treaties; 
ar contacts with these questions on a detached basis of 

rood feeling" and Rood wishes (><r all 'he nations so in- 
Dlred. and of "leaving Europe to settle its own quarrels," 
o Americans should realize that the Eastern question will 
lot aettle itself, and that it is a part of the business of the 
"nited States, for its own security if for no other motive, 
o help settle it rightly. 

The Eastern question ran be expressed in two words, Japan 
lod China. It is only by understanding the true characters 
f both those nations and the problem of their relation to 
aeh other that the modem issue of the far East can be com- 
-. i. ■,„!,-.]. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE REAL CHARACTER OF JAPAN 

Creation of modern Japan — Myth and fable — The parallel with n 
ern Germany — The cult of emperor divinity — Invention of a new reli| 
— Japan's historical background — Bushido a recent fabrication — Di 
origin of the Japanese nation — The military autocracy — A replki 
Prussian ism — Why Japan has mystified the West — Japanese languaj 
screen — Evolution of Japanese view of the West — Foreign patronage 
resented — Exclusion of "dangerous thoughts" from Japan — Amer 
Constitution in that category — A striking incident — Dilemma of CI 
tianity in Japan — Trying to reconcile it with emperor divinity — Jap 
constitutional forms — Throne not responsible to people — All rights 
in throne — Japan and democracy — Liberal ideas not tolerated — A 1 
cratic state — The Government and industry — Japan's efficiency — S 
of administration in Japan — Government of Japan's dependencies — 
mosa and Korea — A Korean appeal — Status of foreigners in Japan- 
so-called liberal elements — Downfall of the bureaucracy predict* 
Japan's foreign propaganda — Some illustrations — Japan after the wi 
Attitude toward league of nations — Question of armaments — Tbjm 
quired for reform. 

THE Japanese Empire in its present national t 
is dated by most historians and commentators f 
1867, when the "restoration" occurred. It is 
teresting and, as will be shown later, also very signifk 
that the so-called restoration of Germany usually is ta 
from 1866, when that nation conclusively proved its milil 
superiority over Austria, a victory that was a forerun 
of the war of 1870 and the creation of the modern Gen 
Empire. 

In estimating the character of modern Japan, it is m 
sary to review that nation's previous history only with reg 
to the origin and development of national institutions 
characteristics that influence the nation in these times. 

cient Japan is no more an issue in world politics to-day t 

10 
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em Qtranmj or ancient Rome or Greece. The histories 
me and Greece abound in matters that now are ad- 

to be purely mythological, and people now would 
ke Uiem seriously in considering political tendencies 
Italy and Greece of to-day. Yet a vast amount of the 
i.cient Japan, without western peoples being 
of it, has been woven into western popular conceptions 
lcm Japan, and its legends have obscured the real 

from any exact comprehension by westerners. In 
•a we measure Europe with a fair degree of accuracy 
:* we have the same historical and ethnological origins, 
n use our own standards of measurement in our com- 
ut: but a great majority of Americans, and Europeans, 
kve been measuring Japan by the almost mythological 
rds that Japan has set up for herself. 
■e is, however, little about modern Japan that is difficult 
"i. and nothing at all that is mysterious. 

is a nation whose history for several centuries is an 
■tori, tlmiigh not n plainly visible record. One reason 
t is not better known in the West is because nf the 
I tie* of the Japanese language, which are a severe nb- 
BU in Foreign penetration of Japanese literature and 
another reason is that Japan adroitly set 

write her own history for westerners to believe, and 
rat has. with an astounding complacency, taken Japan's 
itimate of herself. The West, in effect, has given Japan 
k draft on its credulity, and allowed the Japanese to fill 

for ilienisflvis Japanese propaganda has done that. 1 
n almost exactly at the same time with modern Ger- 

mndcrn Japan, in adapting herself to western civili- I 
. has tonfbrmtd almost exactly to the G| lnmu pullTii ill 
i, the German tjirnis nf ntat"i*nift the German military I 

German conception of the great game of 
ifitik. and the German methods of playing that game, 
■sc (lo not dispute this, although for the 
is not a fact which the Japanese Govern- 
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ment has desired to spread in some countries. A majority 
of Japanese military leaders were educated in Germany, 
the Japanese Army is organized after the German model and 
conception of discipline, and a majority of Japanese modern 
medical practitioners, and many leaders in the educational 
and scientific life of Japan, were educated in Germany. 

I But it has not been those origins and associations thai 
made the Japanese admirers and imitators of Germany. It 
has been Germany's military successes and rapid rise as a 
power that induced the Japanese to believe in th6 superiority 
of the German system and the German efficiency a& a jneam 
of nationaTlexpansTon^ TKefe were, of course, similarities in 
German and Japanese institutions that strengthened those 
other attractions. For instance, the dogma of the divine 
V right of e mperors which was dramatically revived i n Europe 
by thoJsaiger was paralleled by the cult of emperoF divinity 
in Japan. Their growth and development were contempor* 
aneous. Some commentators have attributed the conception 
of Japanese statesmen of the imperial divinity idea as a meaM 
to consolidate the rule of the political oligarchy that accom- 
plished the restoration and rode into power with it to • 
study of the development of the same idea in Germany. That, 
however, is difficult to prove, because the idea sprang and 
developed in the two nations nearly at the same time. A 
very good account, and a reliable one, of this phase of modern 
Japan is given by a recognized authority on Japan, Bad 
Hall Chamberlain, for many years professor of Japanese and 
philology at the Imperial University in Tokio, and the author 
of many well-known books about Japan. In a little-known 
brochure of his, "The Invention of a New Religion," pub- 
lished in 1912, Professor Chamberlain wrote [my italics] : 

The first glimmer of genuine Japanese history dates from the flffll 
century after Christ, and even the accounts of what happened in tfcl 
sixth century must he received with caution. Japanese scholars knM 
this as well as we do ; it is one of the certain results of investigation 
But the Japanese bureaucracy does not desire to have the light M 
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m am l*« inc'inrrnicnt cirmmMance. While granting a dispensa- 
tion re tb* national mythology, properly so called, il exacts belief in 
fiery iota t>i iht national biatonc legends. Wm U> the native pro* 
timur trim strays Itoiii [lit- path of orthodoxy- 1 1 is wife and clnl- 
irm *iil starve. From the late Pnnce flo's grossly inislindiiig 
t'oHnu-ntiu? 'in the Japanese Constitution" down to school com- 
pnuliums, the absurd dales are everywhere insisted upon. Tina 
despite the fact tliat the myttiology and the so-called early history 
in recorded in the same works, and are characterized by the like 
liat tbe chronology is palpably I'niudu- 
Irat; thai thr speeches put into the mouths of the :itn iciit mUudOfl 
ate cento* culled from the Chinese classics; that their names are in 
tnecHN derived from Chinese sources; and that I he curliest .lupa- 

■ . imd iv,n 
the emtraliml Imperial form of Government itself are all stained 
throne li and through with a Chinese dye, so much so that it is no 
kocrr pueaiblc to detcriiime what percentage of tbe old Dative 
though! may still linger on in fragments here and there. 

In tbe fare of nil this, moral ideals which were of common knowl- 
edge derived from the teaching of the Chinese sages, are now urlu- 
tranly referred to the "Imperial Ancestors," Such, in particular, 
■re loyalty and filial piety— the two virtue? in which, in the far- 
Eastern world, all the others rest. It is furthermore officially taught 
that, from tbe earliest ages, perfect concord has always subsisted in 
Japan lot" i reigns on the one hand, and a grate- 

fully toy a) people on the other. Never, it is alleged, has Japan been 
Mini by the disobedient and rehellions acts committed in other 
•ocntnrs; while at the same time tbe Japanese notion, shannp to 

mm extent in the supernatural virtues of its rulers, hae 1 n li- 

tmgnblinl by u high-minded chivalry called Bushido, unknown in 
lands. 

Barb ta the fabric of ideas which the official class is busy building 
sp by every means in its power, including the punishment of those 
aha prtsnme to stickle for historic truth. 

Thr mi her fact is that no nation probably has ever treated ita sov- 
emeni more cavalierly than tile Japanese have done, from thr be- 
eumir-g of authentic history down to within the memory of living 
sssi. Emperors have been deposed ; Emperors hate heea awns- 
MMlnl; fur centime* every succession to the throne was r 
fur intngura and sanguinary broils. Emperors have been exiled; 
■■Be bairr Wn murdered in exile. From tbe remote island to which 
ha had been relegated one managed lo escape, hidden under n load 
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of dried fish. In the fourteenth century things came to such a pas 
that two rival Imperial lines defied each other for the space of fifty 
eight years — the so-called Northern and Southern Courts; and it wa* 
the Northern Court, branded later by historians as usurping anc 
illegitimate, that ultimately won the day, and handed on the Impe 
rial regalia to its successors. After that, as indeed long before that 
for long centuries the government was in the hands of Mayors ol 
the Palace, who substituted one infant sovereign for another, gen- 
erally forcing each to abdicate as soon as he approached man'i 
estate. At one period, these Mayors of the Palace left the Descend 
ent of the Sun in such distress that His Imperial Majesty and the 
Imperial Princes were obliged to gain a livelihood by selling theii 
autographs. . . . Even in the present reign — the most glorious is 
Japanese history — there have been two rebellions, during one oi 
which a rival Emperor was set up in one part of the country, and 
a republic proclaimed in another. 

As for Bushido, so modern a thing it is that neither Kaempfer, 
Siebold, Satow, nor Rein — all men knowing their Japan by heart 
— ever once allude to it in their voluminous writings. The cause 
of their silence is not far to seek: Bushido was unknown until a 
decade ago. The very word appears in no dictionary, native or for- 
eign, before the year 1900. Bushido, as an institution or a code of 
rules, has never existed. The accounts given of it have been fabri- 
cated out of the whole cloth, chiefly for foreign consumption. 

Thus, within a space of a short lifetime, the new Japanese re- 
ligion of loyalty and patriotism has emerged into the light of day. 

The new Japanese religion consists, in its present early stage, 
of worship of the sacrosanct Imperial Person and of His Divine 
Ancestors, of implicit obedience to Him as head of the army (a 
position, by the way, opposed to all former Japanese ideas); 
furthermore, of a corresponding belief that Japan is as far su- 
perior to the common ruck of nations as the Mikado is divinely 
superior to the common ruck of Kings and Emperors. Do not th< 
early history-books record the fact that Japan was created first 
while all other countries resulted merely from the drops that fel 
from the creator's spear when he had finished his main work! 

Thus does it come about that the neo- Japanese myths concern 
ing dates, and Emperors, and heroes, and astonishing national vir 
tues already begin to find their way into popular English text 
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ortrnt literature, ami even grave books of reference. The 
r governing class bas willed it so, and in such matters tha 
t governing class can enforce its will abroad as well as at 

W The statement may sound paradoxical. Study the question 

«r*fully nod you will liml that it is simply true. 

To quote but one official utterance out of hundreds, Baron Oura, 
■Jcuirr of agriculture and commerce, wrote this in February of 
J-C year [1911]: 

"Tlial llie majesty of our Imperial House towers high above 
n-rithiiig to be found in the world, and tbnt it is as durable as 
toratt and earth, is too well known to need dwelling on here. . . . 
If it i. ruximdem! that our country needs a religious faith, then, 1 
■t, let it be converted to a belief in the religion of patriotism and 
orally, tin- religion of Imperialism — in other words, to Emperor- 



Tbe new religion, in its present stage, still lacks one important 
■Ira — a sacred book. Certain indications show that this lacuna 
*iH be fllleil by the elevation of the more important Imperial re- 
impte l» lUal rank, ncrom patneil doubtless by an authoritative 
roounenlarv. as their st.\!e is loo abstruse lo be understood uf 
U* proplr. ... In fact, a volume on the whole duty of Japanese 
nun, with selected Imperial poems ss tests, has already appeared. 

'►tir might have imagined thai Japan's new religionists would 
tasie experienced some difficulty in persuading foreign nations to 
arrvpt tbc Initli of their dogmas. Things have fallen out olher- 
Ma. Europe and America evince a mingular taste for the mar- 
atflow, und find a zcxt in self-depreciation. 

Aa giving a Japanese view of this aspect of modern Japan, 
I Jia.ll qnntr from "The Political Development of Japan," 
Etsujiro I'yehara, D. Sc., published in 1910 It 
on be noticed that Professor I'yehara adheres to the fiction 
taat something is known about Japanese history in remote 
•art. for he speaks of matters supposed to have happened 
twenty-live centuries ago. As Professor Chamberlain remarks, 
H Japanese would dare to contradict or discredit any of the 
I historical myths. Professor I'yehara says: 
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The Divine Right of the Emperor, however absurd it may seei 
to the theorists of individualistic idealism, still holds a predom 
nant place in the minds of the Japanese; and its political valv 
seems to be as important to the Japanese nation as the religioi 
value of miracles and mythological and allegorical stories is 1 
certain religions. Therefore, to understand practical politics i 
Japan, we must make a careful examination of the effects of M 
kadoism upon the Japanese body politic. 

The Divine Right of the Emperor is the fundamental princip 
on which the Japanese polity was first established and on whic 
it still rests. The first national organization known in the histoi 
of Japan was religio-political in its character. The common woi 
ship of the Sun-goddess, with the Emperor as the high priest, wi 
one of the chief functions of the government. In fact, the ten 
mat suri goto, meaning worship, is etymologically in pure J a pane* 
identical with that of government. In speaking of Shinto, the ol 
State religion of Japan, Dr. Aston says: "Secular and sacred ai 
much less differentiated in Shinto than in more highly develop* 
religions. The Mikado was at once the sovereign and the big 
priest/' Thus the original, the fundamental political idea of tt 
Japanese seems to confirm the theory which Professor Burgee 
pronounces universal: "The unbiased political historian will n( 
dispute the proposition — that the earliest forms of the State wei 
theocratic — but he will teach that the State was brought throug 
the earlier and most difficult period of its development by the pow* 
of religion. . . . This is entirely comprehensible from the stand 
point of a correct political philosophy. The first and most fundi 
mental psychological principle concerned in the development o 
the State is that of Piety, i.e. reverence and obedience. Unless tfa 
character of the mass of the population be moulded by this prii 
ciple, the reign of the law cannot be attained." 

However, many Western nations have long since abandone 
the theocratic form of State. There remains here and there onl 
its shadow; already, even before the time of Plato, various fonn 
of State seem to have existed. It is most singular that Japan ba 
firmly and religiously adhered to her old traditional polity an 
made no single departure from it in the twenty-five centuries c 
her existence, during which she has passed through many viciss 
tudes, political, social, and economic. Many changes have take 
place from time to time in the form and mechanism of her goven 
merit, but its fundamental polity, a unique fact in political histor 
has never been altered, shaken, or transformed. It appeals, then 
fore, most intensely to the Japanese people, no matter how prim 
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Hike its origin, and is engraven 0:1 their hearts and 
engenders Uiejr deepest admiration, rantSQBB, nml 

the Mikado reigns and governs the country absolutely, by 
; inherited from His Divine Ancestors, 19 tlie unconscious 
r Ibc instinctive feeling of tin- Japanese people. Indeed, 

b* -nid u. be Ibeir religion — religon in the sense of the 
row*" as defined by Matthew Arnold. 

military autocracy, a replica of Prussianisai. that has 
ni Japan since the restoration exercises its power in 

measure by standing behind the person of the emperor 
ldk tbe throne as a symbol. Japan really has in thisl 
been governed by aa oligarchy of very limited numbers. 
* is th e Gen. ro. a small group of Eider Statesmen, in- 
..'.!_. h;tlt' ;t d( >/(.■! 1 in- mi iiii'H. Political piirt ii'.s and 

in the Diet are composed of followers of this or that 
r of the Oenro. There are by-currents of political 
1 and influence, gathered in the survival of the aneient 
n the military class, and nowadays in the new plntne- 
mt all of those are controlled by the oligarchy, whieb 

Ely about tbe throne and prevents any undesirable 
in reaching it. Created after the restoration aa a 
gh whfoh the aristocratic autocracy could govern 
awly, and as focusing a national sentiment, the throne 
; ributes have in time taken on an actual power 
le acceptance by the people of its divine status. Thus 
years the throne at times has threatened to overcast the 
1 is conceivable that if ever a man of real ability 
I emperor, he might take power from the hands 
•nrehy and wield it himself. Even now to some 
■ throne is becoming a sort of Frankenstein of the 
ind the emperor cannot always be controlled abso- 
t inner governing circle wish. The system works 
•dally with a people densely ignorant 
. fang as the throne remains complacently a 
r a highly intelligent ruling class ; and it has ad- 
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vantages, as Germany had, over nations democratically 
therefore more loosely governed. A difference in the dev 
ment of the imperial divine right theory in Germany 
in Japan was that in Japan it was not the presumptic 
an emperor, but was the invention of subjects as a devi 
govern a superstitious people; while in Germany it n 
clever, but erotic and intensely egotistical, emperor wb 
vived it, and it was taken complacently by the military a 
racy because it suited their ends. It is a curious refle 
that western peoples, who found in the kaiser's divine 
tensions only a matter for scorn and ridicule, have takei 
similar pretension of the mikado, if not seriously, at 
without ridicule or resentment. The reason is to be f 
in the fact that the western popular conception of J 
has been tinged with romanticism, as a sort of play-na 
not to be judged seriously or by critical standards. 

In his work, quoted in this chapter, Professor Chambe 
states that a principal reason why Japan had succeedc 
understanding the West well, while remaining a mystery t 
West, is the difference in languages. Western language 
simply composed from an alphabet of twenty-six letters, i 
Japanese is an idiograph language which very few forei| 
ever master. Undoubtedly, the Japanese language has 
one of the best screens which that country produces, anc 
which has been of singular service to the world politics o 
nation. 

In the course of its development modern Japan has ui 
gone an evolution in its comprehension of the West. J 
/ began to understand the West long before the West h 
to understand Japan, because the Japanese were keen, al 
desperately keen, about understanding the West, whili 
West was only a little interested about Japan, as one i 
terested in any curio. Japan has not until recently 
sented itself to the West as a serious and important pro 
which relates directly to the security of the West, while 
the time of real impact of the West upon Japan, a p* 
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y dated from Commodore Perry *s visit, Japan has known 

I W.st stood for and contained the knowledge which 

a must acquire if .she were to rise to first rank among 

u u time passed, and the Japanese began to think them- 
I proficient in western knowledge and science, and 
f after they had demonstrated, at least to their own 
, a superiority over even western powers in west- 
ilitary tactics, they took on another attitude toward 
i institutions. Having for so long assured others of 
s origin of their country and its preeminent attri- 
t, the Japanese began to believe all the things of them- 
t their propaganda had somehow induced westerners 
of them. This developed in them au internal 
t and arrogance, which rarely, except with the vulgar 
i, allowed through the natural outward tact and polite 
r of the people, but which nevertheless ran strongly 
I thought and character. The Japanese developed 
idence and, after that, self -sufficiency. This caused / 
) resent any attitude of patronage and condescension 
mere, whether this was merely the provincial conceit 
'ordinary tourist or patronizing of a more subtle char- 
In this more subtle class of foreign patronage can he placed 
-II icant works as missionary and educational efforts, 
ntly the Japanese regarded foreign religious mis- 

* with tolerance, if a little contemptuously, and they 

* mneh in the same manner as they were bestowed such 
h Mictions as schools and hospitals. It is different now. A 

i people, which arrogates to itself the first place on 
4 by reason of its divine origin and associations, and which 
i itaelf an equal or the superior even in material 
tiirj power of any nations except a few, rejects in- 
* 5" a i»«Jy a patronage which, on its face, assumes, firstly, 
•* Japan herself can mil afford ti> pay for such institutions; 
■ •*>*Sy, that she is benighted and needs such foreign eu- 
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lightenment; thirdly, that without foreign aid she could n 
attain it ; and, fourthly, that it implies the superiority of tl 
West. Japan went to school to the West and absorbed i 
knowledge with avidity. But the Japanese now feel, right 
or wrongly, that they have been graduated. Foreign church 
and religious missions for foreigners in Japan, foreign ho 
►itals for foreigners in Japan, foreign schools for foreigne 
Japan, do not offend the Japanese as yet; but foreig 
•eligious missions for Japanese, foreign schools and hospita 
f or Japanese, irritate the rapidly swelling pride and conce 
of the Japanese. I have heard of a recent instance of how a 
American physican in Japan journeyed about the Unite 
States soliciting subscriptions to build and equip a media 
school and hospital in Japan. He raised a good deal of monej 
and when he returned to Japan he discovered an almost in 
perceptible coolness toward his project by the Japanese. 
investigating, he learnt that the Japanese did not feel tha 
they were in need of foreign charity of this kind. So fa 
tact and certain exigencies of world polities have represse 
this disposition of the Japanese, but it is beginning to fa 
shown plainly in many instances. 

A very interesting demonstration of this new spirit, an 
one also which has a decided political significance in coi 
junction with issues of the Great War, is the so-called Hepbur 
incident which occurred in 1918. I quote the "Japan Advei 
riser": 

SHALL AMERICAN DEMOCRACY BE ALLOWED A 

CHANCE IN JAPAN? 

Minister of Education Says ''No!" in Opposing Est abuse 
ment op New Chair in Imperial University 

The attentive eyes of a couple of hundred professors and 1* 
turers as well as 4,000 students of the Imperial University c 
Tokyo, who are always claiming the freedom of learning without tl 
intervention of conservative bureaucrats, are now concentrated upo 
the peculiar development of affairs as regards the official sanctk 
for the professorial chair on America and American Affairs, whk 
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■ to be established in the College of Law by the donation of 
yen 60,000 from Mr. Alonzo Barton Hepburn, veil known New York 
banker and millionaire. 

The situation is complicated, but the fact itself is tbat Mr. Ryo- 
hri Okada, Minister of Education, has voiced bis objection to the 
t of the new chair in Japan's leading educational m- 
I on the ground that the American teaching of democracy 
will be harmful to Japan's national pulilies. He is hesitating to 
fir» the official sanction for the chair, which must come in the form 
•f an Imperial Ordinance, according to the official regulations of 
the university. 

During the latter part of last year Mr. Hepburn's donation was 
reported. Baron Sbibusawn, wbo was tfrst consulted by the New 
York banker upon the problem, was pleased with the latter's idea 
la pruiunie Japa neoo A merican friendship by establishing a course 
in (he university on Amencan affairs and sounded tbe university 
anViala regarding tbe question. Apparently, there was practically 
bo objection on the part of Hie university, and, in consequence, the 
MCoUationu were smoothly carried out. 

Baron Megnta, who was then in America as the bead of Japan's 
financial commission, discussed the matter with Mr. Hepburn ninny 
limes and tile plan was satisfactorily concluded at the end of last 
vrw between tbe Amencan financier and tbe Imperial University 
of Tokyo. 

Accordingly, the American course, consisting of three lectures, 
"American Independence" by Dr. Nitobe, "The Amencan Consti- 
tution" by Professor Miuobe and "American Diplomacy" by Pro* 
feasor Yoabino, was inaugurated at tbe beginning of the year. A 
frand ferrnwny for the opining of tbe new course was held, with 
frnidrut Baron Yamakawa's speech of congratulation, followed 
by a talk by Professor Hijikata, the Dean of the Law College. 

As (be course was quite new to the students, and as the lecturers 
wtt» all Uic best and most popular speakers, tbe course soon became 
a center of interest. On every Saturday afternoon, when the lec- 
tores were given, tbe large auditorium was crowded by several Iran- 
dred young student*, consisting not only of those entered in the 
Onllaf of Law but hundreds of others wbo were studying liters- 
tare, medicine, science, engineering and even agriculture. 

«imf time a plan was made by the faculty to 

laWt a candidate to III! the chair in the future. Id' was 

to be one who specialized in the course some young, energetic 

i at graduate of the college. It is said that if 111* aelee- 

boB waa settled, tbe new professor was to be sent to America 
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at once. Furthermore, it was promised by the university authan- 
ties that the new professor might spend one-third of every yen 
in America, even after he began regular service. The original plea 
was on an even larger scale. It was proposed that the new pro- 
fessor should also serve as an university extension lecturer, travel- 
ing all around the Empire to give lectures on America and Ameri- 
can affairs to public audiences in various cities and towns. 

Turning to the trouble now in consideration, it is worth recalling 
the Imperial Ordinance on the Imperial University, which wm 
originally issued in 1886 and revised in 1890 and 1893. 

Article 1 of the Ordinance says: "It is the purpose of the Im- 
perial University to teach and investigate such arts and scieneei 
as those demanded by the state." 

Article 18 says: "The variety and number of the professorial 
chairs is to be decided by the Imperial Ordinance, which is to be 
issued for special necessity." 

The principles expressed in these two articles are declared to be 
the fundamental ideas which explain the nature of the present con- 
troversy. In an interpretation by the Minister of Education, ac- 
cording to a university professor, the new course on America not 
only fails to fill the requirement of "such arts and sciences as those 
demanded by the state," but is rather harmful to the welfare of 
the state. As the establishment of any new professorial chair is 
to be decided by Imperial Ordinance, in accordance with Article 18, 
Mr. Okada, the Minister for Education, holds practically the foil 
power for sanctioning the new American chair. 

Japanese officialdom does not invite the introduction of demo- 
cratic propaganda into Japan, and fears even to hear the word 
"democracy," just as the Japanese people a hundred years ago 
shuddered before the word "Christianity," a professor at the Im- 
perial University said to an "Advertiser" reporter yesterday. Be- 
sides the government officials, several university professors, though 
they represent the minority, hold the similar views toward the men- 
tion of American democracy. Cne professor declared yesterday 
that Professor Shinkichi Uyesugi, who holds the chair for Japaneeae 
Constitutional Law in the university, was disgusted by the faculty's 
decision to establish the new American course and approached 
Premier Count Terauchi a couple of months ago, asking the Pre- 
mier to intervene. 

There have been whispers, of course, to the effect that the Min- 
ister of Education is not solely responsible for the desire to ban 
the American course of study; that there may be others behind the 
curtain. But the question still remains, and it is one which has 
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»ty stirred Japanese educational circles. Shall the rising gen- 
Km nt Japan be permitted to receive the democratic ideas of 
m«t or shall the doors be slammed in the face of "dangerous 

Lnd the "Japan Chronicle" commented on the matter 
finally, oil May 16, 1918, as follows: 

lone time ago, Mr. Hepburn, the nephew of a well-known mis- 
lary, offered a large sum of money for the establishment of a 
Br of Ammcan History at the Tokio Imperial University. 
• generous donor had a sentimental attachment to Japan, and 
desired, as is evident from the nature of the gift, to promote 
■alter understanding between the two countries, conceiving pos- 
y that Japan, about whose feet still cling the rags of the feudal 
Irm, might profit by a better knowledge of the struggles of a 
■try which had begun the creation of constitutional govera- 
at from the beginning — not built upon old foundations — and 
rht therefore be expected to have useful knowledge to impart. 
ira the newn was first received of this benefaction it was stated 
the Japanese newspapers that the new Chair was to he for the 
ilv of the American Constitution, and jocular remarks were 
it about it being tantamount to an importation of "dangerous 
ogbta." It was not supposed that there could be any serious 
taele to the execution of the American donor's wishes, but when 

brat- fact ion was next heard of the American Constitution had 
D modified to American History, and whereas it might have been 
-rted that the offer would be accepted with alacrity, months go 

and still official permission is not given for the creation of the 
r Chair. On top of this comes the announcement by Mr. Ukada, 

Minister for Education, that a Chair of Shinto is to be estab- 
ml at the Imperial University at Tokio, and to this one of the 
ifratora of the University added that it had lieen considered wise 
this new Chair before the advent of the American 
In other words, American history is of the nature of 
I thoughts." but since the poison cannot very well be 
lidrd. ll a wise to take the antidote lirst. Comment made by 
f of ■ joke turns out to be Hie very serious conclusion of the 
brtt authorities in the country. 

I im nor of those cases where it is almost impossible to effect in 
iftBatHm a transposition, so as to see how a situation will an- 
a lo other praple. If one of Japan's war millionaires wished 
endow a chair of Japanese history or even of Shinto at Harvard, 
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v - i : v . -; c •* :n* *■** r ? It i? possible that the Harvard antfaon- 
•.*• v-.c r*-i*.T :ia: n-rcsi. zbey feh very grateful they had at 
*r ;*-"■.* :.->l .- t Itr?r --.^.wt of srodents attending the lecture! 
kr.i •.:.*-r*rior*- ?sr?*sr:*rd :i^: the millionaire reconsider his oftR. 
Or •.•>;.• s.:«r:,* &^*-j.-: :: with alacrity. The one thing that is moat 
i.ti'i:: i :. , j.Ti'a\iit : := :^ai the American Government would hasten ts 
prwsTit the University first with a Chair of Republicanism or of 
L]>i -/'<>] >n\ MM.'iO'Ji-m. Or if such an offer were made to Oxford, 
jt would rj''Y<r enter the head of Mr. Lloyd George that the Em- 
]nr*'h safety or the country's morals demanded the prior establish- 
ni«Tit of a Chair of Druidism. It is quite easy to fancy Mr. G. B 
HI jaw founding a Cambridge Chair of Dangerous Thoughts,— ntf 
easier to imagine its being accepted than to conceive of its rejectioa 

One of the effects of Japan entering into relations with fonigi 
countries has been the growth of an official obscurantism aboa 
those matters which are supposed to affect the honour of the natioi 
and of the Imperial House. Under the Shogunate little enoogl 
respect was Hhown to the Sovereign; but during a half-century ii 
which the West has learnt to criticise and question all things. Jap* 
has gone ho far as dismissing professors for doubting historia 
dates. So fur as modern history is concerned, the searchlight o 
criticism is free to search out its details, but when it goes back bi 
youd documented times it becomes too sacred for critical researcl 

The object of the men who desire to organise Japanese opinio 
and belief according to sealed pattern is solely the honour an 
glon \^ Japan, but their method is the outcome of a strange lac 
of faith in the abilities and genius of the Japanese people. 

IW« Mr. Ok. id a really believe that the forces which move Japs 
are JiuYtYiii frvm those which govern the rest of humanity f Aa 
V:\s he s>» h'.'.V ungual ion as to be unable to draw a eoneluso 
fwv.'. •.' e !.i»-t skit ti.e ivuntnos wborv thought is most free ai 
;■,».■ *: .,"*■ .\s\e v.»..ii?e :Ve ^uxs? pnvrtvw? Beliefs, like knowledff 
V'nk'a-xv av.o, tt'.tr. :". e> aty v.o: ;\">wtsi to procre* they die: « 
i w. . I V wr\ v.* vr->-'Ac :o \-tsr !>a: tho now Chair of Shint 
w.'a ■ , ■: .:.v : . •..» *-v,v.::aj:v * sy-.r: o>: fr*v inquiry, research, aa> 
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Many intimations of late have also given notice that the 
Japanese Government is growing resentful of the Christian 
■issionary propaganda and proselyting in Japan, although 
Hut matter carries with the handling of it, and especially 
trith any at tempt to curb or to expel it, a most delicate ques- 
tion, one so full of irritations of western sentiments and 
noral beliefs that the Japanese Government is. and well may 
>p, rvluetaul to raise the issue. That Christian tenets and 
Wopaganda are directly opposed to the concept of emperor 
lrcinity and worship is quite apparent to most minds; but. 
*ldly, there is an effort in Japan to reconcile the two. Out 
if many instances that I have heard of, I quote — the italics 
n mine- — again from Professor Chamberlain's brochure, "The 
Invention of a New Religion": 

The Rev. Dr. Ebina, one of the leading lights of the Protestant 
Mrlornlr in .Japan, plunges more deeply stitl into this doetrine, 
wording to which, as already noted, the whole Japanese nation 
», in n maimer, apotheosiaed. Says be : 

"Though the encouragement of ancestor worship cannot be re- 
fmnlr<i m part of the essential teaching of Christianity, ii [t'lms- 
ianity] is not opposed to the notion that, when the Japanese F.m- 
pm waa founded, its early rulers were in communication with the 
lin-n! BpirH that rules the universe. Christians, according to this 
tbmrv, without doing violence to their creed, may acknowledge that 
IW Japanese nation is of divine origin. It is only when we realise 
tfjt tb«- Imi>crinl Ancestors were in close communion wits God, 
that w* understand how sacred is the country in which we live. 
(Dr. Ebina ends bii recommending the Imperial Rescript on edu- 
tmturn u 9 t«t for Christian sermons). 

In truth the Christian movement in Japan is confronted 
with a serious dilemma — a dilemma that is leading its foreign 
protagonists in Japan into some queer elisions of Christian 
leaching and dogma in their effort to retain their hold on 
Japanese converts, and at the same time to make it possible 
Tor those converts still to be orthodox subjects of the mikado. 
It further is interesting to recall that of Japan's 
idolaters none have been more energetic in singing her praises 
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unstinted, in condoning her delinquencies, and in defendini 
her foreign policy, than some prominent Christian mission 
aries. The missionaries who live and work in Korea, Formosi 
and China, however, have a different tale to tell, although 
the conditions under which they have to work requires thei 
often to suppress their criticisms. 

In previous books I have written fully about Japanese politi 
cal institutions — the constitution, the ballot suffrage, the pai 
liament, and the various machinery of Government — and wil 
review those matters but briefly here. One point might b 
noted, that the constitution of Japan did not spring from th 
people, but is held to be the gift of the emperor to the people 
thus preserving the throne as the origin even of popula 
rights and liberty and the fountain of all authority. In hi 
"The Political Development of Japan," Professor Uyehar 
wrote, ' ' Old Japan never had a Magna Charta, nor a Bill o 
Rights, nor any political manifesto involving abstract princi 
pies of justice, equality, liberty, and the rights of men." Th 
constitution derives its authority not from the people, bu 
from the throne. The throne is not in any sense held to b 
responsible to the cabinet or to the Diet, or to the people fo 
its administrative acts. The Diet is responsible solely to th 
throne, not to the people. The Cabinet is responsible to th 
throne, not to the Diet. Regarding the constitution Professo 
Uyehara wrote : 

The doctrine of sovereignty is embodied in the major premise 
of the present Constitution of Japan. The logical severity an 
rigidity of its structure, perhaps, surpass that of the present Cor 
stitution of France, though the fundamental doctrines embodie 
in these two documents are as diametrically opposed to each othc 
as the Poles. The main thesis of the Japanese Constitution is th 
sovereignty of the Emperor, whereas that of the French Constiti 
tion is the doctrine of vox populi vox dei. 

Article IV. of the Constitution of Japan states that "the En 
peror is the head of the Empire, combining in Himself all th 
Powers of the State" 
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Id one of his articles from Japan to the "Daily Mail" of 
Loodon, written in 1918, Bernard Falk criticized the ten- 
dency of foreigners to over-praise Japan, and the "Japan 
Chronicle" thus commented: 

It will be soled 1 that Mr. Folk is not quite bo strongly impressed 
by Japanese enthusiasm for the war and ber determination tu make 
the world safe for demoi-racy as some observers viewing things from 
England or America. Viscount Isliii, wbo does talk English fluently, 
would perhaps hale convinced the correspondent of the "Daily Mini" 
that things in Japan are not wlutt they seem. "It is wute vt t imc 
and it is folly," says Mr. Falk, "to talk to Japan of democracy or 
to terms of btgh-llown idealism. The average Japanese does not 
comprehend the meaning of democracy." This will come as n shock 
to traders of Visruuut Islui's speeches [in America] and of the 
relogistic references to Japan of Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert 
CeriL Mr. Fnlk has something to say on this head also. In com- 
menting on tbe news sent out to Japan by wire he says: "It may 
tw nnccrvly hoped that the continual outpouring of sickly and 
Bittmug patronage which has characterised British references tu 
Jipan will cease. Sensible men in Japan arc not moved by it and 
iitWrs jump to wrong conclusions, exaggerate its importance, and 
Wotne violently chauvinistic — always a danger in a eountry which 
u esu-tilially nationalistic." 

To* Japanese have reached a point when they are some- 
»hat irritated even by the flattery of foreign statesmen and 
politicians, for when this flattery is obviously overdone, it is 
tiken as a reflection on the good sense of the Japanese, or 
n satire. This applies only to the educated class of the 
Japanese, who compose the Government, the university pro- 
fnaoro, the other professions, and the upper business elements. 
Tbe Japanese masses are unaware of any satire in foreign 
flatter}'. f° r *bey have been told, and believe readily, that such 
modern scientific utilities as electricity, telephones, wireless 
tdegraph, and machinery, are the inventions of the Japanese. 
Does not this credulity coincide with the belief that Japan is 
(if divine origin and the foremost nation on earth, which is the 
ition of Japanese patriotism ! 




\ 
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A great deal has been said, and much more probably will 
be said in favor of allowing Japan a kind of paternal position 
in respect to China and other backward states, so called, in the 
far East. Aside from the moral and institutional chara cter- 
istics of the Japanese nation as they relate to this suggestion, 

■ i» ■ l ■ ! ■ " """ ' , ' ' ' ' ' " ' " ' ' " ' " ~— — — Jilt— rTTTT— • "~ — -- -»i •»»»»«■«*■- . «~5^5? 

especially vis-a-vis a genuinely democratic country like Chin a, 

Tftef^Aillfiniii c &UuU^gl JjUM** ' ** I'Offlfteiency to fulfil such a 
mandate from civilization on the basis of efficiency. Japan's 
econorilte* ETLfi fh'dustrial efficiency is closely connected with 
the Government. Dr. Uyehara writes [my italics] : 



Under such circumstances the Japanese people had been accus- 
tomed to place implicit trust in their government. Their economic 
conditions were never so distressing as to make them declare that 
"the government is of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple." It was understood by them that the government, being an 
authority above, should take the initiative in all important matters 
of State and lead the people, and the people should follow in strict 
obedience. This idea is still consciously or unconsciously dominant 
in the minds of the Japanese masses. Hence the Japanese as a 
nation are like a well-disciplined army, but as individual* are little 
better than disbanded soldiers. This is, perhaps, the strongest 
and the weakest point of the Japanese nation. 

The excessive dependence of the people on the government, or the 
omnipotence of the government itself (Seifumanno-Shugi), as Mr. 
Shimada calls this peculiar mental habit of the people, has certain 
advantages and disadvantages in the development of the country. 

That Japan has never experienced a violent constitutional revo- 
lution in her history is, no doubt, largely due to this peculiar mental 
habit of her people. 

A close observer would, perhaps, be more struck by the socialistic 
tendency of the Japanese State than by its military and political 
achievements. Indeed, this most monarchical State is found to be 
most socialistic. In Japan, State initiative and supervision in in- 
dustrial matters is very strong, tit spite of the fact that the Govern- 
ment is not responsible to the people in the strict sense of the term. 
The entire postal system, telephones, and telegraphs, are owned 
and operated by the State; nearly all the gas, the electric, and 
water plants throughout the country belong to the State or to the 
municipality. Again, all railways are now nationalised, and even 
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' ft* tobacco, salt, and camphor industries are a State monopoly. 
There are in Japan very few great commercial and industrial un- 
dertakings, sorb as banking, Rhipbnilding, shipping, and nnviga- 
h4L etc., completely earned out hy private individuals. The Jap- 
DHf people art' habitually inclined to wait for, or to depend on 
nla] initiative or subsidy 1'or a great industrial or com- 

J neraal enterprise. The "Constitution," says Baron (now Vis- 
nraat) Kanaka, "has been issued, and laws and codes have been 
I certain perfection, and we now possess a complete 
■Melon of a State. But in the point of muscle and blood which 
I term the economic State, it is far from complete. It does not 
■iqnire much study to Hud out that, in spite of the satisfactory 
fcrrlopmeiit of codes of laws and of a military system, the economic 
•Miintion of our country is most discouraging." 

The economic position of Japan was considerably improved 
(hiring llic Great War, when the country was able to have 
til the advantages of being one of the allies, while at the same 
time, in so far as feeling the strain of the war, it was almost 
tbe same an a neutral. Japanese industry received a t 
Bendnus stimulus by the war, and made great profits. Never 
Mm, we find the "Japan Chronicle," in an editorial 
titled "Japanese Efficiency in Practice," published on Jan 
nary 30, 191fl, saying: 

It is remarkable that ut a time when the administration in Japan 
nadf i> ao bod that il seems on the verge of break-down, Japanese 
aanrrinista should be pressing the Government to add to its rcspon- 
abriitirs by insisting on the control of railways in Siberia. F,\ery 
«tt they have before them evidence that the railways ndnunistru- 
baa is ao ©ver-toxpd that it often appears in danger of oollapw. 
Tbt rolling-stock is quite inadequate for the demands upon it, 
nthcr of pavengcr or goods traffic. \'o proper attention is paid 
In the equipment of the railways, with the result that engines, ear- 
nigxs, sod goods trucks are constantly under repair. No pro- 
neon ti made for times of abnormal pressure, such ns at the New 
Ttsr, either as regards passengers or freight. If a train loses time 
■ it» journey from i incident, no attempt ever 

MBM to be made to make up for the time lost : a train will be timed 
•J Ibe arncdule to stay at a certain station for ten minutes, and it 
■nt be kept thrre ten minutes even if a couple of hours lute, for no 
Mean whatever save that it is scheduled for that period. Cututeo 
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tions are constantly lost. Trains coming from a long dnttneq 
such as from beyond Karuizawa to Himeji, a run of four or in 
hundred miles, are included in the local service of the distnffc 
through which they pass, stopping at every station on the vaj 
with the result that, being constantly late, they simply disorgiaa 
the local traffic. As showing the lack of co-ordination, trains • 
empty trucks may be seen leaving an industrial centre like Onk 
instead of the trucks being utilised on the return journey. No a) 
tempt seems to be made to keep the administration of the raihraj 
up to date by adopting the improved methods of foreign countrie 
In the majority of cases the stations are a discredit to the serrict 
the waiting-rooms are filthily dirty, even newly-built stations hi 
Tokyo and Yokohama rapidly deteriorating, while the latrin 
would in any other country be the subject of prosecution by tl 
sanitary inspector. About the only part of the service that can I 
commended is the through mail trains, which are well appoint! 
and keep time, and with these may be bracketed the electric servii 
between Yokohama and Tokyo both for speed and punctaaht 
Otherwise the condition of the railways goes from bad to won 

Instead of seeking to obtain control over the Siberian railwaj 
and thus still further deplete its small staff of railway experts, tl 
Japanese Government would do well to engage American or Brits 
railway experts for the reorganisation of its own lines. In the a 
money would be saved, while the service would be improved. 

But it is not only in the matter of railways that the Gover 
ment administration appears on the verge of collapse. Inefficient 
is rife throughout all the departments of State organisation. 
is only necessary to point to the post office and the telegraphs, 1 
the local tramway services, to the condition of the roads, to the i 
adequate protection afforded by the police, in order to reali 
the extent of the break-down of State and local administration, el 

Japan 's policy of railway penetration of China and Siberi 
is of course political strategy, and has little relation, excej 
as a means for evasion of the "open door," to econom: 
efficiency either in those countries or in Japan. Neither hi 
Japan's pretension to act as the representation of civilizatk 
in directing reform in China or in Siberia any genuine foun< 
ation in her administrative fitness for that work. Japan 
administration of her own dependencies, Korea and Formos 
is an ill-concealed scandal. In Foonoss the natives are 
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[rational advantages, for they mi^hl inculcate 



i uf revolt against Japanese rule; they are exploited 

i fur the .Japanese sugar and tea planters, and ae- 

r the drug habits inculcated by Japanese traders. 

i the situation is in some respects even more repre- 

* 

i evening before I was to sail from Shanghai for 

ica, last December, a man came to see me in my apart- 

I the Astnr House When my servant showed him in, 

t thought that he was a Japanese dressed in foreign 

But he proved to be a Korean, a Christian, who 

wn driven by Japanese persecution to leave his native 

Disguised, he had escaped across the Yatn River into 

iria, and had succeeded in jotting through the Japanese 

i proper At Shanghai he was then doing 

. C. A. work among Koreans, and lie came with a card 

intmdiieiioti from a friend of mine in the T. M. C. A. 

tion of China. The man said that he had heard I 

| to Washington and to Paris, and he came to ask 

Koreans were very anxious to have the ease 

"ore* presented to the peace conference, and they did 

mow how to get it done. No Korean can leave hii country 

I with a Japanese passport, which usually they cannot 

Neither during I he war can they travel anywhere 

t a passport. Would I. he asked, take a short memorial, 

a presentation of Korea's appeal to the conference, and At- 

lirrr it to the President of the United States or to one of the 

delegates at Parist He asked me if I tOOOghl 

i any chance to have the case of Korea reopened 

[ tt the conference. I told him that I thought there was slight 

■ for thai to be done He said that Koreans had raised 

' Ifam — about one hundred thousand dollars I think be laid 

to pay the expenses of a Korean delegation to go to Paris. 

Japan'-i taking of Korea nnd her mtm in i«( rat ion there 

i author's previous book), "America and the Far Eastern 

■ ii-rn Question." 
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Some Koreans in America were to go, he said. After hand 
ing me his memorial, which was type-written, he left Ii 
March, 1919, I read a news dispatch from Washington ti 
the effect that the Government had refused to issue pass 
ports to some Koreans who wanted to go to Paris, becaua 
it had no right to grant passports, they being technically 
Japanese subjects, and Japan had objected to the passport 
being issued. 

I have a copy of the memorial which the Korean Christiai 
handed to me. It begins with a review of the histories o: 
Japan and Korea and the events which led to the annexatioi 
of Korea by Japan. It then proceeds: 

The present condition of Korea may be described in three parts 

1. Spiritually. 

Knowing that a nation depends on the spirit of its citizens, th 
Japanese are trying in every way to stop our spiritual development 
Christianity in Korea has been recognized as the national religion 
from which we have learned the meaning of democracy and th 
value of liberty. Since the American missionaries introduced ou 
people to the Saviour of the world, the number of Christians ha 
grown steadily and so fast that there are now more than half a mil 
lion of people living under the light of life. Thus Christianity i 
playing the most important role in our spiritual development. Bu 
in Korea Christianity itself is in state of persecution by the Bud 
dhist or Shintoist rulers. For example, in 1911, about two hun 
dred of our best Christians were arrested and imprisoned, givinj 
the pretext of conspiracy against Terauchi, the then governor 
general. To every church the Japanese send two or three spiei 
to overhear what preachers preach and pray. On the other hand 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Shintoism are strongly encourage* 
among the Koreans. But finding that this plan, being behinc 
time, cannot .succeed, they employ and send the Japanese paston 
to Korea, not to preach but to bend their whole effort in awrimiU 
tion. They even force us to worship their King as a God, to ou 
greatest pang. 

There is only one newspaper in our own language in Korea, bill 
even that is managed and published under Japanese administration 
Magazines are not allowed: even though it be allowed, it cannoi 
give any benefit to Koreans, for the protocols should be carefull] 
examined by the police before publishing. 
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ii? meetings iirv absolutely forbidden in any place and at 

DC. Nnt a single mm ..-rsily imr | library club exists iri 

Eon eoUegea being run by the fpmnaaBBA \ 
mturc, history and polities are not taught, but merely vo- 
I tJamtiOOi and they can admit no more than eight or nine 
Then art- only three middle schools, but very 
■ded; moreover, all the lesions are taught in Japanese. What 
r of national ability it is! Their purpose of educating us 
ikanee our loyally to their Emperor and not to guide us to 
good ritixi'tiit. It is needless lo say that bible teaching is 
itred in either Christian or non- Christian schools, and Eng- 
probbitcd lest I be Koreans know tbe affairs of the world, 
Koreans arc both "blind" and "iifcuf be tbfl 
at tl>e world emlixatioo. Dndtf mil conditions how 
pert lb* Koreans lo be cultivated and Uplifted t 



j say that Korea is governed by police and soldii 
either rights nor liberty, hut the duty of paying taxes. 
> safety even for print* houses and letters. There is 
-hiiiii.m box nraaieipalitf, h the wrong! dent by the 
c policy m nowhere to be appealed and redressed. 
■ and affairs are made and executed by the few Japanese 
d no Koreans have any part in it. Thus you can imagine 
I of life tbe Koreans are living. 



ave- 



Fundamental principle of economics, but the 

.illow tbe Koreans to co-operate iti dVttlOpfng 

Hintrj*. The minimum of capital is placed so high for cor- 
OS by the low that an ordinary Korean cannot afford to start 
id in ease he can afford to do ho, his inexperience will tnni 
t a failure. Thus we have no company or factory that can 
i>d n mrponition. The Koreans, in this way, are compelled 
.r their hung by only cultivating the land. But so many 
*c immigrant! are coming over every year thai n ■ 

by them. And for Inck of capital no 

to l pened by tbe KoreanB. The Japanese an- 

.id tluit they arc helping Korea QandaUy, but ft hi 
profiting greatly by exporting 
tional wealth to (heir country anil imposing heavy tale* on 
una Korea is drained of her money and reaotm 
(Brolly of Irving baa therefor* been the- inevitable result. 

ri.ooi Japaniae the Korean*, the Japta- 
ig to destroy Korea by these cruel policies, wluch are 
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their own invention. What is, then, left for Koreans to dot They 
are lost in a maze. Yet they are not despondent and indeed noth- 
ing can discourage them. They are struggling with all their hearts, 
minds and bodies for independence, justice and peace. For thu 
we are crying to the conscience of the world, especially to th« 
Americans who uphold the grand principles of President Wilson 
that a nation should be ruled in accordance with the consent oi 
the governed. As long as Japan practices these cruel policies the 
world peace which we so much desire can never be realized. 

In conclusion we declare that we are not conquered, but merely 
only cheated and destroyed by the Japanese falsehood. This same 
falsehood and their imperialism is going to ruin all Asia, not let- 
ting the admirable ideas of President Wilson of peace and democ- 
racy get a foothold in Asia. 

Korea must be redeemed. Democracy must exist in Asia. Now, 
you Americans once guaranteed, in the first treaty between Korea 
and the United States of America some thirty years ago, the inde- 
pendence of Korea. Therefore we appeal to you to help us secure 
this same independence. 

The picture of conditions in Korea given by this memorial 
is not overdrawn. The situation of the native inhabitants 
y/ under Japan's rule actually is that of serfdom. Yet I do not 
see what can be done about it now, for it scarcely is probable 
that the powers will want to add a new complication of small 
nationalities to the numerous ones in Europe that they al- 
ready have to deal with. Yet in principle the case of Korea 
is as much entitled to consideration as the case of Jugo-Slavia, 
Poland and Czech-Slavia. It would embarrass Japan exceed- 
ingly to have an inquiry by the conference, or by a commis- 
sion of a league of nations, into her administration of Korea 
and Formosa. The Koreans, muzzled and suppressed as they 
are, nevertheless tried by popular demonstrations in March, 
1919, to attract the attention of civilization to their case. 
/AVTien he sent his inspiring words winging around the world, 
V //President Wilson probably had little idea where they would 
^(penetrate or the hopes they would raise among far-away sup- 
\\ pressed peoples. 

The bad state of administration in Japan was empha- 
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sited in 1918 by widespread industrial disturbances, by 
strikes, and rioting. The rice riots, so called, bad to be sup- 
pressed by the military, with the loss of many lives. The 
: and took measures to cheapen the 
price and improve the distribution of the food consumed by 
the bums, granting a subsidy for the purpose. Mutteringsl , 
of a social and economic upheaval are frequent, in Japan. I 
The war prosperity has made many new millionaires, and 
tartly increased the wealth of many former millionaires, hut 
II has not improved the condition of the masses: anil with the 
amine ol peace a serious economic reaction is feared. 

The "talus of foreigners in Japan is not understood in the 
West, where, however, a good deal is beard about the alleged I 
discrimination of some western nations against Japanese on ' 
"rare" grounds. Having given a thorough analysis of the 
Japanese- American emigration question in previous hooka, 
I shall refer to it only briefly here, to call attention to the 
fart that the laws of Japan, and the administration of justice 
ht the courts of Japan (and also wherever Japanese courts 
«crei«e jurisdiction, as in China), discriminate against for- 
ngnern notoriously. Foreigners cannot own real property 
in Japan, and of late years even the right of foreigners to 
do business there has been made largely nominal by the 
nt of interpretations and regulations lhat compel 
thnn to take Japanese into partnership. As to "race equflj- 
ity," Chinese laborers are excluded from Japan, as they arc 
from America and other western countries, and for the same 
naaOM . and Korean liilmrers, ultbough now subjects of 
Japan, are not privileged to work there when they compete 
with Japanese. 

. i t cana ry In this connection to make the point clearly 
thai the Japanese Government for yearn has been using this 
"raec" and emigration question as n diplomatic ""herring" 
■cross the trail of world politics. The Japanese GorertuSCDl 
never really presses for an examination and adjustment of 
this question, but the Japanese propaganda barps on it fre- 
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quently for the purpose of raising a dust. This from the 
44 Japan Chronicle" of February 13, 1919: 

A little story about Dean Inge has been working its way faithfully 
around the English papers, and from time to time turns up in the 
mails. The Dean met a "very interesting and intelligent" Japanese 
one day. It is not very flattering to Japan to think it necessary to 
put in the adjectives as though such qualities were unlooked-for and 
extraordinary, but that by the way. The Dean told his interesting 
and intelligent acquaintance that he thought Japan ought to join the 
League of Nations. On which he was asked, in reply, whether he 
thought that Japan had any call to disarm and join such a League 
when her people were not allowed to enter America and Australia 
as colonists. The Dean said that that was a very difficult point, but 
that he was afraid that the Australian and American workman would 
shrink from no violence to keep the Japanese out. That Chinese 
workmen are excluded from Japan, and that it is easier for a 
Japanese to purchase land in California than for a Calif ornian to 
do so in Japan, — of these things the good Dean was, of course, 
blissfully unaware. 

A point that I frequently have brought out myself in dis- 
cussion of this question, also was clearly stated by the "Japan 
Chronicle" editorially in December, 1918: 

It has been remarked before that Japan uses the exclusion griev- 
ance rather as a diplomatic counter than as an ideal. The assiduity 
which Japanese Consuls abroad display in getting the children of 
Japanese registered as Japanese subjects betokens no very earnest 
desire that Japanese should have the right of naturalisation about 
which so much is heard from time to time. And when it comes to 
demanding that foreigners should have the right to demand privi- 
leges of free entry and land-ownership, the request, if made at the 
Peace Conference and acceded to, would have some curious results. 
For instance, it would give Japanese employers the right to import 
Chinese labour, which they would be very ready to do on account of 
its cheapness and tractability. It would give Chinese the right to 
buy land and engage in agriculture in Japan — a right which at pres- 
ent is most jealously guarded as the exclusive privilege of natives of 
the soil. In a country so well filled as Japan there is the minimum 
danger from the competition of foreign labour of any sort, and there 
is far less difference between the wages of the Chiuese labourer and 
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those of the Japanese than there is between those of tbe Japanese 
and thwee of tbe Culifornian. Yet, though tlie Japanese are ex- 
tremely exclusive- themselves, they work up a flue fever of innulttil 
dignity when it is made dillicult for them to acquire land in America. 
The Japanese themselves, however, acknowledge tbe expediency of 
tpH-ial rMtiietiou on tbe influx of strangers in sparsely populated 
tracts, for in the famous Foreign Land -ownership Act, whieli is kept 
for thaw but not fur use, the Hokkaido is specially excluded, appar- 
ently leal any foreigner come in and develop on a large scale. 

There can be little doubt that, were Japan to make her land as 
■maubli' to strangers as she would like to see that of California, 
there would be serious economic difficulties through Chinese com- 
petition. Nor would her present position abroad be greatly im- 
proved by the concessions demanded. Chinese and Korean compe- 
tition would follow them wherever they went, and while in many 
aaace the Japanese by smartness and handiness would be able to win 
(hear way. they would Bod freedom for Chinese labour in the eoun- 
tnee to which titty most desire to emigrate a beaeief burden man 
tbe prevent restrictions on any entry of Asiatics at all. Immigration 
to Korea and Manchuria is not very populur because, in |pUe of ill 
eni-ooragement given, the advantages uttered, and the great pos- 
of the soil, the Japanese And it very hard to compete 
aeainat tbe natives. They would not find it less bard if every hind 
ef Asiatic from lands just as crowded as Japan were free to cuter 
the ranoua Promised Lands along with thorn. 

I would not (five tbe impression that there is no sentiment 
•Bona* Japanese in favor of more liberal political institu- 
tion*; or of "democratic" institutions. Sued sentiment exists 

among a small group of edue ailvi d thinkers, 

bat they seldom dare to express those views, and then qittli 
fjedTy*. 'Sunn- commentators, however, profess Id |>- 
Japan the stirrings of genuine democratic and constitutional 
-iriiiri tjeeflilie appai 
■ . i' the Central all 

number r-.f "\ihoti Yujiro 
Nihonijin" (Japan and Japanese*, Dr. Yujiro Miyake, one 
nf tbe moat inflential editors in Japan, predicted that Ger- 
anay'a downfall would briug the downfall of the bureaucracy 
in Japan. He wrote: 



"Mr- 

istsl\ 
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It is difficult to define what we call bureaucrats in Japan, but 
practically they are those who belong to the Choshu and Satsuma 
clans, having controlling power over the Privy Council and the 
House of Peers as well as to a certain extent over the governmental 
offices. They say that Prince Yamagata leads the Japanese bureau- 
crats, but we say more correctly that a certain number of men lead 
the faction in the name of Prince Yamagata. 

The fundamental idea of Japanese bureaucracy is the superiority 
of government or officials of the government over the people. They 
think that officials are superior to commoners in all respects, so that 
they are always afraid of the appearance of the abler, greater and 
more influential men outside of their own circle. 

The Japanese Army was organized in accordance with the Ger- 
man system. So with Japanese politics, laws, science and every- 
thing else. Thus Japan was Germanized. The admirers of the 
German military system were apt to think that the German political 
system would be the best in the world, just as her military system 
was. The followers of the German science, on the other hand, 
blindly declared that Japan should follow Germany in all depart- 
ments of her national activity. 



We are, indeed, glad that our countrymen have gradually realixed 
their fallacies, as the result of the Allied victory and the downfall 
of German militarism. Amongst all, those of the medical circle 
were first awakened. Except Japanese physicians of an older 
generation, who still stick to the German method, men of tks 
younger generations are now looking for the source of their learn- 
ings in France, England and America. Next, the military circle 
is awakening, slowly though, and Japanese military authorities now 
recognize the strength of the French Army. But it may take some 
time before they realize fully why the British and American armies 
are strong and useful. 

The last to awaken are those of the political circle, especially 
the bureacrats. They are now struck dumb with amazement. They 
now have no time to think over the situation. Indeed, the change 
is too great and too astonishing to them. We are earnestly await- 
ing the time when they will finally realize the whole thing. But, 
is it possible? We are glad, however, that the people have already 
awakened. They do not see the bureaucrats with the same eyft 
with which the bureaucrats see them. The genera] situation has 
changed, no matter whether militarists or bureaucrats are atul 
dreaming their old dreams. 
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The illusions about Japan which have been, and still are 
U a great extent, prevalent in western countries are due to 
a combination of causes and circumstances, but the chief 
reason for them has been the propaganda conducted in west- 
fin countries, indeed throughout the whole world, by the 
I Japanese Government. As an English writer put it some 
' rears ago, Japan is past-master of the art of "window-dress- 
ing." The task of Japan's national propaganda has been 
to "window dress" that country, its national eham ■■■■ 
institutions, ideals, purposes, and acts. Its success has been 
remarkable. As an example of this " window-dressing," take 
the Japanese railways in Korea and Manchuria. They were 
♦quipped with the latest American cars, Pullmans and diners. 
At all plaees where tourists are likely to stop, the railways 
have bailt and operate good hotels. Tourists are amazed to 
fad at plaees like Seoul. Mukden, Dairen, Port Arthur, and 
Changchun, modem hotels, with staffs of well-trained scrv- 
ints. They naturally contrast these up-to-date methods with 
he Chinese government railways, and conclude 
■ ' thst Japan is progressive and efficient while China is nn- 
proBTewivc and inefficient. Tourists do not know, or seldnm 
think about those trains and those hotels being Japanese 
national propaganda; that they ore run at a hesv; 

being made np by the .Tnpnnese Government. 
Equally wrong conclusions often are made about the visible 
eridrnrcs of Japanese progressiveness in those parts of China 
there Japan has established a firm foothold, as in Manchuria 
tod Shantung; or what transpires in Korea and Formosa be 
Wad the screen of obvious material development. 

1 believe that the Japanese 'lovernmenf is sincere in some of 
ifc professions <>f changes of policy made since the downfall of 
the Central alliance; hut ii is merely a change of p> 
• change r>f heart. Moreover, it is a ohang.> of policy not 
from moral conviction, but for expediency and under com- 
ion, or the fear of compulsion Japan's foreign friend^ 
go whatever way her advantage lies, or in some phases*^ 
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her friendship moves in the line of which nation she fears 
that is, Japan is inclined to line up with power. She was be 
coming indifferent to the friendship and opinion of Americf 
while America was relatively weak among the powers, or was 
considered so. She began again to value the friendship anc 
opinion of America from the moment it was evident thai 
America would become formidable in a naval and military 
way, which would give force in world politics to the vast eco 
nomic resources and man power and wealth of America. 

In a private memorandum which I wrote in the autumn 
of 1917, in connection of certain remarks made to me bj 
Viscount Motono, then Japanese minister of foreign affairs, 
I said: 

Thus, for the first time since the writer has had a knowledge ol 

Eastern conditions, the United States really holds the balance oi 

power in that region, if it chooses to exercise it. The dependence 

| of France and England on America in bringing an end of the wai 

;in their favor makes those nations amenable to just suggestion! 

ifrom America relating to the Eastern question. 

As to Japan's sincerity in her present professions of a change oi 
policy in China, it should not be forgotten why she has changed 
and what caused her to change; nor should there be any relaxation 
of the conditions that give power over and pressure on her. Even 
if it is taken for true that the statements given by Viscount Motono 
to me represent a genuine and sincere reversal of attitude, it must 
be borne in mind that as yet this reversal is only in attitude, and ifl 
not yet translated into practice. Moreover, it should not be pre- 
sumed that even a genuine reversal of opinion by a small group of 
Japanese statesmen can at once undo with the mass psychology ol 
the Japanese nation the results of years of cultivation of a totally 
different thesis of national power and expansion. The Japanese, 
having for a generation been taught to dream of imperial powei 
and expansion by the sword, will not at once mentally consent to 
accept a comparatively minor place in the world : for there can be 
hardly any doubt, if disarmament comes and nations hereafter must 
develop according to peaceful economic laws, that such a condition 
will consign Japan to be a second or third class nation. Therefore, 
whatever Japanese statesmen and propaganda may utter now, it 
must be kept in mind that their hearts have not changed, and that 
it will take years before they will become reconciled to accept i 
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^arr place in the world than their own exaggerated ambitions and 
Urn fulsome compliments of western writers bare louglit tht-m In 
aspire to. Dunng this period of readjustment it tan bs (iipmtxl 
thai, secretly, they will constantly ho plotting ami pliinmng to guin 
adTantage along the line of their old [Tnmiim] HmMD of DS- 
tMwd t'Xpnnsion. and only constant vigilance will he able to bold 
ura in cheek. 

The Japanese Government's subsequent policy in China 
■bowed how accurately I estimated its alleged change of 
keart in 1917. 

Japan* attitude U> a league of nations eventually will 
depend on what such a league turns out to be. If tin' IdM 
» adopted by the principal Allied powers, tlieti ,1;i|>uti also 
will aeeept it, at least temporally, for she would be isolated 
otherwise. One thing is clear: if mush a league enforce* 
proportional disarmament, Japan will be very much eha- 
rrined. and will evade those provisions if she can. Already 
the expressions of Japanese statesmen and officials distinctly 
foreshadow thai attitude. For to reduce her armaments 
materially will deprive Japan of her only genuine title to 
rank as a "power " Marquis Okuma, when he lost was 
premier of Japan, in If)15, wrote in "Shin Kljos": 
"Diplomacy, to be really effective and successful, must be 
backet) up by sufficient national strength. It is only ten 
itr fifteen years since Japanese diplomacy began to carry 
weight with foreign countries, and it began from the time 
that western powers com me (iced to recognise JapHii's mili- 
tary strength." 

The Japanese Government to-day, notwithstanding the 
Great War, its outcome and its lessons, cannot eoni-cr 
national politics carried on except by the old methods and 

trmged by the old reckoning*, it will be manj yean before 
Japan, as well a* Germany, actually can revise her national 
character to accept and meet new conditions. 




CHAPTER III 
japan's policy in the great war 

A devious course — A policy of opportunism — How it was circum 
scribed — Japan's rating of other nations — "Powers" and lesser nation 
— America not a "power" — Why Japan entered the war — Not so obli 
gated by Anglo-Japanese Alliance — No quarrel with or hostility t 
Germany — Japan's forehandedness in declaring war — Her motives an 
alyzed — Periods of Japan's war policy — Its various motivations — Goi 
erned by expediency and opportunity — Lessons of the war — Makin 
Japan's army and navy obsolete — How foreigners in the East view Japa 
— Destruction of former international standards — The anti-British agi 
tation in Japan — Control of publicity by the Government — Secret diplc 
macy in wartime — The secret treaty with Russia — Putting pressure o: 
her allies — Using the German entente possibility — Oblique methods- 
The veto of events — Entrance of America in the war — The Russian ret 
olution — A German-Russo-Japanese entente — Count Terauchi's views- 
Baron Goto's opinions — Pro-German sentiment in Japan — Japan's posi 
tion at the peace conference — What she really wants — Fear of politics 
and moral isolation — The question of Kiaochou. 

JAPAN'S Course during the yftr wait fin flpyioflffi f\pd al 
tjniess o oblique that only by keeping clearly in mind 
its ruling motive is her policy comprehensible. Thai 
ruling motive was imperial aggrandizement. 

When hostilities began, the Japanese Government probably 
may have been surprised at the suddenness of the outbreak, 
but it was not caught unprepared. Such a situation, while 
perhaps not actually expected to happen soon, lonu had been 
calculated on; just as in Europe the German Government 
had every possibility of the situation there checked up and an 
orderly plan ready-made to handle it. Japanese statesmen 
were fully apprised (far better than, for instance, the Ameri- 
can Government was) of the exact niceties of the balance ol 
power in Europe ; how the nations probably would take sides 
according to their different interests, ambitions, compulsions 
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Iffmr II . and the military preparations and 

In the event of a great European war, the Jap- 

urse Ouvuiunnl had previously calculated the raniltaitt 

ftalffoa uud how it would affect Japan 's own imperial aiins. 

Toe writings and other utterances of leading Japanese slates- 

mm. pghlicJala, prateems, and military experts within the 

\»u twenty years reveal this unmistakably. 

Japan's imperial opportunity, with Europe occupied and 

I itself in a gigantic war, of course was quite deti- 

ireumscribed by geographical and other condition* 

many Japanese writers and some politicians iu- 

iltilRrd in, and at times gave expression to. wild dreams of 

practical Japanese statesmanship confined 

Its pin n* wiihin limits. Looking eastward, the probability of 

in did not extend beyond some islands in the Pacih'c. 

L»king to the smith, Japan had very definitely included the 

.it Indies within the scope of her possible expansion. 

Siberia contained distinct possibilities. But incomparably the 

creatrst field for Japan's imperial expansion lay to the west, 

in China, 

With respect to the conditions by which Japan's imperial 
expansion program could be worked out, Japanese stiitesmau- 
•fcip naturally was guided by the generally accepted tenets ol 
Science as they were held when the 
emit war began and by the status and characteristics ol 
anions as they existed then. Certain nations were classed 
n "powers," and the other nations were variously graded 
■twmnd class, third class, trailing off into weak and backward 
*it« and uncivilized peoples. By Japan's computation (I 
■are wen a confidential memorandum giving the rating of 
■atkins a» calculated by the Japanese army and navy staffs 
the i'nitnl States was rated a second-class nation, 
aotna power. The powers were, first, Germany; then. Great 
Britain, Russia, and France, and of course Japan herself. 
TV raited States was not rated as a power, because that 
in Lou had hardly any army, and its navy was not being kept 
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up. It is evident that Japan then expected that the colt 
known as pacifism would be able to control the military and 
naval policies of the United States. Japanese statesmen and 
thinkers — many of their writings show this — also were count- 
ing on the extension of the voting suffrage to women in Amer- 
ica further to weaken the fighting impulses of our nation and 
to place it permanently among the weaker nations. As to 
military and naval power, these were estimated according to 
the existing ideas of the experts as to tactics, arms, and the 
elements of military strength. 

Among the powers Japan had an open alliance with one 
of the greatest of them, Great Britain, which applied to the 
far East and India. It has been generally believed in Amer- 
ica, and also elsewhere, that Japan entered the war because 
she was required to do so by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
That is not correct, although at the time it entered the war 
ancTTOr suille time afterward the Japanese Government dis- 
tinctly gave out that impression. This attitude was main- 
tained as long as it served Japan 's purposes ; but later, after 
America had entered the war and was aiding the cause of the 
Allies in an unselfish way, an attempt was made to show that 
Japan had entered the war solely from motives of lofty prin- 
ciple. In a speech made at Boston on the Fourth of July, 
1917, Viscount Ishii, then on a special mission to America, 
stated definitely that Japan was not obligated to enter the 
war by the terms of the alliance with Great Britain, but had 
done so because she recognized the peril to the world which 
a victory of Germany would bring. This habit of the Japa- 
nese Government of adapting its announced motives to suit 
the circumstances is very well exposed by some editorial com- 
ment of the "Japan Chronicle": 

Viscount Isbii, of course, is making [in America] just the sort of 
speeches that is liked by people who like that sort of thing. His 
ascription of the rumours of a Japanese-German rapprochement to 
German intrigue is rather hard on Mr. Gregory Mason, as the fa- 
mous interview with Count Terauchi is the only thing in the way of 
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iir thai (ins been beard (or some time. Two years ago, 
int IhImi suggested to the American Ambassador us directly as 
1 Uiut Germany was at the bottom of every imse hi ef- making 
now be makes the ramaikahla statement that in nud- 
i'aafic Iuk aluuifocrs were disturbed by the question, "Are you going 
into alliance with Germany 1" Then.' must be Germans concealed 
■adrr the bunks in the trans-Pacific liners to disturb the thoughts of 
pMMBgera witli evil suggestions — something like the serpent whis- 
pvruig in the ear of tin- sleeping Eve. However, perhaps, like the 
■rrpiiit, the voice that disturbed tbe Viscount wan only an allegory. 
What is a good deal mure interesting is that Viscount Ishii stated 
m bis Fourth of July apeeeb that there was nothing in tbe Anglo- 
Japanrar Alliance which compelled Japan to participate in the war. 
That is tbc view that 1ms always seemed obvious, though some of 
the highest authorities have declared that Japiiu entered the war "iu 
accnrrlntiioc with tbe obligations of the Anglo- Japanese. Treaty." 
Wben. on one occasion, we pointed out that had participation I wen 
obligatory under the treaty Japan would have eonie in automat ically ' 
LQBtrwl of coming in only contingently after Germany bad rejected 
Ukt Irrm* nf her ultimatum, we were very severely admonished in the 
JipiDt-r-e press, and the terms of the declaration of war were quoted 
to snow how mnliciouH we were. But ben? is Viscount Ishii officially 
repudiating tbe obligation ! It is of course all tbe more creditable to 
Japan thai do treaty obligation was needed, but that is not how 
many prominent Japanese have regarded the matter hitherto. 

The circumstances through which Japan entered the war 
We extensively considered in a previous book of mine ["Qox 
Eastern Question," 1916), and the subject is given further 
mention biter in this work. At this point I am only trying 
to disclose tbe o baenraptigm of Japan's diplomacy relating to 
tie war n now as officially established that ^ 

Japan did not enter tbe war because required so to do by the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Therefore, when war started in 
Japan hail no quarrel with Germany and no apparent 
(ante to go to war against her. Germany had given to Japan 
tbsotulcly do provocation for war thai ever has been dis- 
rlo*cd. So if Japan then decided to make war on Germany 1 
it was for some purpose of her own that wat no! connected 
with the causes of the war in Europe, except that tbe war in ' 
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Europe gave Japan an opportunity to attack nations safel; 
that otherwise she would not have ventured to assail. Th< 
great war made it possible for Japan to take possession of sue) 
possessions as Germany had in the Pacific Ocean and in Chin; 
before they could be taken by the nations already at wa 
against Germany. As a matter of fact, the possibility tha 
Japan would seize this opportunity was not overlooked b; 
the Allied powers. In order to forestall a British occupatioi 
of the German islands in the Pacific, a Japanese naval fore 
was despatched to occupy them before an answer was receive* 
to Japan's ultimatum to Germany, and the arrival of th< 
naval squadron was immediately followed by a number o 

yj Japanese merchant ships loaded with Japanese immigrant 
and their possessions prepared for permanent settlement. 1 
reckoning of the speed of these ships, and taking the time o: 
their arrival at the islands, shows that they must have lef 
Japan before the declaration of war against Germany. Tha: 
was forehandedness quite up to the Prussian standard, anc 
almost equal in efficiency to Japan's forehandedness in at 
tacking Russia, in 1904, before severing diplomatic relations 
Japan's motives were obvious enough to those who under 
stand far Eastern conditions. There were some desirable p<» 
sessions of a nation engaged in the European war lying easilj 
accessible to a Japanese occupation. The aliffenent of th< 
powers in the war clearly indicated that within a few month! 
Germany would be cut off from the sea because of the greal 
naval preponderance of the nations arrayed against her; anc 
then in due course the Caroline and Marshall islands, anc 

\J possibly Tsingtau too, would fall into the hands of one of tht 
European allies. Japan did not want that to happen, anc 
neither did she want the Kiaochou leasehold to revert ta 
China if there was a possibility of obtaining it for hersell 
To seize the German possessions in the Pacific and China o: 
course required Japan to declare war on Germany. Japai 
had no hostility to Germany. Quite the contrary, for of tl 
Western nations the Japanese, especially the governing cUa 
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i.\ the most. Furthermore, most JapaneM 
sry experts believed that Germany ultimately would wiu 
rar. In that ease it would be possible after the war for 
n to adjust matters with Germany by negotiation; she 
I take chances on that. Meanwhile there was virtually 
linger in taking over Germany's possessions in China and 
'scific. That was the reasoning of Japanese statesman- 
on the question of participation in the war, as was cou- 
: trii!i-<l by the circumstances and by Japan's 
■ lions. 
is possible now, moreover, to get some perspective on the 
res of Japan at the beginning of the war by revelations 
are constantly being made of what she hopes to obtain 
m peace terms. This volume could be filled with qoottr 
from the writings and speeches of Japanese statesmen, 
ng educators, politicians, and publicists on these qucs- 
, but I dull take IS a typical view one recently expressed 
leading member of the Diet. I quote from au editorial 
e ''Japan Chronicle" of December 26, 1918; 

penatiam and aggression, which were to come to an end with 
nu*. have seldom received more frank expression — not even by 
Kflke and Bernhardt — than in the speech which Mr. Iliiniadn. 
President of the House of Representatives, recently delivered 
iwrtins in Hyogo of the Kokumisto, As reported by Japanese 
n, Mr. tlamadn suid thai nt the Peace Conference Japan's 
directed to questions relating to the pernnuunl 
mi»n of the South Sea Inlands now under occupation, the secur- 
t rights ami interests in Tsingtau, and the control of the riii- 
K.i*i.m Hallway. He admitted that if the principle of no- 
antic* and no-annexations, which he wrongly attributed to 
drnt Wilson, were endorsed hy the Peace Conference, it would 
(bruit to carry these points. Still, he though! Hint if Japan's 

■In wirr sufficiently persistent, they niictit be able ki M ■ 

all that Japan required. As America had a scheme of navnl 
i«'in. which in Ids opinion was designed with a view to counter- 
[ the influence of the British navy, si> Japan must expand her 
to eountcrlialnncc the navy of America. Apparently, is Mr. 
tde'a opinion, this project would receive the support of Britain, 
bos Japan's object of extending bcr territory would he attained, 
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for such a scheme of naval expansion would make it imperative foi 
Japan to retain possession of the South Sea Islands as a naval at* 
tion. With unabashed cynicism, and apparently with that Strang! 
confidence often shown that Japanese is a secret and unknowi 
tongue, he went on to suggest how Japan's promise to retroced< 
Tsingtau might be kept in the letter without affecting the ultimate 
aim of establishing Japanese control. Tsingtau, he said, "may \* 
retroceded to China, so far as formality is concerned, . . . but step 
must at the same time be taken to arrange with China for keeping 
the territory as a base for the Japanese fleet and succeeding to al 
the rights and interests possessed by Germany prior to the war. 1 
Aganist what menace is this Japanese naval station on the Chines 
coast to be maintained f Is America the enemy or is it China tha 
must be kept in subjection f Mr. Hamada, Vice-President of tb 
House of Representatives, confines himself to the declaration tha 
these steps are necessary for Japan's national defence and her eco 
nomic development in China. Furthermore, it is essential in hi 
opinion for Japan to take control of the Chinese Eastern Railwa; 
"for the purpose of Japan's national defence," just as the German 
in 1871 annexed Alsace-Lorraine in order that the frontier of tb 
Fatherland might be rendered safe. Mr. Hamada claimed that tb 
dispatch of Japanese troops to Siberia justified her claim to tb 
yy control of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and that if she failed fc 
secure it "her intervention in Siberia was at once meaningless an< 
a failure." Of any idea that the expedition was to assist the Allie 
by extirpating German influence in Siberia and suppressing tb 
thousands of German prisoners of whom so much was heard pria 
to the expedition, there is no evidence at all in Mr. Hamada's speech 
In his view the Siberian campaign was undertaken by Japan fc 
obtain certain territorial and economic advantages, and he scolds tb 
Kenseikai for opposing an expedition that had such objects in vie* 

The view expressed by this important member of the Die 
is not exceptional, but beyond doubt expresses the real senti 
• ments of a great majority of politically intelligent Japanese 
and it is the view expressed by at least ninety per cent oi 
published comments on these topics of leading Japanese anc 
the Japanese press in the course of the war. 

With such motives and objects, Japan 's war policy becanu 
subject solely to expediency as applied to those motives anc 
objects, which is to say that it varied according to circum 
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i. The variations of tbe policy can be comprehended 
it into periods, wind] 1 differentiate aa follows: 
. military calculation on old Hues. 
rbi Period of direct intimidation of China. 

nsion of the part of resources, indus- 
try, and tinancc iu modern war. 

I'd i Klfeets of these developments on Japanese political 
thought 

: a victory of Germany. 
i British period. 
itrance of America into the war. 
(hi The collapse of Russia. 

riod of pot-hunting and claim- jumping in China. 
■ riod of Siberian dcvclopmenta. 
iki The collapse of autocracy. 

These so-called periods, or some of them, more or less over- 
lapped out* another, yet each represents a distinguishable 
phiw of Japanese political opinion and motivation with re- 
fard to the war. The progress of military operations in 
Europe soon revealed that many theories of tactics and anna- 
swat upon which the previously existing military organiza- 
were predicated must be relegated in favor of new laeth-s 
ilianecs. The war was scarcely two years old when it 
.■ Japan's army and navy were out of date, 
course could lie remedied in time; meanwhile the couu- 
been drained nf surplus supplies, arms, and mimi- 
to v-ll then lo Russia. But tbe thing that impressed 
statesmen more strongly was the demonstration thai 
nation lacking ample supplies of certain raw materials, and 

inefficient and highly sj ialized ceonnmie organization, could 

Mfully to wage war against nations possessing those 

In short, Japanese experts began to understand 

■ the new standards Japan was not a power, 

in reality was a second-class nation. How was this to ba 

wawdirtlT Tbe chief elements of national sufficiency Ml a 

war-making basis arc not possessed by Japan within 
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her present territories. They are possessed by China, w 
also are to be found in Siberia. Incidentally they exist i 
some degree in the Philippines; but acquisition of those i 
lands by Japan has been dismissed as a possibility since tl 

\ demonstration of America's war-making strength. These ca 
siderations gave fresh im petus to Japan 'ft 4i*?i?n continent 

j policy, and caused he r To extend qffoy t g fo cpqtrol th e inn 

coaLamLail jresQarrfis of flhiBO&sLSfo^ia- 

I think it will be interesting and illuminating to insert I 
this place some extracts from a letter — the italics are mine- 
written in 1918 by a leading American resident in China to 
friend in the United States. I withhold the names of tl 
writer and the recipient, but vouch for the authenticity of tl 
letter : 

Several months have passed since my last letter to yon because 
have taken it for granted that your thoughts and interests must 1 
concentrated upon the more decisively important events at home ai 
in Europe; but while the attention of the western world has be< 
absorbed in that struggle, the East has been undergoing a no lc 
important development of its own : or rather, Japan has been takii 
full advantage of the critical situation of her allies, first, to demai 
and obtain a comparative free hand in the Extreme East and pa 
ticularly in China, and secondly, to use this advantage to her oi 
exclusive benefit in obvious detriment to China especially ai 
scarcely less so to the dominant nations of the West. Japan h 
worked assiduously and skillfully, but the factor which above i 
(except her geographical propinquity, her instinctive understand!] 
of Asiatic psychology and her detachment from the West) has givi 
her temporary superiority over the white races is the utter unscrup 
lousness and the lack of all principle which characterize her poll 
and actions, together with her willingness and ability to face ai 
deal with men and facts as they are, and not (as we Americans a 
so apt to do) as we would like to believe them. Neither in the mim 
of Japan's leaders nor in the public opinion of the nation as a whc 
has there yet been developed any trace of international honor, or < 
that altruism towards weak or subject nations which is so striking 
feature of our own foreign policy. 

Japan's rise from Medievalism is too recent, and in the twentid 
century she presents the interesting spectacle of a pirate natio 
pursuing a purely opportunist policy — a striking counterpart be 
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tike East to (he role whicli Germany has played during the prcs- 
georralion m the Weak In Fact, so similar have ben tin. polieiM 
■kirh have actuated both those nations that it la startling until we 
iHtrwWr thitt throughout Iut entire modern rise Japan baa Ukan 
Smnany as her pattern and has founded her present structure on 
ib eaeentially Prussian model It would be easy and not unmter- 
■ting lo trace the paraJlel between modern Frussianisni and modern 
Japan: not merely in military anil rniv;il affairs, hut in the en I ire 
aiUn and pntieipli- <il government; in tlie federal control of 
nlurstiuo, warped and twisted to unprincipled nuLiimal aims und 

inalea tree thought and internal criticism; in tin 
ai treaties with the mental reservation to adhere only to men of the 
pnmsi'>tis as would In- dear advantage U> itself sad to disregard 
[hem utterly when it might seem advantageous to do so, and with true 
Prussian disregard of all restraining morality; and, among other 
Itaaat* by the conduct of a very erpenxive and MMidioW propaganda 
m foreign conn (nee. 

In this last Japan has far surpassed her teaeher, probably beeause 
af a more acute renhxatmn of the difficulty of the task; and it is in 
America where the Japanese propaganda has lieen must active and 
wb«re. no far as we ran judge, it has heen marvelouslv successful. 
. . . The Japanese propaganda constitute* a danger more subtil bnl 
af tfanvly less importanee to America and the white races— to what 
•- might call tlie whole corpus of Anglo-Saxon political philoso- 
phy — than that which we are now combating openly in Europe; and 
la the success of this propaganda America seems to lend itself easily, 
travel greed ii>. bj comfortable paei flam and espeei ally by its lack 
•f interest and lack tif fixed and continuing policy in foreign affairs. 
■Hied to an extent by certain American business interests the sur- 
ma «f whose immediate plans in Japan nr connected: with Japan 
would be endangered by any diminution of cordiality. Americans 
air inclined to believe only what tbey want, (o believe lor nt least 
an it seems to us out here), and accept with eagerness every verbal 
prntntatxm of Japan's friendship and good will, and even of bar 
altruism toward China and good faith toward her allies in far East- 
ern affair*; and the timet trhen these protestation* hrreme more 
ft.jnrmi and mare fulsome almost always inditati the lis 
Jepmn't aeiumt to the contrary are more obtiotu and drantic Tha 
aaathing npoarings of tshii, for instance, in reference to develop- 
MU in China and Japan's attitude thereto are so diametric-ally 
Hrpuaed to the truth us to cause utter incredulity among Americans 
ho* that they couM pi lerionsly at home, 

Japan's influence in the American press is easier to understand 
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The influence of some few papers (possibly the ) may haw 

been bought outright. An American editor of national influence 
who passed through the East a few months ago stated privately 
that he was made a definite offer of $200,000 to promote in America 
the interests of Japan, it being specially explained to him that be 
would be asked to print no lies made out of the whole cloth, but only 
to suppress, minimize, or to explain away everything unfavorable to 
Japan, and at the same time to feature in a skillful manner what- 
ever might tend to increase American confidence and trust in Japan. 
If Japan had gone no further her methods would merely have been 
of Prussian crudeness, but her skill lay in the campaign which had 
preceded the offer. Before this editor had left the United States, 
before he had even contemplated the trip, he began to meet, appar- 
ently by chance, an increasing number of Japanese and Americans 
who had traveled in Japan, who persuaded him that the distrust of 
Japan was due merely to racial antagonism and to the misunder- 
standing resulting from mutual ignorance, and that he would per- 
form a very real service for America and for the peace of the world 
by going to Japan and making himself an authority on the whole 
far Eastern question. During his stay in Japan he wafe received 
with the simply charming hospitality which the Japanese accord Ja 
all foreigners of any possible influence, and was apparently given 
access to all shades of Japanese opinion. ... It was all done with 
German thoroughness of detail and with Japanese skill, and, man of 
broad training as he was, he was led to convince himself that he 
would be doing a patriotic duty as an American to conduct his 
paper on a pro- Japanese policy. There was no hint of a bribe in 
the way the financial offer was made; and it was only after he left 
Japan that he was able mentally to orient himself. . . . The pro- 
Japanese policy of the for many years is believed to have 

had its origin in the captivating hospitality and courtesy showered 

on when he visited Japan. No one who knew him even by 

his writings supposes for a second that he was bribed. ... In 
Japan (another example of Prussian thoroughness) there is a highly 
organized system for the entertainment and proper instruction of 
prominent foreign tourists. The most dangerous, because the most 
misinformed person, is the tourist who has spent a few weeks in 
Japan. Many foreigners have fallen easy prey to this method, 

notably , who was decorated with the Sacred Treasure 

for advocating in America a Japanese trusteeship for China. . . . 
The latest activity of Japan's propaganda was her effort to secure 
the consent of the other allied Powers for an exclusive Japanese in- 
tervention in Siberia, which, were she once in possession she would 
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never let go, and which would place her in direct touch with Russia 
and Germany, imd thus m a position to extort new benefits for her- 
self front her present allies, and eventually to consolidate a Ru: 
Ocnnan-J apam-se alliance. Tins is far fruin being an idle dream, 
or the nightmare of a Japanopbobe. By many o( Mi. sanest .-. 1 u . J . ■ r 1 1 • 
of the far East it is regarded as the greatest menace of the i 
(bate future. It is well known that Japan keeps in close touch with 
Berlin, ready perhaps to switch over al any time it would advantage 
her to do so ; a policy of extorting benefits from the Allies to rt 
with tbem while playing with Germany by remaining inactive. Out 
here it is believed that America's entrance prevented such a shift by 
Japan at the time of the Russian collapse. 

Following the realization that the war was destroying many 
of the formerly accepted standards of comparative military 
and naval power, came a generally accepted belief among 
Japanese, and "in the Japanese Government, that the Central 
powers would win the war. The Japanese Government 
not at all dismayed by that possibility; in fact, one scarcely 
can doubt that they would have preferred such an outcome to 
an Allied victory, although u stalemate of mutual exhaust 
with its comparative augmentation of Japan's military power 
and international influence, probably would be preferred to 
any other result. With Europe exhausted and divided into 
two comparatively equal groups of hostile nations. Japj 
diplomatic position would be much enhanced because of her 
increased value to whatever side she would decide to allv her- 
self. 

With that contingency in view, it became evident that the 
existing Anglo-Japanese Alliance niinbl become an embarrass- 
ment, for it would cripple Japan's freedom to make 
arrangements provided the result of the war should make sueh 
tenure* expedient and advantageous. These, it hardly ran he 
donbted, were the ideas and motives that actuated the remark- 
able wave of anti-British sentiment and criticism which per- 

nded Japan 111 1915 and extended into 1916. I gave nd- 

erablr attention to this topic in my last previous bonk ("OttT 
Barte-rn Question"), and I shall limit reference to it here to 
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some quotations from ' ' The Par East Unveiled, ' ' by Frederic 
Coleman, F.R.G.S., published in 1918. Mr. Coleman was dur- 
ing almost the whole period of the war an important agent 
of British war propaganda, and he twice visited the far East 
on that mission. His full reports to the British Government 
would be interesting, and his two books containing his observa- 
tions may be taken to represent such matter as the British 
Government desired or was willing to have published during 
the war. In the chapter entitled, "An Anti-British Cam- 
paign, ' ' Mr. Coleman wrote \/ 

"No Englishman will ever forget the anti-British campaign in the 
Japanese press when Britain was fighting for her life." 

The speaker was one of the most prominent Englishmen in the far 
East. His voice vibrated with emotion as he spoke, though his tone 
was low and his manner quiet and thoughtful. 1 knew that he was 
not given to impulsive and careless utterances. 

"I have been given to understand by prominent Japanese/' I said, 
"that the press campaign that criticized England so severely and 
advocated the abrogation or sweeping revision of the Anglo- Japanese 
alliance emanated from and was conducted by a most irresponsible 
section of the press. ,, 

"That is not true," was the reply. "The paper that began the 
business was 'The Yamato,* a Tokio paper that certainly could not 
be termed a particularly influential one. But the rest of the press 
of Tokio, with hardly an exception, joined in the hue and cry. . Are 
you surprised that we felt it deeply T Is it not natural that we 
should look for friendly sympathy from an ally at a time when we 
were engrossed in a struggle for our very existence T Is it to be 
/' wondered that when we received a stab in the back, instead of the 
support for which we had a right to look, the knife should go deep 
and leave a nasty scarf" 

That those unfamiliar with the press campaign that caused so 
much heartburning among the more thoughtful of the English resi- 
dents of Japan may grasp its full meaning, I quote the following 
paragraphs from a pamphlet of English authorship published in 
Tokio as an answer to a Japanese magazine article on the subject 

"Article VI, of the Anglo- Japanese Agreement says, The present 
Agreement will remain in force for ten years (from 1911).' The 
same Article continues: 'If when the date for its expiration ar- 
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lira, cither Ally is engaged in war the Alliance shall continue until 
s s ace is declared.' Nothing would seeui to be plainer. 

"The ordinary newspaper reader throughout the world interprets 
tbr present agitation in Japan for the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement as: 

I n attempt to get rid of an Agreement which has not run 

ll tin.- riii[iil».T of years cuntructed for. 
In Httempt to get rid of it m war time, winch it hud heen 
npmaiy agreed should not l» done 
- ~(3> An attempt to gel rid of it because some Japanese think 
(hat Japan could do hctk-r for herself in China if no llfliiiciniiilll V 
existed. 

**(-*> An attempt to get rid of it heeause some Japanese think 
Oreat Britain ts not doing well in the war or is not going to do 
Well. In other words, that the attitude of the JapaiMM will lie dif- 
ferent when the British navy wipes out the German fleet, or when 
Germany is driven from France. 

.ilii-nint to get rid of it which continued for many 
atuntha without, apparently, being reproved." 



Thr Japanese I talked with admitted flint nn anti-British press 
eunpajgu, advocating openlj the abrogation or revolutionary revi- 
■oo of the Anglo- Japanese treaty, took place in Japan when Britain 
•a* at war. But they minimized the importance of the papers that 
lauk pari in it, declared it was aimed against the English in Uh tar 
Eaid nlher than againsl Britain as a power, and said the obscure 
prase m out from nnder any real control and not worth bothering 
inr'a bead about. 
The Englishmen in Japan did not pass over the subject so lightly. 
■ r the Englishman the more deeply he felt the disloyalty 
of the attack. 

The fart Hint the campaign took place did not tend to better fee-l- 
ine between English and Japanese in the far But. Thai is a pit)', 
, ling, without Boeh extraneous aids to make it bitter, was 
, qute sufficiently unsympathetic one for the other. 

No perron who is familiar with the conditions and reguU- 

Hods nnder which newspapers are published in Japan credits 

■ for a moment the assertion thai the anti-British agitation in 

Japan during the war was maile against the wishes of the 

Oavmimcnt. Those who criticized the alliance with Great 
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^ Britain and advocated its repeal or drastic revision included 
prominent Japanese politicians, leading educators, men prom- 
inent in business, and even some men in the Government. The 
control of the Japanese Government over the press in Japan 
is virtually absolute in peace as well as in war. Editions of 
newspapers frequently are suppressed for the most trivial in- 
fractions of regulations, for actions that arbitrarily are con- 
strued by the authorities to infract regulations, or in some 
cases for alleged infractions of regulations that never have 
been issued. Nearly every newspaper in Japan has a "jail 
editor," a Japanese employed to take responsibility for its 
infractions of the regulations and suffer the penalty. Within 
the last twelve months a foreign editor in Japan has been 
convicted and sentenced to prison for publishing an extract 
from a foreign newspaper discussing political institutions in 
Japan. As an example, of which I could give hundreds, of. 
how the Japanese Government controls publicity in Japan, 
take the following editorial comment of "The Japan Chron- 
icle' J : 



By an unfortunate coincidence, in the same issue in which we 
telegraphically informed that Viscount Ishii [in America] onee 
more declared Japan to be using her efforts to attain an interna- 
tional democracy, there appeared a paragraph reporting a sequel to 
the Tagawa case. Now in that case it is very difficult to see any 
tendency towards the extension of democracy in Japan, whatever 
may be wished internationally. Mr. Tagawa, M. P., who was 
Under-Secretary to the Judicial Department in the Okuma Adminis- 
tration, wrote an article criticising the Genro for interfering in the 
selection of a new Cabinet, which Mr. Tagawa maintained was an 
Imperial prerogative. The article was temperate in tone and to 
most people would appear a moderate essay on a constitutional 
issue. Nevertheless Mr. Tagawa was prosecuted and sentenced to a 
term of five months' imprisonment, which was finally confirmed by 
the Court of Cassation. A number of his friends, including Mr. 
Ozaki Yukio, formerly Minister for Justice, thereupon contributed 
to a Tokyo magazine a series of appreciations of Mr. Tagawa's 
character. This has offended the authorities, and the Editor of the 
magazine has been called to the Procurator's Office for examination, 




Uw expectation being that a prosecution will ensue on a charge of 
rf ending a criminal. 

Ta* inference is that in Japan it is not only illegal to criticise 
tic Elder Statesmen for what is, rightly or wrongly, regarded as 
ummstitutional action, hut dangerous to express sympathy with one 
•bo has been sentenced to imprisonment lor the use of very elemen- 
tary rights of free speech. 

Wr should be glad to And Viscount Ishu delivering an essay to 
Americana on the principles of democracy as illustrated by the 
Tagaw* mm. Probably if his attention were directed to it ba 
would say that it was nil part of the German intngue to divide UM 
Allien. In Ibis category we must place the Sun Francisco school 
trouble, the alien hind laws in certain Slates, and the TwBBty-Ow 
Demands on China by Japan. The Germans are certainly a won- 
derful people. 

All the Englishmen with whom T have discussed the BftH - 
Pritirli airHnlinii in Japan are emphatically of the opinion 
that it was instigated and privately steered by the Japanese 
Government, which suppressed it when it had served the pur- 
pose it was designed for. That purpose was to impress upon 
Great Britain and the Allies in Europe that it was necessary 
to satisfy Japan in order to hold her with t lie Allies. The. 
military situation in Europe at that time was especially favor- 
able to enahle Japan to put this psychological pressure on her 
•Dies. Russia's military strength had been broken. SetbU 
had been crushed, the Dardanelles expedition had failed, and 
the Central alliance had been strengthened by the addition 
•f Bulgaria. Germany without apparent difficulty was hold- 
ing her own on the western front arid was able to make steady 
headway on the eastern front There was little visible pros- 
pert «f an acquisition of strength to the Allies that wooH 
eaange the balance in their favor. [Japan might have sup- 
plied ii, but had no thought of doinn so.) As regarded by 
Japanese, America was incurably pacific and would DOl enter 
the war under any provocation, Moreover, the Japan 
knew about the secret agreements thai i ■ 

the European Allied governments, whereby the 
of Russia, and later of Italy, were conceded by 
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Prance and Great Britain, in return for concessions or mili- 
tary support. If Russia and Italy could press for acquisitory 
gains in the event of a victory of the Allies and as compensa- 
tion for participation in the war, why should not Japan also 
take advantage of the predicament of Europe to obtain her 
bit! 

To Japanese in general, and also to Japanese statesmen, the 
moral issues of the war as voiced by European statesmen were 
merely political platitudes uttered under pressure of expedi- 
ency, and for effect upon the common sort of mankind and 
neutral nations, and which bore slight relation to the real ob- 
jects of governments in prosecuting the war or to the settle- 
ment of its issues. Japan's knowledge of diplomacy and 
world politics had been learned in the European school, the 
school of Talleyrand and Metternich. Japanese statesmen 
had studied the history of Europe, its previous wars, and its 
previous treaties of peace : and they absolutely were unable to 
conceive that a new set of principles for adjusting the issues 
of a war would or could be adopted in this case. So Japan 
worked steadily through the war to seize any opportunity 
that came to strengthen her position in world politics, and to 
safeguard it by agreements with other powers, and to create 
trading-points to use at the peace conference. In doing this 
Japan almost brazenly utilized the possibility that she could, 
if she wanted to, at any time make a separate peace and a 
subsequent alliance with Germany as a lever on her allies. 
Why should she not t Other nations in the Allied group had 
done it. 

Earlv in 1916 the Japanese Government thought the time 
auspicioufl^ U* g et ucilaitt -isaqesjad justed withJJussia, and it 
movecT accordingly. In that case tFeTxerman alternative was 
utilized, as is shown by diplomatic papers published after the 
Russian revolution: 

From M. Sazonoff, Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Ambassadors at London, Paris, and Tokio. Dated May 11. 1916 
The Japanese Government has informed me that the German 
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Ambassador n! Stockholm has twice approached the Japanese Am- 
twaMiW uiul attempted to convince him of the desirability for con- 
ing pence between Germany, Kussia, nod Japan. I informed 
...ilii be qmtt prepared lo listen to Germany's peace 
j (he condition that they should be simultaneously made 
o Russia, Prince, England, and Japan. As regards Italy, since sbe 
a not >et at war with Germany, there is no necessity for demanding 
that an application should be made to her also by Germany, but we 
will kerp Iiit Informed •.boat these proposals, because the relations 
to them ran only be determined by the Allies together. 

Addition for Tokio. F lease thank the Japanese Government for 
ttiU invaluable communication. 

As a result of toil method, Japan was able to conclude with 
the Russian Imperial Government a new treaty, signed in the 
in miner of II* 1 6 There were, in fact, two agreements, one 
published anil one secret. The secret treaty made then he- 
iween Russia and Japan whs published by the Russian revo- 
after the imperial regime was overthrown. The 
italic* are mine. It follows: 

RUSSO -JAPANESE TREATY 

The Russian Imperial Government and the Japanese Imperial 

, :it. aiming to strengthen the firm friendship between them, 

tUmbltsked through the secret agreements of JttU, /:-."", 190} . ■>»"<■ 

t1,Jul-t 1. 1910, <"•<! ■luxe 25, Jul,, S, 1912. have agreed U> supple- 

Brtit the aforesaid secret agreements with the following articles: 

Article 1 

li the high -eon trot I in? parties recognise thai the vital interests 

»[ cot and the other of them rei/uirr the safeguarding of China from J 

the pohttcml domination of am, third Power whatsoever, having bos- / 

* against Russia, or Japan: and therefore mutually obli- 

l\rs. in the future «t nil times when n re n instances 

i into open-hearted dealing*, baaed on complete trust, 

irj measures with the object of preventing the 

<i said state of affairs. 




b the event, in eonseqw nee of measure* taken hy mutual conse 
:1 Japan, on the basis of the p receding article, a declara- 
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tion of war is made by any third Power, contemplated by Article 1 
of this agreement, against one of the contracting parties, the other 
party, at the first demand of its aljy, must come to its aid. Each 
of the high-contracting parties herewith covenants, in the event such 
a condition arises, not to conclude peace with the common enemy, 
without preliminary consent therefor from its ally. 

Article 3 

The conditions under which each of the high-contracting parties 
will lend armed assistance to the other side, by virtue of the preced- 
ing article, as well as the means by which such assistance shall be 
accomplished, must be determined in common by the corresponding 
authorities of one and the other contracting parties. 

Article 4 

It is requisite to have in view that neither one nor the other of 
the high-contracting parties must consider itself bound by Article 2 
of this agreement to lend armed aid to its ally, unless it be given 
guarantees by its allies that the latter will give it assistance corre- 
sponding in character to the importance of the approaching conflict 

Article 5 

The present agreement shall have force from the time of its exe- 
cution, and shall continue to be in force until July 1-14, of the year 
1921. 

In the event the other of the High-Contracting Parties does not 
deem it necessary twelve months prior to the end of said period, to 
declare its unwillingness to continue the present agreement in force, 
then the said agreement shall continue in force for a period of one 
year after the declaration of one of the Contracting Parties dis- 
claiming the said agreement. 

Article 6 

The present agreement must remain profoundly secret except to 
both of the High Contracting Parties. 

In witness whereof the persons invested with full power by both 
parties, have signed and affixed their seals to the present agreement 
at Petrograd on the 20th of June-July 3. of the year 1916, which 
corresponds in the Japanese calendar to the third day of the seventh 
month of the fifth year of the reign of Tais. 

(Signatures). 

Sazonoff. 
Motono. 
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Several things in this secret treaty are significant. It was 
apparently made without the knowledge of the other Allied 
powers. It scarcely can be assumed, however, that the "third 
power" against which this treaty nominally was intended to 
protect the interests of Japan and Russia »n China was one of 
the European allies of Japan and Russia. That construction 
of the treaty would convict the nations that made it of down- 
right underfaandedness, or by logical inference of an expecta- 
tion of a betrayal of them by some of their allies. It was not 
directed against a nation in the Central alliance; in that case 
this treaty would be unnecessary, for Japan and Russia 
already were allied and at war against the nations of the Cen- 
tral alliance. There is no room for doubt as to the identity of 
the "third power" mentioned in this treaty. It is dimeted 
at the Cnited States. Japan recognized the United States M 
the nation most likely to oppose and withstand Japan 's designs 
to China, and the Japanese Government, while the war was 
(training her allies, at favorable moments fwhich meant usu- 
ally at times when the Allies were being hard pressed, and at 
■nine unfavorable turn of the military or political situation) 
«a» quietly pressing the Allied powers to agree to Japan's 
apecial position in China and other matters. From Russia 
Japan procured recognition not only of her special position 
in China, hut also was to have the military support of Russia 
in the event that a "third power" would attempt to disturh 
tbe arrangements of Japan in China. In a supplementary 
afrrement with Russia, made at the same time this treaty was 
Dcned, and also in the terms of other secret and published 
treaties between the same governments made since the Russo- 
Japanese War, just exactly how they would divide their inter- 
ota end positions in China had been clearly defined. Japan 
probably made use of Russia's pressing need of supplies from 
Japan, and financial credits to pay for them, to gain Russia t 
UiiwMit was depending to an even 
Wetter extent on supplies and credits from America, yet the 
Government did not fear to make n diplo- 
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matic trade against America secretly. America was still con- 
sidered an amateur in world politics. 

It is so seldom that one finds really discerning criticism of 
Eastern affairs in the American press that the following edi- 
torial comment of the "Boston Transcript* ' about this Russo- 
Japanese treaty is worth quoting : 

( No "armed demonstration against America" can actually be d»- 
\ covered in the secret treaty which the late Okuma government en- 
tered into with the imperial government of Russia, as published in 
the Bolshevik organ at Petrograd. But the treaty, which mani- 
festly is genuine, is a new evidence that the Okuma regime wis 
perfectly ready to enter into agreements with everybody against 
everybody else, if by that means a point could be gained for its pur- 
pose here and there. Japan had a hard and fast treaty with Great 
Britain, which apparently made the two countries firm partners in 
the East. But this did not prevent Okuma from attempting a secret 
' alliance with Russia and Germany to defeat the purposes of both 
1 Great Britain and America. That was one of his projects at the 
very time when Japan was nominally at war with Germany. Know- 
ing the treachery of the Czar to the Allied cause, Okuma was appar- 
ently ready to take advantage of it to get into quasi-respectable 
y^^elations with Germany. All this was unspeakably base. But 
Okuma fell from power largely by reason of his treacherous methods. 
Has his fall altered the Japanese character? No one can say that 
We need to keep our eyes open in dealing with these highly gifted 
people. But it is reasonable to suppose that no understanding of 
the Okuma sort exists between Germany and the present Govern- 
ment of Japan, and in the meantime there is no real Russian govern- 
ment of any kind in existence. The Bolshevik diplomatic publica- 
tions will make a highly interesting chapter of diplomatic history 
when they are all at hand and digested. 

It was in the summer of 1916 that the Japanese Govern- 
ment also induced Great Britain (as was revealed at Paris 
after the peace conference had met) to sign a secret agree- 
ment consenting to Japan's retention of the former German 
insular possessions in the Pacific Ocean that lie north of the 
equator. 

But events have a way frequently of putting to naught the 
best-laid plans of diplomats, and soon after the Russo-Japan* 
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secret alliance was signed and sealed, two momentous 
its made it of no value to. Jan.uu. __These e vents w ere tb*e 
■nee of the United States into the war and the revolution 

JK 

ft IHJUUbnity of a German -Russo-Japanese entente after, 
■erhaps even during the war, did not become active in 
weae political discussion until some time after the revolu- 
in Russia, and when tta remlta began to appear. Count 
iui-lii hud succeeded .Marquis Okuma as head of the Japan- 
ealiiuet, and in the spring of 1918, at a time when tin' 
rian question was to the f'>re, (Jn-gnry Miaou, editor of 
"Japan Advertiser" and then on the point of leaving 
to, had an Interview with the Japanese premier, which 
In -'Tin' Outlook'" (N'ew Vork I in May, 1918. 
at Terauchi's remarks to Mr Mason were written out by 
Y. Tsurumi. who acted as interpreter, were then submit- 
> [he premier and in the home and foreign ministries. 
by Count Terauchi, The interview there- 
I bo taken as "official." I quote from the intcr- 



Teranelii. you may permit me to ask a very bold. stnrifM 
said, "for 1 should like to dispel the misunder- 
r (hat ut prevailing among certain sections of Americans. 
that thr Berlin- Bngd;td dream has been ihattered, ivi-linn (ier 
bave begun to talk of a Bt-rlm-Toki.) mnneetiea 
iph Russi.i, Sunn- Americana are possessed of the opinion Ihut 
< n a possibility of Japan's forming nn alliance with Oenunj 
■ lb* war, if the conclusion of the present w:ir ahouhl fuvor sui-h 

a *itit is your Excellency'! opinion al*>ut ihisT" 
hat will depend entirelj mi how the present war inoy end," said 
twl Trmii'lu "it is impossible to predict the ehaagea winch 
awlBama of tin* n:ir may bring. If the exigencies of the mier- 
<n*l p'tali-ms'iipa demand it, Japan, being unable in maintain a 
iaotation, may be induced to seek an ally in Oer- 
r: but, n* fnr efl I can judge from the .■xislm:.- condition <>f 
■*, 1 nee no such danger. In other words, I believe that .l;ipau's 
i with the Entente Allies will continue unaltered after Lite 



V 
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The publication of this interview caused a small furor in 
Japan, and the press and government officials attempted to 
explain away the premier's statement, and even to dispute its 
authenticity, of which there is no reasonable doubt. Coming 
exactly as it did, and when the situation of the Allies as a 
whole was very sensitive to such ideas, the statement of the 
Japanese Premier made a deep impression. How it was re- 
ceived by the pro-Ally press in the East can be illustrated by 
some editorial comment of the "Japan Advertiser* ' of May 
29, 1918 : 

It cannot be said that an examination of the context modifies the 
face value of the passages we have quoted. Mr. Mason clearly had 
in his mind the possibility that German power would overspread 
Russia, and was seeking a clue to Japan's policy in that event. He 
began with questions about Japanese intervention in Siberia — a 
burning question at that moment. Would Japan intervene T Would 
she intervene singly or conjointly with the Allies? What would she 
think of a small "buffer" Russia, with Germany holding the Baltic 
provinces and Japan occupying eastern Siberia T Suppose Ger- 
many and Japan were finally face to face in Asiaf Would they 
meet as rivals or as friends? Since those questions were asked two 
incidents have shown how much they were to the point. One was 
the kite flown in connection with Mr. Collyn's visit to London which 
in effect held out the proposal that Germany would make a "good 
peace" in the West if she got her way in the East. The other was 
President Wilson's words on May 19, a fortnight after the "Outlook" 
interview had been published in America, in which he said: "The 
Germans seek for an opportunity to have a free hand, particularly 
in the East, to carry out the purposes of conquest and exploitation. 
Every proposal with regard to concessions in the West involves res- 
ervations with regard to the East. Now, so far as I am concerned, 
I intend to stand by Russia as well as by France." 

Count Terauchi's answer to Mr. Mason's questions was thai 
"Japan, being unable to maintain a position of total isolation, may 
be induced to seek an ally in Germany." He went on at once to say 
that he believed there was no such danger and to express his belief 
that after the war, as before, Japan's relations with the Entente 
Powers would remain unaltered. Further, it is not only just id 
Count Terauchi but essential to an understanding of the question, to 
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mt out thai ■ mm- <wi>trii'-i''l l>> Mr. M;i-"ri. 

unt Tersurtu's m not the originating mind. lie staled what 
pan might do m certain circumstances, and al onue added tbat he 
ii i' tlul H;i' Btreamstoiicea would ever Dome to pass. But 
■t is candidly examined docs that meet the point f The eircum- 
nn-s which the interviewer sketched Me not ligments of tlie imag- 
l many it devoting n!l her energies to the task of making 
tn actual ; she baa made considerable progress, and, so far as ttus- 
ix MMrrerd, it would be difficult to set a limit to her progress, 
iw ax* tbOM posubilitiee to be prevented from becoming aaeon- 
ab*-d [art* except by nil tin.* Allies putting us much energy inlo 
1 flgbl as Germany is doing, opposing her ambitions with "font, 
-ce to til**- Utmost, force without Stint or limit"? What is lorn' 

arms without force of willT It is u<>! the part of the leaders of 
lied nations to outline opportunist policies for the hour of defeat 
eii energies on making defeat imposnbfa. It 
y be said that opportunism is a universnl policy, uud (hat Count 
ntoclii has only given a cJuuraeteristieally blunt expnanon to a 
ed which all statesmen in their hearts confess. We do not see 
r any one can admit the premise with this war before them, ami 
■molly in vie« of the white bent of energy with which America 
i apt herself lo a task so remote from her traditional preoeCBpn- 
na. so devoid of material gain. Be that as it may, there is cynical 
r-ortunism and enlightened opportunism. The former waits OB 
-at*, intent on securing its individual profit, from the wetter; tin- 
ier «■•-**■« the opportunity to achieve the result which it prizes, 
•cannot imagine that Count Terauehi meant tn tell the world that 
pan would awnit the result and stand in with the wimu r 
mot escape the feeling tbat the impression which his words will 
ate will be something like tbat. 

Al frequently is the case in such instances, this discussion 
Ted rather to bring into relief the pro-German trend of 
pancse political thought than to prove its non-existence. In 
18 the "Daily Mail" i London) sent one of its staff eorta> 
ndents, Bernard Falk, to the far East to write about con- 
ions there. He interviewed many prominent Japanese in 
i out of the Government, among them Baron Goto, then 
Utter of foreign affairs. That interview was devoted prin- 
i a discussion of the question of intervention in 
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Siberia, but it touched also on other phases of the war. I will 
quote from the interview, as published in the "Japan Adver- 
tiser" of June 13, 1918: 

"Has Japan any ground for complaint against the Allies V 

"Of course you have heard of the differences of opinion regarding 
the exports of steel from America to Japan, but the differences never 
amounted to much, and the whole question was treated in a good 
spirit by both nations. Just now I think the United States is as 
satisfied with the result of the negotiations as Japan is. No, we 
have no cause of complaint." 

"But we might fairly complain of those Japanese politicians who 
appear to regret that Japan is not allied with Germany T" 

"I do not say there are not such men amongst us, but it is quite 
a common thing in any country for men apposing the government to 
say whatever suits their book and make political capital, which is 
why such politicians exist in Japan. The people of Great Britain 
may rest assured that so long as the Japanese Empire exists the 
Japanese people are their good friends." 

"And to me some Japanese newspapers are scarcely suggestive of 
enthusiasm for the Allied cause ?" 

"Please do not mistake temporary partisan political phenomena 
for solid convictions. Believe me, there is little reason to suppose 
that indifference or adverse criticism are deeply founded." 

"Further, it appears to me that the Japanese people utterly fail 
to visualise British achievements in their true proportions or to 
realize how much stronger Great Britain has become in a naval and 
militarv sense?" 

"There may be people foolish enough to underestimate your naval 
and military strength, but I would not place them among our respon- 
sible thinking elements. Possibly the Japanese people may have 
expected more showy results from your armed forces. You kno* 
how a coup de theatre appeals to common people." 

"Personally, I find it difficult to reconcile the German morale ol 
your army and the Germanized character of your culture with the 
universality of the English language. Please explain this contradic- 
tion of the common experience that with the prevailing language 
goes the culture of a people V 

"The question is a good one. I have never heard it from a for 
eigner before though he may have had it in mind. The condition 
you depict does exist in Japan ; you see German-like soldiers side bj 
side with an English speaking population. If I may be allowed t» 
say so that is a beautiful part of our national c racter. Japai 
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twurtwt the civilization of every country, but whether one Btndtea 
IntrUnd or Germany it is always, with us, from the nampdat oj 
»r Japanese people. So those soldiers wbo look to you so German 
ave in reality entirely Japanese iiuniis; so also tlie people whom you 
■ax speaking English are yet Japanese in thought. In otlux ivijnls, 
omi«ed civilization and borrowed beautiful things are only to 
mind off our own character, not to displace it. I stayed in Ger- 
may tor many years. I studied there and people may think me 
Tu-German. I am not pro-German at all. I am not anti-English. 
i quit* Japanese sharing the national views regarding our in- 
'■nships.'' 

"I do not quite follow you when you say that you are not itnti- 
Idtfii-Jt 1 would expect that T" 

"What I want to say is that I am not one-sided. I am very im- 
■artial. but when it comes to choose between enemy and idly, of 
our*- towards the enemy I cannot be prQ-GtnBMI I If I II 111 u pro- 
rmiin is an enemy and towards a friend I cannot be unfriendly 
a anti English. What I wish to convey above all is that I am 
apanieac, but at this juncture when we arc lighting an I'lii'im how 
U I be in different to the Allied Powers! Please undersiiml M 
orrvrtly."' 

"Ik. v<mi believe in the permanency of the Anglo -Japanese Alli- 

«*r 

"The injcstion has come to me before from foreigners, mehidmi; 
iiar Englishmen. If the whole world changes, if the sun met tfl 
»e in the west, then anything might happen. Othcrwisi — " 

"Thr strange pro-Japanese demonstration in Berlin on the day 
■ermany declared war on Russia still mystifies people in England 
ir.o know the farts. Can you explain it J" 

~l n I rrp rotation is difficult but I will give you m\ view 
hr war there was no incident hurting the feeling* ot the tm U 
iona (Germany and Japan). We were on very cordial taTBH 
"htTrtfore wfirn the German people thought that in the eomin;- wnr 
■pan night take sides on her own account, they did nol believe 
■pan would do any harm against Germany and they wanted lo 
Mnumirate their friendliness." 

"Dtd tw-v not think yon would take an opportunity to move 
(mimt Russia 1" 

"Some may have thought so but I do not agree. Germany most 
aer known that Japan and Russia would remain good friends," 

"Critic* of Japan say you light for your own materialistic ends 
ad not for ideals T" 

"Japan bad no particular reason to go to wax with ' 
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She came in in obedience to the obligations of the Anglo-Japanesf 
Alliance. And to keep faith. The facts are there to justify us." 
"But, pardon me, that was duty, not idealism!" 
"True, but behind the duty was the ideal. The late Empera 
Meiji left 30,000 poems enshrining the beautiful ideals of Tnanknw 
and in any moment of stress or crisis the nation turns to them as ti 
a Bible." 

That interview with the Japanese foreign minister very wel 
represents Japan's war policy as the Japanese present it. Ii 
is interesting to note, however, that Baron Goto, in talking ti 
an English journalist, adheres to the fiction that Japan entera 
the war in obedience to the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alii 
anee, an assertion which Viscount Ishii, talking to imprea 
Americans, expressly contradicted less than a month later a) 
Boston. 

With regard to the pro-German sentiment of Japanese, Ber- 
nard Falk wrote in one of his articles to the " Daily Mail": 

Except among a few Tokio professors there is no desire in Japan 
for a German victory, though her morale and army culture and prev- 
alent ideas are largely German, despite the fact that everybody of 
note talks English. There is considerable admiration for Gennin 
military achievements, leading in some cases to doubts whether in 
the Anglo- Japanese alliance Japan has backed the right horse. 

It no doubt was true that in 1918 Japanese were more 
doubtful of a German victory in the war than they were in 
1915 and 1916, and by that time it was pretty evident that the 
Allies were the stronger, with the addition of America, so any 
4 ^y uneasiness that existed about having backed the wrong horse 
was lessened. 

During the war the Japanese Government changed three 
times. A ministry headed by Marquis Okuma was in power 
when the war began. Okuma long has posed as a man of a 
democratic trend of political thought, and in that attitude he 
at times has been very useful to Japan, whenever in the course 
of events it was deemed expedient by the oligarchy to present 
a "liberal" front to the world, or to speak through a "liberal" 
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kontb piece. In fact, Okuma is one of the Elder Statesmen, 
hich is the inner circle of the oligarchy whose power was 
uilt npoa and rests now on the cult of emperor divinity; and 
o ministry in Japan ever pursued a more frankly imperial- 
tie policy than this Okuma administration did. When 
faunas government (as every Japanese ministry does in- 
ariably) became so entangled and involved in its political 
ratings and turnings that it was necessary to shift the scen- 
ry, a ministry with C ount Teraucb i as premier came into 
Bee. The Terauehi ministry lasted until the autumn of 
IMS, whTri (Tit: Allied war ;iims as impressed hy President 
niton bad been formulated on a platform of relegating autoe- 1 
ury and imperialistic aggressions of nations, and the defeat 1 
r Germany was portended almost with certainty j and Jap- 1 
«** statesmen thought it well to begin to adapt, the Japanese 
overnment to this change in world conditions. Tf the world 
aa to be m ade safe for democracy, then Japan 5 

.hi- that having swnng from a "luVnil" 
> _m militaris t ministry wjien it Looked as if militarism would f\, 
tMPft fl^M'^H by the war, the Government now would 
»e ijnDorracy by swinging even farther hack toward TThcr- 
Mtm. So tbe Ilara ministr y took o ffice with a flourish of 
•moeratic trumpets. It took office, it is interesting to ob- 
>rre, almost exactly at the lime when Germany, in pri-parn- 
on for making peace, alio changed coats, and placed the Gov- 
■nmrnt in the hands of a so-called "liberal" ministry. 
■pan also was pelting ready for the peace, and, as usual, took 
rr cue fn-ni Germany. 

With peace actually in sight, almost every editor and pnhli- 
xt in Japan turned to writing Japan's peace terms. There 
as rmarknhlo similarity among them. The terms outlined 
t Marquis Okuma, in the "Kokumin" of October 22, L918, 
* representative. They follow: 

(II Japan shonld approve ill decisions to be readied by Ormt 
num. Franc* ami Uw I'uilrcl Stall's s« fur bb the territorial altTa- 
«i w the Western front. Central Europe, Bnlkana and in the Afri- 
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can colonies are concerned, as she has no direct interest in the affaii 
of these territories. 

(2) Japan's attitude towards the problems relating to the fatal 
of Germany and Russia should be decided in accordance with tl 
conclusion reached by the Allied conference, but Japan should deck 
first that the fundamental principle applicable in settling the prol 
lem should be founded on the universal desire to obtain the perm 
nent peace of the world. 

(3) The problems relating to war indemnity should be settled t 
the Allied conference. 

(4) The future of the Samoan Islands, which has caused vario) 
diplomatic controversies between Great Britain, the United Stat 
and Germany, should be decided in accordance with the will of tl 
former two Powers, for the purpose of destroying German bases : 
the Pacific. 

(5) The German New Guinea, which is now occupied by the Bri 
ish should not be returned to Germany. Australia would not conse 
to the retrocession, even though the home government of Ore 
Britain might accept it. The principle should also be applicable 
the Bismarck Islands. 

(6) Japan should hold those islands like Marshall, Caroline, ai 
others, which are now occupied by the Japanese navy, as it is da 
gerous to return them to Germany, and as there is no reason to 1 
the other Powers occupy them. 

(7) The cable line between Tsingtao and the southern ialanc 
which is now occupied by the Japanese navy, should be held 1 
Japan. The cable line is a property owned by a private concern, i 
that Germany should buy it up before conceding it to Japan. 

(8) Japan should return Tsingtao to China, as she has declare 
but she should have the right to hold the exclusive settlement the 
and various organs and buildings attached to the settlement. Tl 
Tsinan Railway, which is a property of a private concern, should 1 
bought up by the German Government and then should be concede 
to Japan. 

(9) The problems relating to the maintenance of order in Siber 
should be settled by the Allied conference, but all the Allied Powe 
should refrain from any action or demand for acquiring concessit)] 
in Siberia. 

(10) The relations between China and other Powers should 1 
based upon the principle of open-door and equal opportunity. 

For a wonder, the conditions given by Marquis Okuma 
believe actually did represent about what Japan really want* 
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U far a.* they went She wanted to keep the Marshal! and 
Paroline Islands, and had made a secret agreement with Great 
Britain, the only Allied power that has an interest in the 
BUHrr, to that effect. Japan's main desire is to retain her 
Shantung province and at Tsingtau. To do that, she 
had marked out. and acquired by forcing the Chinese inhahit- 
ands, i large area at Taingtan (or a Japa- 
nese "foneession," and similar areas at Tsinan and other 
plac-s in Shunt ting. With those concessions, and the special 
rights wrung from China by the agreement of 1915 and its 
supplements, and with possession of the Tsingiuu-Tsinaii rail- 
way, Japan would lie content fur a time. In Siberia Japan 
M indeed anxious that the Allied powers "'should refrain from 
any action or demand for acquiring coDcessions in Siberia," 
for that would give other powers a foothold there, wbieh 
Japan does not wanl then) to obtain. 

It is of slight consequence whether Japan obtains Ihe 

Marshall and Caroline islands by i esation or bj becoming 

a mandatory of a league of nations. Objection to Japan own- 
lade by other nations, is solely strategical, 
because of their possible use for naval bases and wireless sta- 
ir' a league of nations becomes a reality, and ama- 
a*eu1* are kept within reasonable anil proportionate bounds, 
wen atntegiea] points have little value. 

While Marquis Okuma's list covers what Japan wanted of 
the peace conference in terms of territory and vested interests. 
tl by no means Includes all of what Jnpan wants to secure. 
I (hall summarize what I believe to be what Japan really 
Ntfl in world polities at this stage of the game: 

I. Confirmation by the powers of agreements made by them 
*ith Japan during the war. 

1 Recognition by the powers of agreements whieh Japan., 
hat obtained from China during the war. 

ignition by the powers of Japan's paramountey in 
u> settlement of far Eastern questions. 
That is what Japan wants, and I la-re will be tremendous 
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disappointment in Japan if those objects are not secured. 
Japan 's attitude toward every question in the settlement of 
war issues will be determined solely by their relation to those 
propositions. The first five articles of Marquis Okuma's list 
refer to questions in which Japan has no interest except u 
they affect the world balance of power, and Japan will adapt 
her policy to whatever balance of power emerges from the 
war. Discussing the first three months of the peace confer- 
ence in the New York "Evening Post," of March 8, David 
Lawrence wrote: 

The Japanese delegates are the mystery of the conference. They 
say least and interfere less in what is going on. Silently they listen 
to what is said and rarely make comment. The Japanese delegatus 
always appeared to be on cordial terms with all the other delegation. 
They seemed merely interested onlookers, but promise subsequently 
to take a vital part in the conference. 

Japan was merely an interested onlooker at the conference 
-until matters that touch her interests would come up. Except 
for the flurry about China revealing some matters connected 
with Japan's attitude in China fthat incident is discussed 
later in this volume }, the Japanese delegation observed a de- 
tached attitude in the early months of the Paris conference. 
Japan went to the conference, as she entered the war. in a 
spirit of opportunism. She was prepared for all ordinair 
eventualities. If the conference was handled in the usual way 
and controlled by the usual motives, which Japan rather ex- 
pected, and hoped, the Japanese Government felt able 
to hold its own. Japan knew that other nations in the 
\ allies' prroup had pursued an oblique course during the war, 
and would go to the conference to urge claims and secret 
agreements no whit better, and in cases worse than those Japan 
jwanted to get recognized. The Japanese Government knew 
also that the nations whose objects and motives were identical 
in principle with those of Japan would be in a large majority 
at the conference. Here was good ground for diplomatic 
trading, and Japan went with a number of "trading horses" 
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i her diplomatic bag. She also was fairly well supplied with 
mm that can be used as "smoke-scri-ens," and as offsets with 
twcrs, like the United States, that cannot be induced by 

* old-fashioned trading process. Among tbese "OBOk*- I 
rerris" is the so-called "race-equality" issue, with its eorol- I 
ry of Japanese immigration to the United Slates, Canada, ' 
id Australia. Japan, of course, did not want a league of 
.Linus: but she is quite prepared, if a league is organized, 
join it, and to claim her right to be its mandatory in the far 
urt. 

The great fact that confronts Japan as a result of the war 
that her former method of reckoning international values 
1*1 be changed completely. The list of international ratings 
a to be revised radically. The powers now are, apparently, 
merica, Great Britain, France. Italy, and Japan. In 
is list, it is evident that some of the nations arc rated as 
were only by courtesy, when they really have dropped to the 
cition of aeeond class nations. Japan herself has dropped 
ek. in fact, into the second class; for she haa not the re- 
tirees to encounter successfully a real power. For instance, 
fnrr the Great War Japanese experts rated America as a na- 
m in the second class, and felt certain of Japan's ability to 
i ■rica in any war about issues outside the North 
meriean rant incut. Japan has no such illusions now. Jap- 
teae experts know that Japan has slight chance in a war 
■tween those nations alone to defeat America on any issue. 
tp*ne*e *tatesmen feel also that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
Dot likely to be renewed by Great Britain, and that an en- 
nte oT America and Great Britain is almost sure to follow 

* war. The collapse of Russia and the temporary ecllpM of 
ernwny I ■ tn ease she tnkej 

; ;i nr Great Britain. The Japaneaoudekga- 
an. furthermore, carried to the pence conference It feeling of 
leanness about the probable exposure of her real role during 

* war and the sentiments of some of her allies about that; 

abort, Japan dreaded ft moral isolation . 
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Certain moral embarrassments of Japan's position were 
very well put by the well-known English author and authority 
on China, Lenox Simpson (" Putnam- Weale"), in November, 
1918 : 

In these circumstances nothing is more amazing than the sugges- 
tion Japan is reported in the press to have made that her advisers 
advise China regarding China's peace programme. If there is one 
power left in the world that resembles Germany in her methods of 
conducting national business, and in the constitutional predominance 
of the military caste, that power is Japan. In her view countries 
are still the estates of princes and the peoples are merely their sub- 
jects. In all the literature that has poured out of Japan during the 
war there is no indication that the aim and purpose of democracy is 
in the least bit understood; for although a "popular" Cabinet has 
just been installed in office, the constitution has not been changed, 
nor have Ministers been made by the machinery of law responsible 
to Parliament. Precisely the same language can be applied to Mr. 
Hara and his colleagues in the Cabinet as President Wilson has just 
addressed to the government presided over by the Prince Max of 
Baden — namely, that it is evident that the people have no means of 
commanding the acquiescence of the military authorities of the em- 
pire in the popular will, that the power of the emperor to control 
the policy of the empire is unimpaired; and that the determining 
initiative still remains with those who have hitherto been the masters. 

Consequently, bearing in mind what has gone on openly in the far 
East under cover of the war, and remembering the many subversive 
measures attempted against China under the heading of desiderata, 
it is within the range of possibility that unless constitutional adjust- 
ments making for the supremacy of the civil power speedily come in 
Japan, she may encounter the humiliating experience of having the 
German plenipotentiaries inquiring of her at the Peace Congress 
whether they are dealing with the authorized representatives of a 
Parliamentary government or the agents of an autocratic regime; 
and if the latter, that any discussion be postponed until the popular 
standard which has been forced on Germany be likewise forced on 
Japan. 

The sudden ending of the war thunder-struck the Japanese 
Government and people. So ill prepared was the public in 
Japan for it that, when the terms of the armistice were re- 
ceived, the Government would not permit the full publication 
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«f them for several days, so the people could be prepared to 

receive the news. 
Before leaving the topic of Japan 's policy in the war, it may 

he well to introduce some evidence of Japan's position and 
obligations regarding the Tsingtau question. The real atti- 
tude of the Japanese Government, I am convinced, is reflected 
accurately by the views of the Japanese member of the Diet 
previously given in this chapter; but that of course is uot the 
published official attitude. On the day Japan's ultimatum to 
Germany- was aent, Marquis Okuma, then Premier of -Japan, 
«»vc thi- following statement, which was communicated to the 
press in America by the Japanese nfneiul propaganda in New 
Tork, the "East and West Bureau": "Japan's proxittHg I" 
China breed) many absurd rumors; but I declare that Japan 
arts with a clear conscience, in conformity with justice, and 
hi perfect accord with her ally [Great Britain]. Japan has 
M l-rritnriid ambition, and hopes to stand as the protector 
of peace in the Orient " A few days later, at Tokio. Marquis 
Okiinta. in a public add rem, said: "Japan'* warlike opera- 
tion* will not extend beyond the limits necessary for the at- 
tainment of the object of the defense of her own leg 
iOltrCaU. The Imperial Government will take no such action 
a* could give to a third party any cause for anxiety or un- 
easine-s retarding the safety of their territoritics or posses- 
sions." And on August 24, 1014. Bfarqnii Okuma tele- 
graphed a message to the American people through "The In- 
dependent" fXew Torkl, as follows: 

I gladly *fi» the opportunity to send, ttirougii Hie m. ilium of the 
Independent." a message to the people of the Carted States, who 
have always been helpful and loyal friends of Japan. It i* my 
dnttrr lo eootinee yonr people of tin- sincerity <>f my Gorenunanl 
and of rnv people in all their utterances and Baanraoeea ctmsaCted 
with the present regrettable situation in Europe and the far East. 
Ewrv aeoae of loyalty :■ ti <1 hon< n to eooparatl with 

Great Britain to clear from these waters tlie enemies who in the past. 
t and Hie future menace her interests, her trade, her slup- 
i her people's lives. The far Eastern situation is not of our 
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seeking. It was ever my desire to maintain peace, as will be amply 
proved; as President of the Peace Society of Japan I have con- 
sistently so endeavored. I have read with admiration the lofty 
message of President Wilson to his people on the subject of neu- 
trality. We, of Japan, are appreciative of the spirit and motives 
that prompted the head of your great nation, and we feel confident 
that his message will meet with a national response. 

As Premier of Japan, I have stated and I now again state to tks 
people of America and of the world that Japan has no ulterior 
motive, no desire to secure more territory, no thought of depriving 
China or other peoples of anything which they now possess. My 
Government and my people have given their word and their pledge t 
which will be as honorably kept as Japan always keeps promises. 
(My italics.) 

Early in December, 1914, Baron Kato took the occasion of 
an interpellation in the Diet, to shift Japan's position in 
respect to Kiaochou. The proposition is included in the fol- 
lowing questions and answers, published in the Japan press : 

Questions 

(a) Whether Kiaochou will be returned to China f 

(b) Whether the Imperial Government of Japan were pledged to 
China, or to any other Power, in the matter of the final disposition 
of Kiaochou t 

(c) Whether the clause in the ultimatum referring to the final 
restitution of Kiaochou to China did not bind the action of Japan f 

Baron Kato's Replies 

(a) The question regarding the future of Kiaochou was, at pres- 
ent, unanswerable. 

(b) Japan had never committed herself to any foreign Power on 
this point. 

(c) The purpose of the ultimatum to Germany was to take Kiao- 
chou from Germany and so to restore peace in the Orient. Restitu- 
tion after a campaign was not thought of and was not referred to in 
the ultimatum. 

In the years 1915 and 1916 the utterances of Japanese states- 
men and the Japanese press distinctly adopted a tone repudi- 
ating the original promises to return Kiaochou to China, and 
began to invent diplomatic euphemisms for that repudiation. 
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The real reason, of wane, was that the war situation indi- 
cated that .Japan safely could repudiate those promises and 
Could act as she liked in China. However, after America 
entered the war, Japanese comment on the Kiaochoo question 
played it about "fifty-fifty-," so that either attitude could be 
adopted, as expediency dictated. When China hail become 
one of the Allies' group, and the defeat of the Central alliance 
was establixlicd, the original attitude was resumed. After 
reaching Paris as head of the first Japanese delegation to the 
conference, Baron Makitio gave an official statement as fol- 



Japan is now pledged to return to China this harbor and port 
built with Ginnan money, together with the territory of Kianelion, 
U will tT'< iv<' eighty H'lirs sooner tlinn the i-onlri ]n>--ilily 
hsve seeored it. The treaty of 1015, under which this restoration is 
to br made, cotilnms no secret clauses, and an agreement, entered itilo 
la September, 10 18, regarding future Cliino-Jnpimese erin^,. 
Shantung contains no ■tinulatiOD which is mure or less than n just 
lad mutually helpful settlement of outstanding questions. 

There the issue rests at this writing. Its eventual disposi- 
tion probably will extend to the war's aftermath. 



CHAPTER IV 

CHINA AND THE WAB 

Sentiments of Chinese about the war — Apprehension of Japan— H- 
forts to preserve China's neutrality and territorial integrity — The if* 
proposal — Outline of the situation — China's rights and wishes disre- 
garded — Japan's ultimatum to Germany — China's sovereignty ignored— 
Great Britain's attitude — Position of the Unittd States — Japan's over- 
running of Shantung — The next move — Japan's twenty-one demands— 
Her oblique course — The * 4 Agreement'* forced upon China — China's pro- 
test — Statement by the United States — Dilemma of the Chinese Govera- 
ment — China's first offer to join the Allies — Its discouraging receptios 
— China's second offer to join the Allies — Conditions of this offer — Ph* 
blocked by Japan — Irritation of Japanese press — Japan's attitude de- 
fined | 

WHEN the Great War began, China had not become 
stabilized from the Revolution of 1911 and the at- 
tempt at counter-revolution in 1913 ;* but the Gov- 
ernment under the Presidency of Yuan Shih K'ai gradually 
was establishing its authority over the country, with a fair i 
prospect of working out a peaceful solution of the internal 
situation. 1 President Yuan estimated events with consider- 
able prevision, and at once took measures to prevent Chin* 
from being vicariously involved. He, in common with other 
close observers of far-Eastern politics, felt that China's cause 
for uneasiness sprung not from acts of any of the belligerents 
in Europe, but centered in the course of Japan. 

With few exceptions, the Chinese felt at the beginning of 
the war only surprise at its sudden outbreak, and almost a 
complete confusion regarding its causes and issues. If Amer- 

i The events embraced in the situation of China at that time and ii 
the years from the beginning of the Great War to 1016, are extensively 
narrated and criticized in a previous book of the author's, "Our Eastern 
Question/' published in 1916. 

84 
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candidly will recall their own general state of mind 
;hr- w.ii- when it began, they, perhaps, will comprehend 
itellectual reactions of Chinese to that stupendous event, 
•tween the two groups of belligerents, the Chinese had 
■cided predilections or sympathies, and only vague no- 
about the rights and wrongs of the matter. The Chinese 
did not have, as in the case of most Americans, ties of 
ous. political, and ethnological origin with the nations at 
;o stimulate interest and to aligftsyrapathy China had 
■ed humiliations and what the Chinese regard as wrongs 
it just ice at the hands of most of the nations at first in- 
d in the war. As between them, if there was any tip- 
of the scale, it is probable that the Chinese felt less re- 
icnt against Germany than, for instance, against Russia 
vat Britain; and certainly even at that time the Chinese \ 
much more apprehensive of Japan than of any nation ! 
I rope. 

Iced, without doubt it was apprehension of Japan that ,/ 
lated the actions of the Chinese Government in the early 
i of the war, and the same fundamental reason has mo- 
il China's policy throughout the war. All students of 
rn politics felt at once that Japan would regard the situ- 
in the light of opportunism. It was natural, as in the 
if America and other nations, that the first thought of 
i was to assume and to sustain a position of absolute 
aluv The measures taken by the Chinese Government If _ 
[rtect the interests of China and to secure her neutrality 'i ■ 
e summarized as follows: 

A proposal to neutralize under China's control all Chi- 
lerritories leased to foreign belligerent nations or nations 
I might thereafter become belligerents. 
A propOMl to limit any warlike acts by any belligerents 
ioese territory to specified areas. 
i proposal that China would join the Allies. 
t three measures were not, of course, made simultn- 
Thc second followed the failure of the tirst; the 
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third was a consequence of the rejection of the others and the 
policy of Japan. 

The first proposal was made in the spirit of absolute near 
trality. In order to make its application general, and la 
avoid the appearance of being directed against, or in favor oi, 
any power or belligerent side, this plan would have included 
the leased territories of Kiaochou (German), the leased terri- 
tories at Kowloon and Weihaiwei (British), the leased ter- 
ritory of Kwangtung, including Port Arthur and Dalnj 
(Japanese), and regions policed by Russia and Japan under 
the Manchurian railway agreements. Had China been a 
strong nation, deali ng with oth er n* f i ftna on a gen ui ne h aA 
of equality an ( f self-determin ation, there would have been no 
question as trf^r : SaSSef Hef simply would have announced 
her intentions to the world, and have taken over control of thfl 
territories as a measure of self-protection, and few would 
have questioned the propriety of the action or her right so to 
act. But if China had been a self -deter mining nat ion, she 
never "wbulcT have granted these leaseholds, which were ob- 
tained and held by those powers for their own strategical 
reasons. 

At the time the proposal to neutralize the foreign strate- 
gical leaseholds in China was advanced, Japan was a neutral; 
and the friendly offices of Japan and the United States, ai 
1 the two principal neutral powers, were solicited by the Chi* 
ilese Government in inducing the belligerent nations to eon' 
sent. And curiously, but not surprisingly to those conversant 
with conditions, it was neutral Japan, not one of the belli 
.gjerents, that blocked the proposal. Germany probably would 
"Have consented, for by so doing she stood to lose no definite 
advantage, since it was. inevitable in any case that Tsingtas 
would soon be made useless as a base for German naval opera- 
tions by joint or separate action of the British, French, and 
Russian navies; indeed, the German legation at Peking wai 
receptive to the proposal, foreseeing that refusal would tend 
to draw Japan into the war. Great Britain was also reoeptitt, 
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«rore ahe would sustain no appreciable loss strategically by 
neutralizing Weibaiwei, urn! the elimination of Germany's 
iar-Kasteni base would be accomplished without disadvan- 
tageous!}* involving China. Such a course also would coin- 
cide with general British interests vis-a-vis China. The 
friendly offices of the United States were enlisted, or an at- 
tempt wa * made to enlist them; and it appears that the United 
States took some tentative steps toward bringing the powers 
into rompltanee. However, the opposition of Japan and the 
euufusc-i and flustered state of international affairs delayed ac- 
tion until Japan precluded further moves by sending an ulti- 1 
malum to Germany on August 15, 1914: 

Wt» i-twwrider it highly important and necessary in the present sit- 
■ation to lake measures to remove the causes of all disturbances of 
the peace id the Far East, and lo safeguard the general interests 
aa rut! (ei» plated by the agreement of alliance between Japan and 
Great Britain. 

In order to secure a (inn and enduring peace in Eastern Asia, 

the otfahiudinwtit ni' which is the aim of the said agreement, the 

Imperial Japanese Government sincerely believes it to be its duty 

to -rue the advice to the Imperial German Government to carry out 

i g two propositions: 

Firsi. To withdraw immediately from Japanese and Chinese 
trmli-r* German men-of-war and armed vessels of all kinds, and to 
dtaarm at once thnsc which cannot Ik so withdrawn. 

Srrauil. To deliver on a date not later than September 15 to 
tike Imperial Japanaae not lion lies, without condition or compensa- 
tion, the entire leased territory of KioOcbou, with a view to the 
(teDtual restoration of the same lo China. 

The I in -w rial Japanese Government announces at the same time 
that in the event of not receiving by noon on August 23, 1914, an 
■aaan from the Imperial German Government signifying its tuv 
■mditional acceptance of the above advice offered by the Imperial 
Japanese Govern mint, Japan will be compelled to take such action 
M the may deem necessary to meet the situation. 



The attitudes of the various interested powers, as developed 
by this incident of the effort to protect China's neutrality, 
wre significant. Russia was indifferent at first, but when 
n'a opposition developed, she was precluded by open and 
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secret agreements with Japan from assenting, or at least from 
signifying approval. Great Britain (or British interests and 
v/ the British press in China) seemed favorably disposed to the 
proposal until Japan's position developed. Great Britain, 
entering upon a long and precarious war, probably felt that 
it was inexpedient to create friction with Japan at the outset 
France, her whole attention concentrated on the German in- 
vasion, was too distracted to give- attention to the matter or 
to estimate how it would affect the course of the war, or 
French interests in the far East. It is probable that France 
merely followed Great Britain and Russia. The time was too 
short for the United States and other neutral nations to or- 
ganize any effective action to stay Japan's hand and to pro- 
tect China. Events were marching with seven-league boot*, 
and the disinterested statesmanship of the world in most casei 
was unable to anticipate or direct them. 

It is interesting to note that the terms of Japan's ulti- 
matum to Germany concerning the leased territory of Kiao- 
chou state as its objects almost exactly what it was proposed 
to accomplish by China's plan for neutralization. The dif- 
ferences were that by China's proposal she would halt 
taken control over the territory, which belonged to her na- 
tional domain, and furthermore, that acts of all the belliger- 
ents within China's territories would also have been neutral- 
ized. That did not suit Japan, because she purposed making 
use of the opportunity to install herself in Germany's por- 
tion in China and also to extend that position. Aside froa 
that ultimate motive, Japan by her action arrogated to herself 
prerogatives which belonged exclusively to China. By whit 
right of international law or custom, for instance, did Japan 
order Germany (for her ultimatum amounted to an order, 
although called " advice") to withdraw all her war-ships and 
armed vessels "from Chinese waters"? Yet the ultimata* 
did that in plain words. At the very moment when Japanil 
ultimatum was delivered, the Chinese Government was eon- 
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docting diplomatic conversations with all the belliyrt-pnt and 
two neutral powers (Japan and the United Stales) to remove 
from or intern German war-ships in her waters, and allied 
war-hip* as well. All allied and central alliance war-ships 
were in due course interned in Chinese waters that China con- 
trolled. It was remarked at the time that Japan had taken 
the opportunity early in the war to assert a kind of protec- 
torate or suzerainty over China; a presumption that alarmed 
China even more than it offended her by covert diplomatic 
inault. 

Regarding the attitude of Great Britain then I wrote in 
" Oar Eastern Question ' ' i 

Tb*re an- two theories for Great Britain's course at the time. 
Ooe is that Great Britain iuitinted Japan's action by ri^inc-.r it il: 
her aid unili-r the alliance. The other theory i> that Japan herself 
took the initiative, contrary to tin- real desire of her ally, sod by 
force of drcutmilnnces compelled Great Britain to iicquicsce witii, 
and officially to (.auction, this diplomatic fiction. I believe in ihe 
Utter theorem. It coincides with tbe logic of facts and eaadibona, 
wrth British interest* in China, ami with Hn honorable regard fot 
Orrat I'm toward China and other nations com- 

nuited to [he 'open door 1 and 'integrity of China' policies; and 
than ta plenty of evidence to support it. 

Nothing that 1 know of has happened since I expressed 
that opinion to make me change it; but. rather, the whole 
mane of events in the Kaat and the trend of different na- 
tional policiee there as they have been influenced by the war 
hare (ended to confirm it. There is no doubt, however, that 
when Japan had definitely taken her stand, and undertaken a 
course of action which would put her at war with Germany 
OH the Tsingtau issue, the British Government accepted it as 
a fait accompli, and since then has shaped its utterances and 
policy accordingly, however dubious it must at times have 
felt about the outcome, and dissatisfied as it undoubtedly baa 
been with many of Japan's subsequent acta. 

When the Chinese Government had failed in its effort to 
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eliminate the foreign leaseholds in China as military areas 
and contention-points between thfe belligerents, its next move 
was to try to limit the scope of military operations against 
Tsingtau to the territory at Kiaochou leased to Germany, 
This seemed a most reasonable and just condition, but it wat 
rejected by Japan for reasons which were soon to appear 

(On the declaration by Japan of war against Germany, Great 
Britain announced that she would join with her ally in th< 
operations to take Tsingtau. It is a good illustration of th( 
real sentiments and motives of the Allies with regard to thif 
matter that this technically proper and correct action bj 

(Great Britain should have been resented by Japan, and criti 
cized with asperity by the Japanese press, which accused 
Great Britain of participating only for the purpose of cir 
cumscribing Japan in her policy in China, and to give Greai 
Britain a technical voice in the disposal of the Kiaochoi 
leasehold after the war. There is no reasonable doubt thai 
these were the objects of the British Government in partici 
pat in g in the Tsingtau expedition, for the few hundreds oi 
British troops were not needed, and their part was perfune 
tory, because the senior Japanese commanding officer pur 
posely arranged it that way. British troops were careful tc 
respect Chinese susceptibilities, for they did not go outside th« 
territory included in the German leasehold. On the con- 
trary, Japan found excuses to spread her troops over a con- 
siderable part of Shantung province outside the German 
leased territory, and to seize the railway betWv.a Tsingtau 
and Tsinan, the capital of Shantung, over its entire length. 
So easily had Japan established herself in Shantung prov- 
ince, and so correctly did she gage the extent of preoccupation 
of her allies in Europe and the indifference or reluctance to 
act of the stronger neutral nations, that by the beginning of 
1915 she was ready to move further to extend her control of 
China. On January 18 the Japanese minister at Peking, Mr. 
Hioki, presented a series of demands set out in five groups and 
twenty-one articles. Since this infamous act has been widely 
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distuned, 1 and the original twenty-one articles, the false 
eleven articles, and the so-called agreement which China at 
toe end of negotiations was forced literally at the point of the 
bayonet lo sign, all are given as appendices to this volume, I 
include only a summary here. For this nothing perhaps will 
serve better than the following outline of Japan's action 
taken from "Our Eastern Question," pages 147-148: 

(a) Presentation of demands in twenty-one articles, coupled with 
a strong admonition to China that both haste and secrecy were in- 
btted oo by Japan; (b) Continuous pressure on China to force 
her to concede the demands en bloc, without discussion; (c) lte- 
pealed warnings to China not to inform other power* at (ho 
negotiations, even confidentially; (d) First publications of news 
about the demands were categoricolly denied by the Japanese 
Government; (e) Newspapers in Japan were warned by the GontB- 
nuTit not to publish or discuss the demands: (f) Japan's diplomatic 
nrpreanilativea abroad were instructed to deny and discredit news 
about the demands: (g) The Japanese minister at Peking denied 
Id inquiries of other legations thst any demands had been made; 
(b) When copies of the original demands, procured from the 
Cbnme Government, were received by other foreign governments, 
the Japanese Government still denied the twenty-one articles, and 
pmrntnd a list of eleven articles, omitting the most objectionable 
matters. 

An ethical analysis of this action of Japan will disclose that 
it probably transcends in obliquity any act of any other na- 
tion daring the war. It marked the beginning of what an emi- 
nent Englishman who is conceded to be a leading authority on 
China and the far East recently termed in a conversation with 
me, "Japan's policy of treachery to and blackmail of tier 
allies." T^ot only did Japan seek by military intimidation, 
■t THaM when China was defenseless and unable to obtain 
succor, to bring that vast country under its suzerainty, and to 
undermine all other foreign interests and opportunities in 
China, including and especially those of Japan's leading ally in 
the war, bat she tried to do this in secret. Japan not only did 

i tT»pi*r» VTH and IX of the author's book. "Our Fast em Question." 
fi»» a full account o( the premutation and character o( tlwae tiemaiidr 
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not previously inform the allied governments of her intended 
action toward China, which would completely overturn, if 
successful, the existing international status in the far East; 
she resorted to diplomatic falsehood and subterfuge to con- 
ceal her moves from her allies as well as from other govern- 
ments. 

After protracted negotiations, in which China in vain 
sought help from other powers and tried to evade and soften 
the conditions, she was finally brought to accept Japan's 
terms by an ultimatum, delivered by the Japanese minister 
at Peking on May 7, 1915, in these words : 

The Imperial Japanese Government hereby again offer their ad- 
vice and hope that the Chinese Government, upon this advice, will 
give a satisfactory reply by six o'clock p. m. on the ninth day of 
May. It is hereby declared that if no satisfactory reply is received 
before or at the specified time, the Imperial Japanese Government 
will take such steps as they may deem necessary. 

As Japan had previously made certain naval and military 
moves to intimidate China, and all efforts to induce any other 
power to intervene in her behalf having failed, the Chinese 
Government on May 8 accepted Japan's ultimatum, and a 
week later signed an "agreement" substantially dictated by 
Japan. This agreement was considerably modified from its 
original form through pressure made by other powers and re- 
straints on Japan caused by the shifting international situa- 
tion. Great Britain probably had insisted on the elimination 
of certain clauses of the original demands which would have 
circumscribed and crippled British economic position and in- 
terests in China. The United States also exert ed an influence 
in China' s beh alf, and was instrumental in persuading Japan 
., Jo abandon Group V of the original demands. Group V was 
the most far-reaching and objectionable of the demands, be- 
ing equivalent to placing China under Japan's suzerainty. 
Japan stopped at a point where, as she was then convinced, 
to go further would excessively irritate her allies, alarm the 
United States, and drive China to armed resistance, a situa- 
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i which Japan feared because of tbe international eompli- 
i it would create, and adverse reactions on her own eeo- 
oniie war prosperity. It was fortunate for China that Yuan 
hih K'ai was president at the time, for he coupled political 
tsracity with stubborn courage, and had vowed to fight, how- 
rer hopeless armed resistance might be, rather than yield 
'hirm 'a sovereignty. 

In an official statement regarding the negotiations the Citi- 
es* Government said : 

It is plain that the Chinese Government proceeded to tbe fullest 
Hint ot poaibk coneescion iii view ut' the strung national sinii- 
Kiit manifested by llii' people throughout tbe wiwle period of the 
rgutia lions, All that the Cbintw Government strove i<> maiulaiii 
-*> China's plenary sovereignly, tlie treaty n;:ht:. ot ioiei^u Puw- 
r» in China, anil tin.- principle of eo.ua] opportunity. ... In eonaidV 
nag the nature of the course they ^Imuld tuke in nfftMnea l>< the 
Itutuituiii. tin' Chin ran < kiveromenl wu inflnasced by iti desire 
o pi'OMl'TC thf Chinese people, as well us a large number of faragn 
nsidents in China, from unnecessary suffering, unil ilto to prevent 
be intervals of friendly powers from being imperiled. For these 
■mdim the Chinese Government iru constrained to comply in 

nil with the ull linn I ism, but, in complying, tbe Chii Qd 

liarlaims any desire to sasociats itself with any reuMmi which 
awy tbua be affected in tbe rations conventions and -,<■■■■ 
^ n.-ludpil Im-luc-ii other powers, with respeel to the mainlenonce 
►f China's territorial Independence and integrity, the 1 interval ion 
A thr ita'nu quo, unit the [inneiple of equal opportunity for the 
mmra ud industry of all nations in China. 

With reference to China's action in accepting Japan'! tdti- 
■natum. I thus wrote in "Our Eastern Question," pages 161- 
163: 

I have in previous chapters sketched the general internal situation 
>f China al Inst time, to whose complications were added those 
rawed by the great war, The Chinese Government wM 1 
with a triple responsibility — to preserve its own neutrality, to cmmi- 
taia nentrslity MDO&g '«' I liferents, and lo safegiuir-l wiili.nn dil 
1 nil t'orriL-n interests m Chini al a period when man) 
intemsta were handicapped in protecting thamaalrss. 
ar, thw Chinese Guvemmeut, after Japan's demands became 
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known, was confronted with a serious internal political difficulty. 
Chinese popular sentiment was aroused to a hitherto unknown ex- 
tent by Japan's aggressions, and demanded that the Peking Govern- 
ment should reject the demands. The Peking Government had, 
therefore, to meet Japan's menacing diplomacy, and at the same 
time so to conduct affairs as to prevent popular indignation among 
Chinese from flaming up in an attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. In this connection, Mr. Hioki's verbal statements to 'Yuan 
Shih K'ai, when presenting the original demands in January, are 
interesting. Mr. Hioki then said, if China did not promptly com- 
ply with Japan's demands, that Japan might be unable to restrain 
the activities of the group of Chinese counter-revolutionists then 
sojourning in Japan — or in other words, Japan threatened to in- 
stigate another internal revolution in China. 1 Yuan Shih K'ai's 
dilemma is obvious. If he rejected Japan's demands, Japan would 
use military force to obtain them, which China could not resist 
successfully. If he accepted Japan's demands, even in part, the 
Chinese radical party opposing the Government would accuse Yuan 
of betraying his country, and perhaps would succeed in starting 
another rebellion on that issue, especially if the revolution received 
further financial and other assistance from Japan. If he decided 
to resist Japan, and make such a fight as was possible, the whole 
country would be plunged into disorder, and such progress as had 
been made toward reconstruction would be thrown back, while all 
foreign residents and interests in the country would be imperiled. 
In these circumstances, Yuan chose the wiser course. He conceded 
what he must, and saved such exceptions as he could, hoping that 
China would get a hearing before civilization later. 

The United States Government, which had during the 
course of the negotiations shown its interest by making in- 
quiries of Japan and China, and diplomatically cautioning 
Japan, delivered on May 16, 1915, through the American 
minister at Peking, this note : 

In view of the circumstances of the negotiations which have 
taken place or which are now pending between the Government 
of China and the Government of Japan and the agreements which 
have been reached as a result thereof, the Government of the United < 

* As constituting a remarkable revelation of Japan's provocative pol- 
icy in China, the memorial of the Black Dragon Society given in Ap- 
pendix D is well worth reading. 
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States has the honor (o notify the Government of the Chinese Re- 
public that it cannot recognize any agreement or undertaking which 
has been entered into, or which may be entered into between the 
Governments of China and Japan impairing the treaty rights of 
the tinted States and its citizens in China, the political or t 
tonal integrity of the Republic of China, or the international policy 
commonly known as the open door policy. 

An identical note was handed to the Japanese Government 
through the American embassy at Tokio. If uuy of the other 
powers protested or indorsed the outcome of the negotiations, 
they did not make their attitudes public. Probably the Brit- 
ish, French, and Russian governments did not consider it 
expedient to voice any objections at that time. Hut that the 
principal AlCed governments were disturbed by the emir 
of their Oriental ally soon was to be definitely confirmed. 

From the day war was declared in Europe, Yuan Shih K' 
without doubt realized that China's war problem was con- 
tained in one word, Japan, and his astute mind was busy 
with schemes to protect his country. His-first thought (I 
have this information from men who during this period were 
the Chinese President's closest advisers) had been of Ajuariea, 
bat the outcome of the early efforts to protect China's neu- 
trality and right of self-determination, and the matter of the 
twenty-one demands, had convinced him that while the Wash- 
ington Government did not approve Japan's polii y, it 
not prepared to take any very forcible action to obstruct it. 
■ As a possible solution. Yuan had from the beginning of the 
war thought about China joining the Allies. Soon after 
Japan began military and naval operations in Shantung, and 
after Japan had rejected the request of the Chinese tiuveni- 
ment to limit the wine of operations to the German leased ter- 
ritory, Yuan proposed that China would send troops to par- 
ticipate in the capture of Tsingtau, and thaE any movements 
outside of the leased territory should be entrusted to Chinese 
troops. This proposal was communicated to Sir John Jordan, 
the British minister at Peking. It appears that Yuau Shih 
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K'ai then acted entirely on his own initiative, for even those 
of his immediate entourage did not know about the proposal 
when it was made. It was not until the matter of China join- 
ing the Allies came up in a different form, over a year after- 
ward, that Yuan informed others of his first effort. Accord- 
ing to Yuan's version of the conversation between himself and 
the British minister, Sir John Jordan discouraged such action 
by China. It appears that the British minister gave this ad- 
vice on his own responsibility, without communicating the 
matter to his ally colleagues, the Russian and French min- 
isters. Whether Sir John Jordan at that time communicated 
the proposal, and his own view, to his own Government, I 
do not know, but one presumes that he did. The significance 
of the incident is apparent. If the British minister advised 
Yuan Shih K'ai against joining the Allies then on his own 
responsibility, and without first ascertaining the opinion of 
Downing Street, the consequences of the policy rest on Sir 
John Jordan; if the British Government was informed, and 
inspired its minister's views, its reason for rejecting an ally 
then is a matter of conjecture. The logical presumption is 
that Japan was opposed to having China join the Allies, and 
the British Government had its reasons, perhaps expediency, 
perhaps previous commitments, for permitting Japan to 
handle the situation. 

In the autumn of 1915 (October 28), the principal Allied 
powers (Great Britain, France, Russia, and Japan) addressed 
!* joint note to China advising against the mooted restoration 
if the monarchy, on the ground that it would cause dissen- 
sion and disorder in the country. This note marked a very 
'interesting point of tortuous war diplomacy in the far East, 
because the Japanese Government, which had been secretly 
instigating the movement in north China for the restoration 
of the monarchy and trying to tempt Yuan Shih K'ai along 
\ that path by private promises of support, and at the same 
\ time, by its agents in south China, was promoting an anti- 
l monarchy party in that region, now by its gt* ft /^u tteran ce 
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opposed a change ui' ffoger nmept in China. Japan's plan to- 
ward China was very simple as to its thesis, having one major 
object and several subordinate variants. The major object 
was to disrupt and disorganize China and implant Japan's 
control on the ruins under the excuse of being obligated to 
protect civilization by preserving order. As means to accom- 
plish that end, Japan played a two-faced game in China's , 
internal politics and a two-faced game in international poli- 
tics. Just as in roped tn China's form of government Japan 
maintained close intercourse with and gave aid and comfnrt. 
to the Chinese radical republican faction, while nail? desiring 
• monarchy, with a puppet emperor under Japan's control, 
so in world politics Japan had elected lo aline herself with 
the Allies while at heart desiring and expecting Germany to 
win. These Machiavellian tactics are almost incomprehensible , 
to habitual American thought, but they are the ABC oft 
Oriental diplomacy. After the twenty-one demands, none of " 
the chief Allied governments could have had any doubts about 
Japan's real attitude toward the war. 

At the time the Allied powers presented this advice. Yuan 
Shin K'ai was in the midst of a very difficult situation both 
nationally and internationally. On October 30, two days 
&fter the presentation of the advice to suspend the restoration 
movement, a foreign adviser of the Chinese Government per- 
sonally suggested to Yuan Shih K'ai that a way out of 
China's difficulties would be for China to join the Allies. 
To his surprise, he was told that this proposal already had 
been (Vice advanced by Yuan, early in the war and again iu 
August, 1915. Having been rebuffed once, Yuan was circum- 
spect in his second attempt to break into the Allies' consor- 
tium, for he now feared the difficulties tli.it .lupari's opposi- 
tion would cause. As before, he approached the British lega- 
tion in Peking, when the suggestion was regarded as inaus- 
picious in that it would ruffle Japan. I am credibly informed 
that in private conversations with Yuan Shih K'ai, Sir John 
Jordan, (he British minister, expressed that opinion, which 
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Yuan took to represent the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment. However, this time Yuan did not confine his ap- 
proaches to the British legation alone. By then he had a 
tolerably clear conception of the real motives and attitudes of 
the various powers and the conditions that circumscribed 
them. Yuan also sounded the French and Russian legations, 
and sought the opinion of the American legation. From a 
source close to Yuan, I learned that the suggestion that China 
would join the Allies was favorably received by both the 
French and Russian legations, which no doubt communicated 
their opinions of the China situation to their governments. 
By that time there seems to have developed an opinion among 
the Allied powers that a limit should be set to Japan's "free 
hand" in the East and that a check upon her was necessary. 

/ , In the conversation of October 30 Yuan informed his for- 

v / eign adviser that he had proposed that China would join the 

| Allies on certain conditions; namely, (a) a guaranty of the 

,. protection of China by the Allies against any reprisals by 

\ Germany in the future, (b) reversion to China of the German 

\ leasehold and German concessions in China, (c) the Allied 

governments to agree to the extradition of political offenders 

from the foreign settlements in China. The third condition 

probably requires some explanation. It was pointed at a 

peculiar situation whereby revolutionary plotters against the 

Chinese Government were able to use the foreign settlements 

j as bases of their revolutionary operations, and was the occa- 
sion of intense embarrassment to Yuan Shih E'ai in efforts to 
pacify the country and stabilize his government. 

The official attitude of the American Government vis-i-vis 
China joining the Allies at that time of course was indicated 
by the position of the United States as a neutral, but I am 
informed that the American minister expressed his private 
opinion to Yuan Shih E'ai that such a move probably would 
save China. 

The diplomatic conversations on this subject at Peking led 
to formal consultations among the Allied powers. On Novem- 
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her 23, 1915, the ambassadors of Great Britain, France and 
Bmsia bad an audience with Viscount Ishii, the Japanese 
minister of foreign affairs, at Tokio, when they formally re- 
quested on behalf of their governments that Japan would join 
with their governments in inviting China to enter the war on 
the side of the Allies. From a perfectly reliable source I 
have an account of what happened. As the results of this 
formal audience, and the motives which it demonstrated, rank 
importantly in the diplomatic history of the far East and of 
the war, a brief analysis of some of its elements is pertinent. 
In a recent conversation with one of the leading authorities 
on the politics of the far East, an Englishman, he remarked: 
"One reason for the weakness and error of British policy in 
the far East during the war is that it has been wrongly ad- 
vised by its principal representatives at Peking and Tokio, 
either from their failure to grasp the real situation or from 
timidity or hesitation in stating it to the home Government." 
On the occasion of that audience at Tokio the ambassadors 
of the three European powers personally were bnt slightly 
conversant with actual conditions in China, a lack of knowl- 
edge that placed them at a disadvantage in treating with Vis- 
count Isbii. The three ambassadors presented the views of 
their governments, and some arguments why China should be 
asked to join tbe Allies. Viscount Ishii demurred both to the 
proposal and to the arguments that were advanced. He said 
that Japan considered developments with regard to China as 
of paramount interest to her, ami she must keep a firm hand 
there. Japan could not regard with equanimity the organi- 
sation of an efficient Chinese army such as would be required 
far ktr active participation in the war, nor could Japan fail 
to regard with uneasiness a liberation of the economic activi- 
ties of a nation of 400,000,000 people. 

I bare italicized Viscount Ishii 'a views, which contain tbe 
essence of Japan's attitude toward China then and now. 
Japan wanted to keep China weak both in a military and an 
isc. China was marked to provide Japan s prin- 
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cipal " reward" when the Allies, if they won the war, came t( 
divide the spoils. Japan did not want to have her self -as 
signed part of the spoils merged into the general pot, or pei 
haps be deprived of it by bringing China under the protec 
tion of the Allies. Where, except in China, could Japai 
then hope to obtain adequate practical " compensation" fo 
her "services to the Allies" f In this connection, I recall i 
remark of Viscount Motono, Japanese minister of foreigi 
affairs, made to me in the course of an interview in his librar 
y at Tokio in September, 1917, that "The creation of a larg 
i/ and efficient Chinese army would be a serious question fo: 
Japan. ' ' 

The audience of the Allied ambassadors with Viscount Ishi 
resulted in no action, Viscount Ishii's views being confirms 
in writing a few days afterward, and transmitted to London 
Petrograd, and Paris. It however brought out positively 
that Japan was opposed to augmenting the strength of th< 
Allies by including China. 

During the period when the Chinese Government was hav 
ing these conversations with a view to joining the Allies, an< 
when the British, French, and Russian governments had ap 
proved the plan and were using their influence to indue 
Japan to assent, the Japanese legation at Tokio, and Japan' 
diplomatic officials in different parts of China, privately wer 
doing all they could to dissuade the Chinese from such i 
course. I have definite information from reliable person 
who then were in positions to have positive knowledge o 
those events, that Japanese consular officials at Shanghai 
Hankow, and Canton were directing a propaganda opposed t 
Yuan Shih K'ai's plan to join the Allies. Also, the Japanes 
legation at Peking worked assiduously against the proposal 
even advising Yuan confidentially, but unofficially, that sucl 
a course probably would involve China in serious difficulties 

Probably inspired — certainly tolerated by the Government 
for the press in Japan is strictly regulated, and is forbiddei 
expressly to publish news or to comment on foreign affair 
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wtcept by official permission — by the Foreign Office, the 
Japanese press indulged in a tirade against the suggestion 
that China would become an Ally, and was especially bitter 
in its criticism of Great Britain, which power was accused of 
having devised the plan in order to rob Japan of her proper 
place and just rewards. Some Japanese publicists took the 
occasion to point out that Japan had an alternative to re- 
maining in the Allied group, and that Japan, as other powers 
did. must give primary consideration to her own interests. 
This eruption of the Japanese press was the first distinct in- 
timation of a pro-German trend of Japanese thought, and a 
consideration of the possibility of a rapprochement with Ger- 
many in case Japan's relations with her allies should become 
unsatisfactory or disadvantageous. It may be said also to 
mark the beginning of the anti-British wave of sentiment 
which was noticeable in Japan during a considerable period. 
Thus the second attempt to bring China iDto the Allies' 
group as a belligerent, resulted in failure. 




CHAPTER V 

CHINA AND THE WAR — CONTINUED 

China's position in 1916 — Chinese sentiment about the war — N< 
gible reason to fear Germany — Real fear of Japan — Suspicion < 
Allies — The United States takes a hand — Influence of America at F 
— Invitation to China to sever relations with Germany — Diplo 
situation caused by this proposal — How the powers stood — The 
tude of Japan — Sounded by Russia — Some secret correspond* 
What Japan wanted — British and French influence — Japan's o 
course — China's internal situation — The United States advises CI 
Questions raised by this action — Irritation of Japan — Misrepreec 
the issue — Japan-American relations — Meaning of Root-Takahira ■ 
ment — Japan's anti-American propaganda in China — Some exam] 
The analogy of Korea — The Chinese point of view — Shifting of Jaj 
attitude— Advantages to China in declaring war — Effort to detach 
from America — China declares war — Her action analyzed — New ti 
events. 

FROM the autumn of 1915 until the following sun 
Chinese politics was concerned chiefly with the n 
ment to revive the monarchy, with Yuan Shih K' 
emperor, culminating in failure and the death of Yuan, 
eral Li Yuan Hung, the "Father of the Revolution," whc 
been vice-president, succeeded to the presidency. Li ^ 
Hung is an estimable character, but he lacked Yuan 
K'ai's firmness and grasp of international affairs. His 
eign policy was very simple in theory — to try to hold a m 
course and keep China out of trouble. 

Like every other nation in the world, China's policy 
ing the war was subject to the influence of events. Bj 
summer of 1916, when Li Yuan Hung assumed the preside 
some things were perfectly clear to the Peking governi 
and other matters were problematical. The outstan 

practical fact which confronted China was the Japan da 
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situation: Japan's policy in China seemed to 

t assent, if not the approval, of the other Allied 

Britain, France and Russia, and the Allied 

twice repulsed offers by China to join them in 

which ihOWtd Japan's predomination in the 

policy of the Allies; the Central powers were 

disposition to raise difficulties for China, but on 

■ren MMmlng ;i ■ ■onciliatory attitude; the one 

power to which China might have turned for 

icrica, continued to pursue what to Chinese 

aloof and dubious policy. 

situation at that time was becoming more favor- 
Central powers. Russia's offensive military 
been broken, and the diversion of Rumania's 
•ady was reacting against the Allies. The pros- 
for the Allies appeared to be slight to those 
at the situation impartially; indeed, the situation 
ard an end of the war that would be advantageous 
victory top Ihe Allies as then constituted 
ted held no hope for China; on the contrary. HMD 
foreshadowed Japan's undisputed ascendency in 
t and lier unqualified pnrauiountey in China. 
(Towing aiming the Chinese that an ending of thi 
any's favor, or with the influence of Germany in 
. undiminished, presented China's best chance 
ii Japan's aggressions. Chinese statesmen could 
itftge to China, since she was not admitted into 
group, io further aggravating Germany. A sub- 
inent of and distrust of the Allies by Chinese had 
pntMB nf Allied propaganda in China 
ar began. In volume of publicity and facilities 
press tnd Dewa services had almost a command - 
ipe in the field, yet their enforced subordination 
exigencies growing out of the relations of the 
Japanese governments vis-a-vis Japan's course 
md policy in China at times led them into hueou- 
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sistencies and hypocrisies that were obvious to thinking 
Chinese. Also during this period France was represented 
at Peking by a minister who on several occasions affronted 
Chinese sensibilities very seriously by a lack of tact and 
bruskness in handling certain questions There was nothing 
in the professed war policy of the Allies, or in its reactions 
as they had so far been felt in China, to arouse a sentimental 
support among the Chinese. It was of little use for the Al- 
lied press in China to argue the brutal character of German 
policy and how a German victory would menace China, when 
it was the brutal character of the Allies' policy — or one of 
the Allied powers, Japan — that was keeping Chinese states- 
men awake of nights. The Chinese only read about (thorn 
who did read) the predatory policy of Germany in the Allied 
press; they knew about the predatory policy of Japan from 
actual contact, and they saw the British and French press in 
China ignore or condone and extenuate Japan's conduct. 
By the beginning of 1917 a deep distrust of the Allies had 
taken root with the politically intelligent class of the Chinese, 
which was coupled with a growing disbelief in the probability 
U of an Allied victory. To Chinese politicians a victory of 
the Allies was definitely taking the shape of a recognized 
suzerainty of Japan over China, and a victory of the Cen- 
tral powers was taking the shape of a possibility of escape 
from Japanese domination. 

T t wm th» T T nHfid Statffl fo ftt injected a fr esh andpotent 
influeace^inl o the far-Eas tern situation. Tne nrsf^import- 
ant manifestation of a chancre in the American attitude to- 



p wanLthe war was, the. passage in the summer oflJJuj of an 
"*V act pf Q(>ngres r s ftuthorizJTig ftpfl proyiding^ for a larger navy. 
A condition that had reduced the influence of America at 
Peking to that of an academic friend was the lack of mili- 
tary and naval strength of that nation. Chinese politician! 
believed in the friendly sentiments and good intentions of 
the American people and Government, but a succession of ex- 
periences had about convinced them that the United Stat* 
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would not, or could not, carry its opinion against an armed 
power like Japan. Early in iyi7 there were premonitions 
that the failed States might become a belligerent. Then 
came ita severance of diplomatic relations with Germany, and 
the inviiatitm by the American Government to other neutral 
i to join with it by taking similar action as a protest 

■BTtttricttid submarine warfare by the Central 
The Chinese Government received thai Invitation, 
which brought on another crisis of China's war policy. 

Official notification that the United States had broken re- 
lations with Germany was received at the American legation 
in Peking about noon on February 4, 1917. The American 
minister. Dr. Paul S. Keiuseb, at once requested an interview 
with Dr. Wu Ting-fang, who at that time was Chinese min- 

i'lreign affairs. Dr. Wu was seriously ill, and his 
son, C. C. Wu, counselor of the ministry of foreign affairs, 
arranged a consultation for that night between Dr. Reinsch, 
President Li Yuan Hung and Premier Tnan Chi-jui, at which 
Mr. Wu represented the Wai Cbiao-pu (Foreign Office). 
Dr. Reinsch presented to President Li the invitation of the 
American Government to China to join with the United 8tttM 
and other hitherto neutral nations in severing diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany as a protest against ruthless submarine 
warfare. President Li Yuan Hung was sympathetic, but 
feared the possible consequences to China; Premier Titan was 
reserved and cautious. Dr. Reinsch presented the case and 
urged quick action. No decision was reached that night. 

Farther conferences took place on the next and succeeding 

days, and an acute diplomatic situation became focused on 
the proposal of the American Government. I was in Peking 
then, and followed developments as closely as I could. Other 
Ifgstinns and persons not connected with governments took 
jwrt in urging the Chinese Government to accept the invita- 
tion of ihe United States, or to reject it. The various govern- 
ments lined up. The Central group (Germany ami Austria) 
Has against such action by China, of course. Of the Allied 
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group Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy were favor- 
able, and Japan was opposed. Japan's opposition. a& umaL 
^ w as oblique. The Japanese legation at Peking exerted ill 
Influence secretly to deter the Chinese Government from te» 
cepting the American invitation. In a private interview with 
President Li Yuan Hung, the Japanese minister pointed out 
the risks that China would run by following the lead of 
America; that America was not a military power, and even 
if she entered the war, her participation would have little 
effect; that America always talked big and acted little, and 
frequently had left China in the lurch; that Germany could 
not be defeated by the Allies, and therefore the safest coune 
for China was to remain out of the struggle and rely upon 
Japan to protect her interests in the settlement; that after 
the war there would surely be a complete understanding be- 
tween Japan and Germany, which would enable Japan to 
guarantee China's security. A private interview in similar 
tone was had between the Japanese minister and Premier 
Tuan Chi-jui, •and at the same time the Japanese Foreign 
Office at Tokio was communicating these arguments to the 
Chinese legation there. 

Since by their secret treaty, made in 1916, but then not 
published, Japan and Russia mutually had agreed to inform 
and consult each other with regard to actions toward China, 
the Russian ambassador at Tokio approached the Japanese 
Foreign Office in this instance. Among the secret documents 
published after the revolution in Russia was the following 
report of a conversation — the italics are mine — between X. 
Krupensky, the Russian ambassador to Japan, and Baron 
Motono, the Japanese minister of foreign affairs [my italics] : 

JAPAN'S TERRITORIAL WAR AIM8 

From M. Krupensky, the former Russian ambassador at Tokio; 
Despatch dated February 8, 1917. 

I never omit an opportunity for representing to the minister 
for foreign affairs the desirability, in the interests of Japan bertetft 
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' China's in ten- en t inn in the war, and only last week I Iiad a con- 
irutwn will] linn on the subject. Today I a:;im pointed out to 
m that the present moment was particularly favorable, in view 

the position taken up by the United Slates, and the proposal inade 
i lliem to i tie neutral powers to follow tlieir example, ^ud more 
irticulnrlv, in view of the recent speeches of the American mmis- 
r at Peking. Viscount Motouo replied that he would be the lirst 

welcome a ruplure between China and Germany, and would not 
laitate to take steps in this direction at Peking if be were sure 
I hinese Government would go in that direction. So far, 
iwcvcr. he bad no such assurance, and he feared lest unsuccessful 
presentations at Peking might do harm to the Allies. He prom- 
n! in.- to sound the attitude of Peking without delay, and, in 
ae of Mine bnpe of success, to propose to the cabinet to take 
decision in the desired direction. 

On the other hand, Ihe minister pointed out the necessity for 
m. in view of the attitude of Japanese public opinion on the 
ibjert, as welt as uith a view to safeguard Japan's position at 

* future peace conference, if China shoultl be admitted to it, of 
i-mrtup the support of the Allied potter* to the desires of Japan 
, respect of Shantung and the Pacific islands. These desires are 
ir the RBeOMBM to ;ill the rights and privileges hitherto possessed 
f Orrmany in the Shnutung province and for the acquisition of 

* inlands to the north of the equator which are now occupied by 
ir Japanese. 

Motono plainly told me that the Japanese Government would like 
i receive at once the promise of the Imperial [Russian] Govern- 
*at to support the above desires of Jnpan. In order to give a 
i!*li to the highly important question of a brenk between China, 
id Germany, / regard it as very desirable that the Japanese should 
I gtrtn the promise they ask: this the more so as, so far as can 
t seen here, the relations between Great Britain and Japan hare 
' Lite been such as to justify a surmise that the Japanese aspira- 
i not meet with any objections on the part of the Lon- 
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Tfcc minister for foreign affairs asked me today whether I had 
rrivcd a rrply from t lip Imperial [Russian] Government ndal- 
g to Japan's desires on the question of Shunlung and the Pacific 
anda, and told me that the Japanese <~iovernrueni would very much 
* to haw at the earliest moment a promise from us on the subject. 
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To the British, French, and Italian governments the pros- 
pect of the United States entering the war as an antagonist 
to Germany came as an event of stupendous importance, 
which promised to turn a situation portending stalemate or 
possible defeat into a good chance for the Allies to win the 
war. Therefore, even if they had not been otherwise inter- 
ested in China, those governments probably would have sup- 
ported any move by the American Government tending to 
draw neutral nations into sympathy and alinement with the 
Allies. Their legations at Peking were sympathetic to the 
American proposal, and so advised the Chinese Government 
It was realized by all diplomats at Peking that Japan did 
not want China to get into the war, especially not on the side 
of the Allies. Japan might have liked to see China join with 
Germany, for she could have given no effective help to Ger- 
many, and that action would have provided Japan with s 
good excuse to occupy the country. Here, however, was s 
new situation, and the diplomatic world wondered how the 
Tokio cabinet would take it. Among diplomats at Peking it 
was pretty well understood how the Japanese Government 
would feel, but how would it act? The inquiry of the Rus- 
sian ambassador at Tokio throws light on Japan's attitude. 
The Tokio Foreign Office without doubt perceived that there- 
after, especially if America entered the war, it would be 
difficult for Japan to sustain any longer an attitude of keep- 
ing China out of the Allied consortium. But, in exchange 
for her consent to withdraw its objection to China joining 
the Allies, the Japanese Government expressly told M. Km- 
pensky that Japan wanted the assurance of the Allied powers 
that her possession of the Pacific islands north of the equator 
that had belonged to Germany would be guaranteed by 
them, and that her position in Shantung also would be 
recognized. Stripped of its diplomatic euphemism, this meant 
that Japan would not help to bring China into the Allied 
group if that would result in depriving Japan of her 
"whack" in China- 
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It is probable that the revolution in Russia prevented the 
Rux-tiau Foreign Office from formally giving tn Japan the 
desired assurances about the Pacific islands and Shantung, 
for the revolution broke soon after the receipt of M. Krupen- 
sky's despatch at I'etrograd. Whether the British and 
French governments were asked by Japan to give similar as- 
*u ranees regarding Shantung, and whether they gave the 
assurances, remains at the time I write a diplomatic secret 
which the deliberations of the peace conference probably will 
expose. At that time (February, 1917), the Japanese am- 
bassador at Washington went to the state department and 
Rated that William J. Bryan, when he was secretary of state, 
bad promised to respect Japan's special position in China, 
and asked in the event of China and America entering the 
war with the Allies that the American Government wuiiUl 
support Japan's position in Shantung province and also her 
claim to the Pacific islands north of the equator. I am re- 
liably informed that Secretary of State Laming said that be 
knew of no promise of that nature ever given by the state 
department, and he declined to commit the American Govern- 
ment in the matter. In that interview, so I am informed, 
the Japanese ambassador told Mr. Lansing that Germany 
had approached Japan with a view to coming to an under- 
standing. It is interesting to note how the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, when it had 'asion to procure some commitment 

in its favor from one of the Allies or co-belligerents, almost 
invariably would throw out an intimation of how Japan might 
get what she wanted from Germany. 

F.v-nH at Peking, however, moved more rapidly than Ja- 
panese diplomacy calculated they would. The American 
minister with Indefatigable energy was urging the Chinese 

Tlie pre- 
mier. Tuan Chi-jui. was the strong man b the Government, 
and really represented it in the negotiations, as Wn Tfasg- 
faug's illness prevented him from participating actively. The 
Wai Chiao-pu "as well represented by his son, C, C. Wu, 
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who took part in most of the conversations. It developed 
that China wanted something by way of definite assurance 
and asked that the American Government would promise that 
China would be consulted in the peace settlement as to the 
disposition of her territory and other questions. Dr. Reinsch 
was unable officially to give such an assurance, as the cable 
communication with America just then became temporarily 
'interrupted; but he gave his personal opinion, in the event 
that China followed the advice of the United States, that the 
American Government without doubt would use its influence 
to have China's rights respected. Among those at Peking who 
labored to induce the Chinese Government to follow the ad- 
vice of America were several British and American press cor- 
respondents, and especially Dr. George E. Morrison, for many 
years the Peking correspondent of "The Times" of London 
and now political adviser of the Chinese Government ; and Dr. 
J. C. Ferguson, an American adviser. Dr. Wellington Koo, 
Chinese minister at Washington, also urged his Government 
at that juncture to adopt the advice of the United States. 
Among foreigners in China, except Japanese, there was al- 
most unanimity of opinion that China's opportunity to escape 
foreign domination and a further restriction of her autonomy 
and territory lay in getting under the wing of America. By 
dint of much argument the leading men in the Chinese Gov- 
ernment were induced to accept this view, and on February 
9, China took the momentous step of severing diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany. 

The official correspondence follows: 

The American Minister at Peking to the Minister of Foreign A fain. 

[Note — Copy.] 

Peking, February 4th, 1917. 
Excellency : 

I have the honor to advise Your Excellency that I have been in- 
structed by my Government to make to you the following notification 
in its behalf: 

This Government, in view of the recent announcement by tbt 
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i Government of its intention to renew indiscriminate sub- 
• warfare, baa no alternative but to pursue the course laid 
town tn its note to the German Government on April 18th, 1919. 
It will therefore recall the Aunniiiii i\ III till IWIihll null his suite at 
Berlin, and will forthwith deliver (o the German Ambassador in 
VTacbuigton passports for himself and his suite. 

I am farther instructed to say t lint the President is reluctant to be- 
lieve that Germany will actually carry out the threats made against 
neatnl commerce, bat, if it is done, the President will ask from 
Coagrvm authority to use the national power to protect ASHfiOtt 
□Uzena engaged in |H'aceful and lawful errands on the high seas. 
Thr course taken is, in the view of the President, in entire conl'onnily 
vith the principles enunciated by him in his address to the Senate 
on January 22nd, and lie therefore )>elieves that it will make for the 
peace of the world if the other neutral I'oWers can find it possible to 
take action similar to that taken by the Government of the United 



I avail, etc. 



[sd.] Paul Reinscu. 



Tht Miniiler of Foreign Affairs lo the Oermo 
[Note—TranshUion,] 



t Peking. 



Pelting, 9th day, 2nd month, 
6th year of the Republic. 
[February !Hb, 11)17.] 
Tour Excellency: 

A telegraphic communication has been received from the Chinese 
Minister at Rcrlm transmitting a note EroiU the Qennu GorBTlMni n! 
dated February 1st. 1!>17, which makes known that the measures of 
"l newly adopted by the Government at Germany will, from 
•ndanger neutral merchant vessels navigating in certain 
1 rones. 
* new measures of submarine warfare inMignnted by Germany, 
imperilling the lives and property of Chinese rilizens lo even a 
greater extent than the measures previously taken which have already 
coat China an many lives, constitute a violation of the principles of 
international Uw at present in force, and an interfere nee with leuiti- 
ciaie comm-Tiial intercourse between neutral st;it. s and between 
neutral stBtes and belligerent powers; if we submit to tin- method of 
■nrfan- it will he equivalent to an admission <>n our part that this 
trhttrmry ami unjustifiable course of action is in accordance with 
int-raational law. 
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The Chinese Government, therefore, protests energetically to the 
Imperial German Government against the measures proclaimed on 
February 1st, and sincerely hopes that with a view to respecting the 
rights of neutral states and to maintaining the friendly relations be- 
tween these two countries, the said measures will not be carried out 

In case, contrary to its expectations, its protest be ineffectual* the 
Government of the Chinese Republic will be constrained, to its pro- 
found regret, to sever diplomatic relations at present existing be- 
tween the two countries. It is necessary to add that the attitude of 
the Chinese Government has been dictated purely by the desire to 
further the cause of the world's peace and the maintenance of the 
sanctity of international law. 

I avail, etc. 

[sd\] Wu Tixg-fako. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs to the American Minister at Peking. 

[Note — Translation.] 

Peking, 9th day, 2nd month, 

6th year of the Republic. 

^ „ [February 9th 1918] 

Your Excellency: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency's 
note of February 4th, 1917, informing me that the Government of 
the United States of America, in view of the adoption by the German 
Government of its new policy of submarine warfare on the 1st of 
February, has decided to take certain action which it judges neces- 
sary as regards Germany. 

The Chinese Government, like the President of the United States 
of America, is reluctant to believe that the German Government will 
actually carry into execution those measures which imperil the lives 
and property of citizens of neutral states and jeopardize the com- 
merce, even legitimate, between neutrals as well as between neutrals 
and belligerents and which tend, if allowed to be enforced without 
opposition, to introduce a new principle into international law. 

The Chinese Government being in accord with the principles set 
forth in Your Excellency's note and firmly associating itself with the 
Government of the United States of America, has taken similar 
action by protesting energetically to the German Government against 
the new measures of blockade. The Chinese Government also pro- 
poses to take such action in the future as may be deemed necessary 
for the maintenance of the principles of international law. 

I avail, etc. 

[ad.] Wu TlNG-FAira. 
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>an whs surprised at China's sudden decision, but the 
■ Government immediately issued a statement, approving 
etion, so phrased as to give to uninformed persons an 
■WO that L'biua's aelion was taken by the advice of 

months passed between China's breaking of diplomatic I 
mis with Germany and her declaration of war against. 1 
powtr, ud during this period the diplomatic struggle 
king to sway China's policy was eontinued. The situa-f 
i, iv sottpUcattd by an internal politieal quarrel between 
tCCntrn branch of the Government and the parliament, 
; eventually caused the dissolution of parliament and 
Mb between the northern and southern Chinese parties, 
lad as an interlude the fiasco of the restoration of the 
rvliy. As these phases of China's internal politics are 
f related to the war policy of the nation and form its 
me explanation of them is pertinent. I quote 
comments of my own, published in "Millard's Review," 
[hai, of June 9, 1917: 

ia is again in the throes of one of the recurring political 

dually threaten to disrupt the nation, and which 

disco n raging to her foreign friends. The issue is, as usual, 

-. I, hot It as to principle and expediency; but the 

m he discovered. At bottom, it ia a struggle for 

Q "vernment between Chinese political parties — or 

ia is a hctter term, for a Chinese political party, as these are 

fctod in western countries, has not yet come into existence. 

ly, these factions are described as the Military Party, and 

-Called Libera] Party — the latter beiujr named the Kuoming- 

rtw Mihi.'in. Party is chiefly composed of the Tudnma, or 

■y commanders of the various provinces and districts. Nearly 

a troops now under arms in China are controlled by the 

na, and this (rives ihem such political power as they possess. 

iberal Party ha* a majority in the Parliament — a Parliament 

was elected, or selected by factional caucuses, prior to the 

■hellion, »nd which whs dissolved by Yuan Shih K':n The 

-y Party has. since the death of Yuan Shih K'ai, and the 

l presidency by Li Yuan Hung, held the principal 

I offices, under General Tuan Cbi-jui, recently Premier. 
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General Tuan took office when the State seemed to be crumbling 
after the sudden death of Yuan, and managed to organize a Govern 
ment, such as it was. Parliament, when it reassembled, became Um 
center of opposition to the Premier's Government, as it had beef 
in Yuan Shin K'ai's administration. There is little in this contest 
between Parliament and the Executive branches of Government U 
distinguish it, in principle, from similar contests in other countries 
since the struggle for democratic government began. There an 
the usual disputes over rights, precedence, power and privileges 
as between the two branches of Government. A difficulty is that 
in China, there is no recognized constitution; a temporary instru- 
ment exists, but its legality and application are matters of dispute 

Here are all the elements for political friction, and of courw 
the friction developed. This was not unexpected; it even was not 
altogether undesirable in a republic, academically, provided it was 
restrained within proper bounds. But, when Parliament and th< 
Premier disagreed — and they usually did disagree — there was i 
deadlock which frequently blocked the wheels of administration 
An old story. The Premier tried to have his way, and Parliament 
while obstructing him, sought opportunities to put the Premier ii 
a hole. Between the factions, President Li Yuan Hung has tried 
to be neutral, and to shape his course by the provisional constitution 
and the advice of foreign constitutional lawyers. His course hai 
always been moderate, and conciliatory, and he has continuall) 
striven to preserve peace, and to work out a solution on republicai 
lines. As the schism widened, the Premier drew to him the Tuchuns, 
and they formed a partial solidarity as opposed to the majority 
in Parliament. The quarrel developed into a complete breach, and 
the Premier induced the President to summon the Tuchuns to Peking 
for consultation. Some of the influential Tuchuns responded, and 
went to Peking; where they agreed to demand the dissolution of 
Parliament as necessary to the administration of the Government 
On the other hand. Parliament — or the Kuomingtang majority- 
insisted on the dismissal of the Premier, and the appointment of t 
Premier and Cabinet harmonious with and satisfactory to Parna- 
ment. In this situation, the Premier resigned (or was dismissed 
by the President) and left Peking. The Tuchuns soon followed 
him to Tientsin, and announced their independence of the Central 
Government, threatening a military advance on the capital unk» 
their conditions were complied with, and Parliament was dissolved. 
This is a rough outline of recent events. 

In attempting to discern the merits of this dispute, and the bet- 
ter course to adopt, it is necessary to consider what are, or may 
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underlying causes of dissension, and the fundamental 
Ived. The Military Party claims that the present 
baa no legal basis for existence, and this argument is 
plausibility. The Libera] Party claims that it is try- 
b China the vital principles) of republican and 
eminent. There lure, the issue has two p bases — 
in principle, and what is politically expedient. As 
jiriin spit, lukinyr constitutional forms as tbey are gen- 
tood and applied, tbe Tucbuna are wrong in dictating 
ment, and in demanding tbe dissolution of Parliament, 
roup of generals assert the right to decide legal ques- 
enforce their interpretation of constitutional issues. 
ubversive of constitutional gmerumeul — there 
on tluil point. So on the main issue, Parliament is 
the right. On tbe other band, the Military Party 
good argument on grounds of political expediency, 
contend tiiul order is the lirst requirement of the 
;it On-- ,i 1 1 riH-i u r *■ . that order cannot be uiain- 
by the (Jovcmoient controlling troops, and that tbe 
) tbe troops — therefore, tbe Tuchuns are tbe only 
can maintain order, and their wishes must be eon- 
composition of [he Cabinet, and the decision of ad- 
lueaticms. Furthermore, tbe Tuchuus claim that 
yield to Parliament, and obey iis injunctions, that the 
would he that they would he moved from their 
1 replaced by members of the other Party, who when 
d be not a whit less arbitrary in using tbe army for 
antage than the present Military Party is. There 
present stale of Ohinen polities to bear out this ajgo 
or Parliament, iis ease must now rest solely on the 
for its existence. As a functioning constitutional 
far been a failure. 

ut controversy which preceded and bmgfal HI H* 
d some interesting matters. An argument used by 
'■rty lo undermine the Premier with the people was 
uiiy the country to Japan; and that he has re- 
led a secret agreement with Japan whereby Japan 

Military Party in restoring the monarchy in China, 

■Mtal by concessions and supervision over sow 

nistrnlive functions. A prominent member of tbe 

said to me recently: "I wonder if the American 

iimds why Japan, which has for some time sup- 

'arty in Chinese politics, is now supporting the Pre- 
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mier's party?" The reason, according to my questioner, is that the 
ex-Premier had planned to betray China into the hands of Japan. 
This accusation, coming from men who for years have been so* 
peeled of themselves being closely associated with Japanese desagM 
and policy in China, is at least interesting. 

With reference to Japan's part in these complications, and her 
possible course in case China becomes embroiled in civil war at 
this time, I think that less apprehension need be felt now than if 
this crisis had come some months, or a year ago. World eventi 
are taking a course that compels modification, or at least suspen- 
sion, of some phases of Japan's policy toward China, as exemplified 
by Grouj) V of the twenty-one demands. Without accusing Japan 
of insincerity in her present professions of change of heart oo 
these matters of policy, it can be pointed out that, even if die 
should still want to press Group V and to seize the opportunity 
which civil war in China would give for intervention here, world 
conditions are far less favorable to a consummation of such a 
project than formerly. The revolution in Russia and the military 
and political reconstitution of America that is taking place, with 
the reactions of those events on other Powers now and in the fu- 
ture, profoundly affect Japan's position, and therefore probably 
will influence her policy in China. 

At that juncture the American Government took cognizance 
of the state of China and sought to check its disorderly ten- 
dencies by addressing to China a friendly note, of advice. 
This act at once became the subject of wide-spread criticism, 
for it was a further innovation in the far-Eastern policy of 
the United States. I include here some of my own comments 
made at the time. In "Millard's Review' ' of June 16, 1917, 
I wrote: 

Action by the United States in officially requesting all the allied 
powers to address China in terms similar to the American note 
. sent last week (advising China against becoming involved in civil 
war) has unusual significance. When the American note was pub- 
lished, the Japanese semi-official press immediately began to crit- 
icize it in a somewhat irritated tone, on the theory that it is rather 
an impudence for America to advise China, without first consulting 
Japan. Some editors even have held that, in case it was necessary 
\, to advise China, Japan ought to insist that any advice be given 
through Tokio exclusively. This argument is directly in line with 
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the hypothesis which Mr. Zumoto and other Japanese publicists 
bare been propagating so sedulously during the last two or three 
years, and amounts almost to an asserlion of Japan's right to 
Ituuge China to the exclusion of other nations. This last note of 
lb* American Qovarnmen.1 seems like a direct retort to those as- 
sumption*. Not only does the United States take her own course 
in (dvumt! China, but she now goes further, and directly asks the 
Alius, uu-luding Japan, to join in giving the same advice. In one 
•en**, this can be taken as a straw indicating the answer that may 
be giTen to Mr. Zumolo's speculations about how far America will 
go. a* he putu it. in "interfering between China and Japan," or 
being a "political busybody in Eastern affairs." It begins to ap- 
pear that American foreign policy already is taking forms not as 
ret coin preheud i'd. in all their significance, in Japan, and which 
lens* intcren to Chinese. This action of Amenta, and the 
reason* which have prompted it, are of course quite apart from 
China's reception of the advice, and even of the other powers' re- 
sponse to America's request. 

Ami in "Malawi's Review" of June 23, 1917. I wrote fur- 
ther: 

For the time, more interest has been evinced in the note of the 
American QoWBinenl to China, and its effort to have certain other 
in mill it in this pacific advice, than in phases of internal 
polities. 'I : •< iirity about the sending of this note, 

as to linw «d rireumstancee; but it seems to have been the in- 
Iration of the American Government to present the note to China, 
■nd at the same time to provide other nations with copies of it, 
a-kint them lo address China in similar terms. Evidently it was 
oat intended to make action by America in any way dependent or 
conditional on conjunction with any other nations, for the note 
was presented independenlly, without waiting for replica from 

pi. These replies have now bees made, to the effect 
4a* to Great Britain and France at least) that while they airree in / 

■ii the ml \ i- >■ riven by America and with its objects, 
they are inhibited from joining in the advice. Analyzed, this hardly 
ran mean anything else than that Great Britain and Frnnce, at 
•ocac previous lime, have made engagements (probably with Japan 
sod Russia, or with either) which are not abrogated, and which 
detrr tlvw powers from acting with America at, this lime. 
Perhaps one purpose of the American note was to bring this 

If Great Britain and France think the American ad- 
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vice sound in principle, and correct as to objects, why not join 
with America in trying to influence China by friendly mi^raljroasion, 
in the interest of main t gin jnfl peac e among Ch inese at this time, 
and probably also with the additional object of fouling a way peace- 
fully to sustain democratic institutions in this country! The an- 
swer logically must be that, at some time within the last few years, 
perhaps since the great war began, Japan has wrung commitments 
from these powers regarding their policies in China. If this is 
true, then undoubtedly America wants to know it, and the way has 
been paved to find out exactly what the status is. The time is 
coming when, in the far East as well as in Europe, all the hold- 
over agreements of the secret school of diplomacy, which played 
so powerful a part in getting the world into this war, will have to 
be put face up on the table. This is the intimation carried in world 
politics by this American note to China. It is indicative of funda- 
mental diplomatic moves that are taking place as a result of en- 
trance of America into the war. 

The Japanese press in Japan and that part of the press 
in China controlled by Japan made an issue of this incident 
of the American advice to China. As usual, the criticism 
was linked with a systematic misrepresentation of the facts 
and with garbled news despatches about the affair. I quote 
from two leading Japanese newspapers on the topic: 

FROM THE "TOKIO ASAHl" 

That the advice recently given to China by Dr. Paul Reinseh, 
American Minister to China, was clearly interference in the do- 
mestic politics of China cannot be denied. Only it is not clear 
with what motive that advice was given. It had been interpreted 
in good faith that the advice was given under instructions issued 
carelessly by the American Government, based upon the recom- 
mendations of the American Minister in Peking. But we now 
have come to learn of the true intention and motive of the Amer- 
ican advice from the reasons made public for sending that advice 
by the American Secretary of State, as per our special despatch 
from New York. According to the entire tenor of the American 
advice to China, America meant from the first to interfere with 
the domestic affairs of that country. She purposely exaggerated 
the mobilization of Japanese troops and the urgency of prepara- 
tions of the Entente Powers against the war situation & 
for this advice. We considered the rumor of a Japanese h 
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of Siberia very seriously in conueetion with the r 

pester by Kusam. Now this horrible scheme bas 

in the American advice to China. Even if the rumor in question 

were true, the contention thai Japan needs to prepare to mobilise 

in Manchuria sooner or later on behalf of the Entente Powers does 

Out. by any means justify America's independent inl'i Terence in 

China's domestic politics by overriding other Datum*. 

► ROM THE "YAMATO" (TOKIO) 

America's recent action was at great variance witb the policy 

hitherto punned by thai country. It is -.nil fresh in the memory 

.. n that America withdrew from the Quintuple Syndicate 

n the ground thai it did not wish to interfere in Chinese 

ind Ibiit when the Japanese Government approached 

America with a proposal of advising Yuan Shili Kiii to postpone 

the establishment of ■' monarchy, she declined to lake concerted 

action with Japaji and oilier Powers for a similar reason. Yet 

BM no* precipitately interfered in Cbiua's domestic 

politics independently of the other Powers, who are assuming the 

passive itlil . n. Moreover, America must be aware 

of the superior position enjoyed by Japan in Cbina, whieli may be 

« i— pared to that enjoyed by America in Mexico. Y'et while Japan 

has abstained from taking any steps whatever in Mexico, in defer- 

mrr to America's special position there, America has interfered 

in China's domestic polities by ignoring Japan's position I here. 

The "Japan Advertiser," the American paper at Tokio, 
had this to say: 

Anyone who knows anything about America's polirv in China 
will appreciate thai America has no political ambitions, no de- 
*Jrt» for spheres of influence or any political or financial control 
in China. The note addressed by the United States Government 
was a friendly one and merely adwsory, and expressed a desire 
to see China set aside her factional political disputes at this critical 

We refiTrt the comments in the Japanese press and we regret 
the interviews which were given to the foreign press, because we 
hate worked and wish to continue to work for closer and more 
friendly ralatj n Japan and the United Stales. There 

never was a time when conditions were more favorable to the pro- 
Bi-ting of a closer and better understanding between the two coun- 
tries, nor bas any administration in Japan stood ou a broader and 
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saner foreign policy to assure such results than that of those in 
power at the present time. 

We regret it because suspicion will now be attached to Japan's 
motives. The note which the United States sent to China is one 
which any and every nation having the interests of China at heart 
should be willing and ready to subscribe to. There is nothing in 
it which any nation can justly take exception to. 

I want to eluci date the matter of this advice of the U nited 
St ates to (Jnina now because it was a forerunne r of import- 
ant events, and because it was a fairly d istinct revelation of 
certain international purposes and aiinem ^llls. TlitT Amer- 
icaiTnote in itself was inoffensive in tone and had no ulterior 
objects. It simply suggested to China that the moment J ras 

\ v 6 r ,Y \fnpmpitimitt for any natin^ f )fl frwmiP infernally diflOr- 

^ ganized, and that such a situation contained special dangers 
for""China. Why any other power should object to such an 
influence being applied at that time to the situation of China 
one scarcely can see, nnfas^ nthpr powers should desire to have 
China in d isor der. I bring these points out here because 
later on this same question of the foreign powers advising 
China about the same condition came up again in somewhat 
different circumstances. The Japanese propaganda about the 
incident then was a prelude, as it developed subsequently, to 
certain purposes of the Ishii mission to America. In "Mil- 
lard's Review," June 23, 1917, I wrote: 

Japan has followed the example of the principal Allied natkm 
of Europe, and is sending a commission to America composed of 
eminent Japanese. The Japanese press attaches great importance 
to this visit, and no doubt it will be given considerable prominence 
in the United States, where it will be "boosted" by the full machin- 
ery of Japan's organized publicity there. I am very glad thi 
commission is to visit the United States at this time, but hardly 
for exactly the reasons which the Japanese press advances. The 
well-worn formula, "to create a better understanding in America of 
Japan's true purposes," which is the ostensible purpose of tfct 
visit as ascribed by the Japanese press, is of course merely tfc 
customary balderdash. Such visits of Japanese, and Japan 1 * 
propaganda in America have heretofore been used principally ti 
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Up* purposes from being understood there. 1 regard 
. of this mission as follows: Firsl, to gat into the lime- 
it along with the oilier powers before the American publie, so 
to absorb some reBeeted popularity anil to keep Japan's view- 
lit lo the fore; Second, to insinuate Japan's theorem of adjust- 
the war issues as they apply to the East into the thought of 
American people and American Government. Of course, 1 1ns 
legitimate from Japan's standpoint, and is just what 
•peeial missions of other nations went lo America to do in 
ir own behalf. Without doubt, the Japanese mission will 1m 
-hrd as politely as the other missions were, and what the eow- 
•ioncrs bare to say will be listened to seriously. In DM way, 
ever, I think the Japanese press is a little wrong in perspective 
the mission, and its effects in America. It assumes rather too 

■h dial these eminent Japanese will tell a lot to Americana, I 

. ignore what Ameheans may tell these Japanese. I 
come, and the American Government also should, welcome, this 

Id] Japan privately, but in perfectly plain terms, how 

(falted Statea regards some of the fundamental problems con- 
ted with far Ensteru rntnlitiotm and polities; and to make it 
in that hereafter the I'niled States intends to inter 
-ve!y in I he BOlution of those questions. Once this is 
■pled in Japan as a fact, there will be a great and I hope. I 
tunrait improvement in the relations between Japan anil Anier- 

>ne thine ''""t ought to be impressed on these commissioners is t 

lt«d States will not rabmil to being thrust into the W 
irion of a satellite of Japan in respect to China; nor of F.uro|»c | 
«. Emphasis of this point need not mean nor display any stiL-- 
m«i of antipathy lo Japan, or of opposition to ha legitimate 
merrial expansion in China, or anywhere; nor of indisposition 
Americans, or the American rjuvernment, to enopernlc with 
on whenever cooperation is legitimate and feasible. But Amer- 1 

in dealing with China, should remain a free agent, with full 1/ 
•p**ndeiit powers of action in matters of particular interest to 

nation and which are or should be outside the scope of inter- 
tion by other nations. We allow this position to Japan, and 
ltd insist on retaining it for ourselves. I have no patience 
la in America who are disposed lo concede n contention 
frequently advanced by the Japanese semi-official press, that 
rr the KootTakahira Agreement the United Statea Qown- 
t iat required or obligated to consult Japan before taking im- 
«nt atepa in China. Recently, according to reports telegraphed 
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from America by Japanese news sendees, the "New York Evening 
Post/ 1 a leading pacifist organ, argues that the United States "should 
understand Japan's special predominance in China, and not take 
any diplomatic action there without first consulting Japan, be- 
cause there is a convention, etc/' The Japanese papers garble 
utterances of this kind so frequently that I may be doing the 
"Evening Post" an injustice to credit it with having advanced this 
argument, but it is in line with utterances of that paper that I 
have seen before. When it advances (if it has done that) the 
argument that the Root-Takahira Agreement commits the United 
States to consult Japan in all diplomatic moves made in respect 
to China, it takes an utterly untenable position, which will not 
bear analysis. 

The Root-Takahira Agreement consists of identic notes ex- 
changed between the then Japanese Ambassador at Washington 
and Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, by which both Govern- 
ments, in identical terms, engage to sustain the status quo in China 
and the principle of equal commercial opportunity here and the 
territorial integrity of China. Article 5 says: "Should any event 
occur threatening the status quo as above described or the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity as above denned, it remains for the 
two Governments to communicate with each other in order to ar- 
rive at an understanding as to what measures they may consider 
it useful to take." Does this seem to require the United States to 
consult Japan previous to sending a Note to China, which is aimed 
to sustain the principle of the Root-Takahira convention? And 
if it should be so construed, does it not bind Japan in exactly the 
same way? Does the Japanese press contend that, before taking 
any steps in China, Japan must previously consult the United 
States, under the terms of the Root-Takahira convention T And 
if so, why did not Japan previously inform the United States of 
her intention to present the famous twenty-one demands to China! 
The assumption that this last American note need first be visaed 
by Japan before being presented to China is preposterous, and 
efforts to inject this idea into American opinion and policy, and into 
Chinese thought, should be resisted. 

The Chinese Government took the advice of the American 

Government in the same spirit that it had been given, and 

replied, thanking the American Government for its advice 

I and stating that the matter would be given careful attention. 

For the moment the advice made a strong impression on the 
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fractious political groups in Cbiua and among the intelligent 
Chinese generally ; and had it then beeu supported, as the 
L'nited States asked, by similar advice of all the Allied 
powers, it might have beeu made practically effective; but 
none of the other powers officially supported the advice, and 
one of them, Japan, had different plans abuut China. 

From the time when, in February, China had severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany, there ma pn 
Peking to induce the Government to follow the breaking of 
. with a declaration of war. China's reluctance to 
do that had been modified by the entrance of the United 
States as a belligerent. The declaration of war by America 
had indeed altered the whole war situation for China, but the 
full meaning of the changes it wrought in war policy did not 
at once penetrate Chinese thought. As the two belligerent 
groups were defined before America entered the war, the 
Chinese had little faith in the protestations of any of the 
warring powers. The Chinese did not think that dreat Brit- 
ain or France or Italy hnd any special invidious designs upon 
China, but they (irmly believed that Japan had such daahjnff 
and thai Japan had somehow obtained from hep Allies the 
privilege of doing as she liked with China. This hypothesis 
i tantiy being confirmed by circumstances. To the 
Chinese the attitude of the powers, and Japan, toward the 
American advice to China was circumstantial evidence at ;; 
secret recognition among them of Japan's paramount ey in the 
far East. At that time the Japanese press was busily sow- 
ing suspicion of America among the Chinese. I commented 
od some phases of that propaganda in "Millard's Review" 
of August 11, 1917, as follows: 

Same crave matters are broached in t!ie leiidme editorial of "The 

Herald of A«m," [theTokio mnpa;tmc ediied by Mr. Ziimoto], under 

.!• e-f China." The article begin* by 

a*a turning ''"■ pohUeation in Ixn.k form of iiiipuwiimiB frnoicd 

Tadasaburo Yamnmoto (described as a millionaire ship- 

dnring a recent visit to China. The nuilior daanilMi hjl 
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conversations with a number of prominent Chinese, among 
was Mr. Tang Shao Yi, who is quoted as having said : *It ■ ton 
Americans who led the Koreans to the loss of their indepeadeam 
Americans instigated Korean politicians in schemes of n a tion al ■> 
dependence, which unsettled the minds of the Korean people. Thm 
was doubtless a contributing cause of the annexation of that cm** 
try by Japan. Americans are now apparently trying to make Chim 
follow in Korea's fatal footsteps." That certainly is a 
able point of view. One wonders just what Mr. Tang had in 
in casting now this veil of suspicion over American policy in China 
However, ''The Herald of Asia" proceeds to interpret : "Mr. Tasf 
Shao Yi doubtless speaks from personal knowledge when he ssji 
that the same fatal mistake which some of their compatriots inset 
in Korea is now being committed by a group of Americans is 
China. It is not to be supposed for a moment that any hint i* 
here intended that the consequence would be the same as in the 
case of Korea. China is now passing through one of the most im- 
portant crises in her history. It is easy to see that dangerous roeb 
are ahead of her, but we have too much faith in the race virility 
of her people to believe that she will ever pass under alien rule. 
It is not, however, to be denied that a number of Americans in 
the far East are pursuing a line of policy which is calculated to 
thwart understanding and good will between the two great Asiatic 
nations which common interests should make the best of friends." 
But Mr. Zumoto, it appears, is only using Tang Shao Yi's alleged 
views as a text to preach a little sermon to China by citing the 
horrible example of Korea, <4 The Herald of Asia" proceeds: u lt 
may reasonably be doubted whether Korean independence could 
have been saved even if she was free from all instigations by her 
American friends. Having proved herself incapable of self-re- 
generation during over twenty years of her intercourse with the 
outside world, it was obvious that she badly needed guidance and 
instruction from a strong Power vitally interested in her preserte- 
tion from hostile foreign aggressions. When the struggle for su- 
premacy in Korea between Japan and Russia ended in our favor, 
there was no longer any doubt as to who should be Korea's pro- 
tector and guide. To any candid observer it was plain that the 
only wise and patriotic course for the Koreans was to accept the 
logic of events and grasp in an open-hearted manner Japan's out- 
stretched hands of friendship and assistance. Had they done », 
they might not have been able to secure their independence, bat 
they certainly would have been able to retain in their hands * 
large measure of national autonomy. . . . The Koreans may perhapi 
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he pardoned for their failure to seize the unique opportunity of 
battering their nation il fortunes thus offered by Japan. . . . li 
Day not be quite correct to say, as Mr. Tang is alleged to have 
and. thai it was her American friends who caused the loss of 
.Korea's independence, But it seems perfectly safe to say that 
Korea's American friends, with few exceptions, did much to re- 
tard the process of her reconciliation with Japan and to that extent 
contributed to her final annexation by Japan." 

These extracts from the article of "The Herald of Asia" are 
enough In give its tone and argument. According to the editor. 
the Koreans perhaps would have lost their independents and 
autonomy anyhow since that fate was inevitable (although the in- 
dependence of Korea was guaranteed by Japan in her declaration 
of war on Kussia, in the first alliance with Great Britain, and in 
the treaty of peace with Russia], bul that loss was listened and 
aggravated because of the sympathy of Americans living in Korea 
national sentiments of the Koreans. "The Herald of 
Aula's" argument about Korea is not pointed at the Am eric 'in 
Government, for it is well known that President Roosevelt was 
■wait accommodating (even ignoring u treaty then in existence 
between the United States and Korea ) by falling in gracefully 
with Japan's policy of acquisition; so it narrows to n revival of the 
old accusation of pernicious political activity of American educa- 
tional and religious missionaries in Korea. We had thought that 
thia accusation was (at least among intelligent westerners) suffi- 
ciently disproved by the revelations at the trial of the w MlM 
eonapiracy cases at Seoul a few years ago. To American mission 
organizations can be left the task of defending the status of that 
Maw. in Korea; hut when "The Herald of Asia" draws an analogy 
of China with Korea, and of the disposition of Americans Irving in 
China to sympathise with the wish of Chinese to sustain China's 
national existence, that thesis requires demonstration. 

With the case of Korea, the alleged unfortunate (to the Koreans) 
sympathy of Americans there without doubt is meant to apply, and 
in practice does apply to American missions; and the inference 
clearly is thai in case American missionaries in China show a 
«inii!nr sympathy with Chinese in their wish to preserve their na- 
tionality, that Chinese oudit to beware of such sympathy and of 
action* springing out of it as likely to have a result here similar 
to what occurred in Korea. The inference of eoune also applies 
to Americans in China of other occupations who bold such views. 
An to the sentiment of American missionaries and educators in 
China on this point, it is pertinent to recall the striking letter 
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written by a leading American churchman in China to President 
Wilson soon after the presentation at Peking of the famous de- 
mands in twenty-one articles, in 1915: "In the very nature of the 
case, every American missionary, Catholic and Protestant, sym- 
pathizes with China in her desire to preserve her independence 
and integrity. Indeed, while our missionaries are not preaching 
politics, our usefulness with the Chinese would be immediately at 
an end if they felt that we were out of sympathy with their as- 
pirations to preserve their national freedom and independence. 
The Japanese Government understands that all missionaries, and 
especially Americans, whether they express it or not, feel in their 
tearts hostility to any effort on Japan's part to secure control of 
'hina by threats of force. Christianity inspires individuals to be 
fpyal to God rather than to man, and to contend for freedom to 
Worship Him according to the dictates of their own consciences. 
Skich convictions are necessarily in conflict with any attempt at 
military dictation to a nation by an alien Government and race. 
The Japanese Government as instinctively feels the antagonism of 
Christianity to her progress in Korea and in China as the Roman 
Government felt the antagonism of early Christianity to her im- 
perial despotism. Hence, Japan's attempts by threats of force 
and through her efforts to impose secrecy on China to secure the 
control of this nation, in the very nature of the case will lead her 
also to hinder, cripple, and if possible to destroy the work of 
Christian missionaries in China." 

Humanity has a short memory; but we think that "The Herald 
of Asia" mistakes somewhat by believi ng that the world's memory 
is shorter than it really is; and if it is short of memory the world 
often is long of remembrance. Does Mr. Zumoto think that Group 
^ V is so soon forgotten? — and that the world also has forgotten 
that the United States was the only power which excepted publicly 
to Japan's action then? There is a general disposition, in the in- 
terest of keeping appearances, to be willing to allow that incident 
to drop into the limbo of relegated matters that have been oat- 
crops of the great war, and which are now slipping away in the 
course of developing the war's objects on new and broader lines. 
But Japan never has definitely repudiated nor relinquished Group 
V; and until that is done it cannot be forgotten, nor overlooked. 
For reasons that are daily becoming more apparent, Japan is now 
hindered from presently pursuing a frankly predatory policy in 
China, for predatory policies are distinctly going out of fashion 
among the more enlightened nations that in the main compose tbe 
existing Allied association — the nations which must conquer mill- 
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! it IB to be conquered. We may be sure, further, that 
ppreeted id Europe, that it will not be allowed 
turvive in dangerous form in tbe far Bast And with an ex- 
tioo or suppression of militarism lliure .il.so will lx' un enforced. 
-tion of political policies baaed on militarism. Therefore AflMT- 
is who live in China need feel no hesitation .in giving ploji ta 
r natural democratic, dnpositkni to sympathize with China's na- 
lal aspirations- In m aetuiB, tlit-y are sure of being in line with 

announced policy dl the Auienean Government, and witb prui- 
M that democracy is now struggling 10 keep nine in the world. 

tbe way, 'The Herald of. Asia" deprecates any criticism of Ja- 
,'a policy in Cbina by Americana; but that puper by its trtide 
wa that it considers efforts of tlie Japanese press 10 sow sua- 
on of America among Chinese to be perfectly legitimate. 

want to mention here that Tang Shao Yi told me a year 
more after I wrote those comments that he had been al- 
MJwr misquoted by the Japanese author, who perverted 
meaning. 

hiring tbe period when China was being urged by the 
ted States and other of the Allied powers excepting Japan 
declare war against Germany I frequently discussed the 
a tion confidentially with prominent Chinese politicians *■ 
X>th factions, and I obtained in that way a very good idea 
:he Chinese point of view on the war. Perhaps I cannot 
ress that view better than to quote, without giving his 
ie, an eminent Coin est <is be spoke privately to me on one 
bote occasions when [ was urging that China should follow 

advice of the American Government and enter the war. 

an in favor of China entering the war, but onl> on the M-J 
• stipulation and promise of tbe Cnited Statea rod Great! 
ain and France that certain things will be assured to China.] 

want tbe definite promises of those powers that China will 
jrotrcted against Japan; thai under no circumstances will any 
farm hereafter recognize or support any chum or pretension of 
an to a special position in * bin*, or to any kind of a para- 
ntey in relation to China. Frankly, we Chinese believe thai 
it Britain and France alreadj !um committed their povem- 
la to support Japan on these questions; therefore, we want tbe 
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unequivocal promises of those governments that whatever arrange- 
ments they have made with Japan or any other power that are of 
such a character will be abrogated. We Chinese do not believe 
that the United States ever has, or is now contemplating, the 
recognition of Japan's paramountcy in respect to China; but if 
America has no thought of that policy, why does your Govern- 
ment permit to proceed uncontradicted from any official source 
the plain imputations of Japan's propaganda and press that Japan 
is entitled to a paramount position in China T 

I think I have observed among the other nations a disposition 
primarily to consider their own positions and interests, and so we 
Chinese may be excused for thinking first about this war in terms 
of the interests and security of China. You say we can trust the 
United States, and especially President Wilson, to get justice for 
, China at the peace conference. As to that, your Government has 
always talked very well about China, but at the pinch it usually 
has left her in the lurch by refusing to take any active part in 
aiding her, or even to enforce your own policies here. As to Presi- 
. dent Wilson, he is but a man and will die in time, and his tenure 
of office ends in a short while. He cannot answer for his suc- 
cessors or the policies of succeeding governments. As for me, I 
have begun to doubt if the United States ever will have either the 
power or the will to be of much real aid to China. Good wishes 
^ ^ are fine things, but we need practical help and a practical display 
.'^of force behind our nation. We do not now trust Great Britain 
yf*^ or France, because of their apparent acceptance of Japan's policy 
grit toward China. We cannot afford to repose trust in the United 
». States until it proves to us that it has the will and the power to 
** * help us. The United States never has been ajiuHtaryjaaJiop, and 
v* "~ in the East international politics moves STterms 01 military power, 
ffl So while we believe in the good purposes of America, we cannot 
put our dependence solely on her. A league of nations, you say; 
but such a league is at present a mere vision. It is only if the 
United States, acting with the other western powers, will give us 
definite promises that I favor China entering the war. Separated 
from America, we do not trust Great Britain and Prance. Separ- 
ated from Great Britain and France, we do not believe that Amer- 
ica will be strong enough to put a check on Japan. Moreover, who 
can tell which side will win the wart Japanese military and naval 
experts have told me privately that Germany is sure to win; and 
in that event how will China's position be improved by aflgailing 
her now! 
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it that time, the summer of 1917, the resources of Amer- 
for war and their effects on the military situation were 
slightly comprehended in China, hut the influence of the 
ited States was growing with each passing month. Japan's 
loinacy Still was discouraging China from entering the 
\ but this opposition was less obvious — that is, more secret 
ban formerly. The Japanese press still was critical of 
proposal that China would become a belligerent. Its gen- 
I attitude is very well outlined by some commeuts of the 
»p«m Chronicle." printed in August, 1917. The "Japan 
ies'" is considered a mouthpiece of the Tokio Foreign Of- 
, published in English. 

,'lnle on Die subject of the attitude of the "Japan Times" con- 
ing Genua n in 1 1 ut- are. it is instructive to go back a few month?. 
ay the Tokio journal is convinced that auy opposition lo the 
•ration of war by China must he due to 0M influence of Ger- 

gold. But a few months ago, when it would have been pos- 
I for China to join the Allies without much friction, the "Japan 
■ hemenl in tti objection! to such a course. In 
c days it snw the influence of German gold in a proposal that 
Id have effectually destroyed German intrigues in China. As 
ntly ns last October the Tokio journal wus denouncing "the 
lish journalist Simpson" ("Putnam Weale") as "the party" 

is endeavoring to obtain the admission of China to the rnnks 
be Allies, and lo show its opinion of anyone who tdvoeatad 
, a scheme professed to ncccpt as true a Japanese rumor that 

Sim|«on bad tried to "blackmail" the Govern or- General of 
.ifiii. Furthermore, the "Japan Times" worked itself into a 
c hrat of indignation over the suggestion that "Great Britain 
L*ain scheming to induce China to enter the war on the Allii-' 
,"* Jwlared the story to be unthinkable, suggested that such 
in on the part of Great Britain would be "unprincipled" and 
V mi J to a suspicion that German machinations were behind 
tcbetoe- The tendency of the whole article was to suggest that 
rilnif] held views in favor of China joining the Allies, she was 
■y of an unpardonable offence. Since then the Japanese 
i been changed. A new Administrntinn has eotta 
i a different policy. The objections which Japan held to 
log the Allies have been withdrawn. Consequently the 
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"Japan Times" has promptly turned its coat. Where a few months 
ago the suggestion that China should join the Allies, or the state- 
ment that Britain was encouraging her to do so was the result of 
German machinations, today the opinion that it would be a mis- 
take for China to enter actively into the war must also be inspired 
by German gold. We are left to speculate on the inspiring mo- 
tive of the volte face of the •* Japan Times," which within seven 
months can hold two absolutely contradictory opinions, on each 
occasion suggesting that those who hold the opposite opiuion must 
be dishonest. 

As valid reasons why China should enter the war against 
Germany were cited certain conditions affecting her that 
would thereby be relieved or ameliorated. These conditions 
are summarized in a memorandum submitted to the Chinese 
>/ Government by Dr. George E. Morrison in August, 1916, as 
follows : 

1. The share of the Boxer indemnity which China has to pay to 
Germany is $135,000,000, and to Austria $6,000,000— a total of 
$141,000,000. These amounts would revert to China. 

2. Of these amounts, without any increase of her present bur- 
dens, China could obtain from the Allies a loan of not less than 
$100,000,000. 

3. China is at present paying to Germany on account of the Boxer 
indemnity and on account of railway and other loans, £6,000 per 
day. The payment of that money would at least be suspended 
until after the war, and in case of the £2,000 per day paid for the 
Boxer indemnitv, it would never recur. 

4. The German concessions at Tientsin and Hankow would re- 
vert to China, or they might be embodied in International Settle- 
ments, the creation of which would materially lessen China's fric- 
tion with the foreign Powers. 

5. By terminating her treaties with Germany China would be able 
make new and more advantageous treaties after the war, and pos- 
sibly have a general revision of treaties. 

6. In the Customs there are 118 Germans employed, 41 in tbe 
indoor and 77 in the outdoor. By their removal vacancies would be 
made winch could be filled by Chinese students, of whom 24 per year 
are turned out by the Customs College and are waiting employment 

When it was evident that the united urging of the Amer- 
ican, British, and French governments, and the influence of 
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dividual foreigners, would bring China into the war, Jap- 
iese diplomacy made a characteristic manoeuver. The 
inri>-.i/ Government was advised by Japan to declare war asw 
le of the Allies, and not as a separate nation. This was a I 

■ ! uu-li China from the United States, which power 
HTK had formally joined the Allies, and attach her to the 
lljes. thereby making her a part of and subject to the private 

[rutnwnln made tmong tip'' nation* eomponng tin' original 

lianee. Of course Japanese diplomats did not. in pr'M'iii- 
g tbe question to Chinese officials, put it quite that way; 
it the Japanese press in its comments plainly revealed that 
the motivation of the plan. China decided, however, still 
fullnw Ihe example of the United States, and independent); 
■elared war against Germany and Austria on August 
\. 1917. I discussed that action contemporaneously in 
Millard's Review" of August 18: 

China has declared war oa Germany and Austria. This momeu- 
38 derision opens villus Uinl DORS ci-in fathom now, and contains 
Mibilitiea tat tins nation which cannot be calculated accurately. 
•t any candid attempt at fore-iueasureuient of the eventual re- 
ita of ibis ai'tion mint consider it favorably. Taken as a nrnve 

a political formula, this act is logical. By first protestm;; to 
■miany, in eonjuiiction with the United States and olber then neu- 
il nations, against Germany's unrestrained submarine warfare, 
jiii» took an atiitu.de that led almost inevitably 1" the nest step — 
rrranrc of diplomatic relations with Germany At that point the 
itter buug Are for several months, for various reasons. The 
rtn»r Government was inclined to take the next step, but it towed 
n ui make the step conditional on nctimis or promises to 

jjjvcn to China by ihe Entente allied nations. In so insisting 
una was well within her privileges and rights: for China without 
■ubt hoe very vital interests which are indissotnbly bmind up in 
M ■ •( tin- war— tin- insurance- lieien t'ter of her national 
■ d ■nlonomy, ihe recovery hj her of riahtt and posae«- 
m* wiiich taring tbe eppliealion of the now-declining "sphere"' 
4 "specieJ position'' international theorem were wrested from bar 

ralahlisbed by forcible presumption, the adjustment of fiscal 
itten affected by agreements with other nations. 
Bat tbr principal nations of the allied association have taken 
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the position that China ought not to enter the war as a bargain- 
maker, but rather should enter as a matter of principle, and having 
once entered she then could depend on the allied association of na- 
tions to apply to China the broad principles which are now in 
process of being formulated into a fixed understanding among thote 
nations — principles whose guiding thought is to keep alive the 
spirit and forms of democracy in the world and to bring a peace 
making it possible for unmilitary and inoffensive nations to live in 
security. In fact, China had small basis for trying to enter the 
war as a bargain-maker. She had plenty of precedents in history 
for that attitude, and enough precedents in the way some nations 
have come into this war. But bargaining in this case means having 
something to give that is useful in prosecuting the war — and when 
it came to that kind of bargaining China had little to give in mate- 
rial factors. If her only asset or claim to consideration rested on 
what she could deliver to the allied association by way of material 
help to them in prosecuting the war, then China's position was 
weak. For instance, if all that the allied association had in mind 
was to use China to augment their military power during this war 
for the purpose of defeating the Central Alliance, this object might 
be obtained by using China as a sort of international trading-stamp 
by granting to some powers in the allied association certain desired 
advantages of "special position" and "paramountcy" in China in 
return for those powers supplying military forces for use in Europe. 
That method of course would have to discard all pretence of paying 
attention to the rights of weaker nations. It is morally indefen- 
sible; but when China sought to put her entrance as a belligerent 
on a bargaining basis she was resigning voluntarily the arguments 
inherent with her moral position as a "weaker nation 9 ' in the sense 
this phrase is now being used in relation to aims of the war from 
the standpoint of the allied association. 

Other elements besides this moral issue contributed to delay action 
by China. Chief among these were the complications caused by an 
internal disintegration of the Chinese Government which has led the 
nation to the brink of civil strife. At a time when the question of 
declaring war against Germany was being discussed actively at 
Peking, the dispute between the parties arrived at an acute stage 
which precipitated the dissolution of Parliament, was followed by 
the abortive restoration of the monarchy, and then by a return to 
authority in the Government of Tuan Chi-jui. Almost at the incep- 
tion of that crisis the American Government advised China in effect 
that for the moment the question of declaring war on Germany waf 
of less importance than the maintainance of internal order* 
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Whether that advice (which stirred up a little international tempi 
of tes-pnt proportion*) aKiially influenced the Chinese or not, ' 
iiirriuil rifoation did tor a while obscure and suspend the queatio 
of en tenner the war. But the war question couJ-t not Ear loner * 
main in the background, because it virtually encompasses roost i 
(he other issues involved with China's situation, ijo doubt i 
OlllMUUeM ut Peking felt the influence of those other forces i 
making its derision to declare war. 

Efforts nf China's action on her foreign relations and interr 
!"'-itn'ii bm wider scope. In the far East the first I 
that will he thought of is connected with Japan. By entering I 
war China shifts her international position from that of a neutral 
I ■ hich in practice pas come to menu a nation or iridivnluul whose 
rights no bell iire rent? feel obligated to mjMOl) to that of a nirmber 
or associate of a belligerent group which includes Japan. It will 
be very interesting to notice how Japan as a tiovernment will take 
this change of China's status that bo materially alters Japan's posi- 
tion ris-a-vis China. We already know what Japan thought about 
China joining the Allies when it was Hist proposed nearly two 
years ago. At that time Japan (if we can judge by the outbursts 
of the semi-official Japanese pren>| very strongly dissent. <l to. tfaa 
proposal. In recent months (since the entrance of Ami'inal Ha- 
T0L.10 (kivenimenl has adopted a different attitude than formerly 
and now professes no objection In tuning China come into the allied 
group. Political conditions in the world without doubt lia\ 
doenl thia change of view and policy at Tokio; but has the Jap- 
anese tfovrrnment also experienced a change of heartl 

: .villi ihe thought of peeking at Japan or of not permit- 
ting tbe world to forgot acts of Japan which Japan herself may 
now regret, that we bring this matter into view now; but because 
it is a fundamental issue of the proposition that cannot he ignored 
or suppressed in any discussion that is not altOL-etlier superficial. 
Il is nrrastarv to reiterate some phases of this question neraiii ami 
afsin to get them tinnly fixed in the world's public opinion out of 
which n st'luiion of the war must come. None are so entirely and 

:■■: .'inns ut' hoiv .Input's international positio 
being strutted by passing events and tendencies as are the Japanese 
) doubt. The intellectual force (or the force of tbe 
Lsi which vrilJ or ought to dictate the terms of peace 1 
ing Japan, is sizing her up and ticketing her off, just ns it 
j and ticketing off all Ihe other big and little nations, 
r how Ihey line up for or against tbe principles of demoera 
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which the major part of the allied association are now committed to 
sustain in making the peace and after the peace. 

In deciding to cast her lot with these forces that are now getting 
concentrated with the major nations in the allied association, China 
has not however acted wisely or cleverly solely on the ground of ex- 
. pediency. She has taken a road which leads toward where China 
\ J ought to want to go — a civilization in which China can be free from 
ifears of external encroachments incited by the old predatory and 
marrowly exploiting spirit, free safely to develop her own nation- 
ality by peaceful process into a firm and respected position in the 
world. And having chosen this course China should never lose 
sight of the principles to which she must cling if this vision is to 
become a reality, never forget how easy it might be to turn the cur- 
rent by deflecting some important element to the other side, and 
should commit herself wholeheartedly to doing what she can to help 
the common cause. For it will make a great deal of difference to 
China which side wins this war, and which side has the dominant 
saying in making the conditions of the peace. It means the differ- 
ence between two diametrically opposite theorems of world politics. 
It means (why should we not say this!) the difference of the pWiey 
of America toward China in the past twenty years and the policy 
of some of her nearer neighbors which have kept her in almost con- 
stant alarm and apprehension, and which if they should be consum- 
mated would reduce China to a vassal state or extinguish her na- 
tional existence altocrether. A victorv for the reconstituted allied 

a 

association means a China at liberty to indulge her desire to be- 
come a democracy in administrative forms as well as in the spirit 
(which she now has), and that she will not be driven by foreign 
militarism to develop militarism herself as the only alternative to 
falling under the dominion of military nations. It means the differ- 
ence between Group V and a Hay Doctrine. As far as one can peer 
along the future course of events, this is the choice that China has 
made by declaring war on Germany. 

When China declared war, the Japanese Government and 
the Japanese press realized the expediency of changing their 
attitude, which they did with usual celerity. The Japanese 
/Government promptly issued statements approving China's 
act so phrased that they would impress any who were not 
familiar with preceding events with the idea that Japan was 
chiefly responsible for adding a new member to the Allied 
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consortium. The purpose of this diplomatic fiction was to 
the outwurd presumption of Japan's paramount 
pMatioil in respect to China. If it appeared that China had 
taken so important a step without consulting Japan, or 
against the wishes of the Tokio Covernment, then Japan's 
titii.it- of paramount power in China was punctured. But 
the Japanese press could not dissemble quite so readily. The 
following editorial comment of the Tokio "Asahi" fairly 
fleets the feeling of the Japanese about the event: 

(China has at last declared war against Germany and Austria 
August 14. Will it be beiielicial to China? Will it be ndvai 
pt-ous to the Entente Powers, eapeeially to Japanf China has sev- 
ered relations with Germany on the adviee of America. But Amer- 
ire ti.ld China tbal participation in the war is a secondary thing 
ar.d that China should first address herself to secure unity at home. 
That was very kind adviee indeed. China will not receive any very 
remarkable benefit from participation in the war. She wdl only 
innie internal dissensions thereby, so that she will have to sacrifice 
mo oa y and lives in the attempt to quell the discord at home. The 
southern leaders are opposed to participation in (he war. But if 
Ibrv openly say *o they are liable to be suspected of sympathi 
with Germany and to win the disfavor of the Entente Powers. 
If China i* to he thrown into confusion, hecause of participate 
the war. then it is not advantageous to ihe Entente Powers. It 
ant be advantageous to Japan, which has close relations with China. 

So China entered the war, and gave to the far-Eastern 
situation a new turn. 
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OF Japan's modern policy toward China it may bei 
said that it never changes its fundamental objec- 
tives, but it frequently shifts its strategy and 
tactics. The alteration of China's international position b] 
that nation declaring war on the Central powers caused an 
immediate adaptation of Japan's policy to the new situation. 
One of the first moves of the Tokio Government was to try 
to obtain the recognition and confirmation of Japan's para- 
mountcy, or special position in China. Each accession to the 
Allied belligerent consortium created new complications and 
modified previous trades and arrangements; so the entrance 
of America and China made it necessary for Japan to obtain 
the assent of another power to her program. The Ishii mis 
j sion was despatched to America with that object, and Japanese 
propaganda in America began a special campaign for recog- 
nition of Japan 's special position and paramountcy in China, 
for in Japan 's propaganda the two terms are frequently used 

180 
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u synonyms. I wrote on this topic in "Millard's Review" 
Df August 25, 1017: 

It is ft rather curious development of opinion in America ah" nil- 
far Eastern affairs, and especially about Japan and Iter policies, 
ill-it pnn of the American press is now disposed to concede to Japan 
i "special position" and "paramountry" in relation to Chimi just. 
it » time when Japanese statesmen and the Japanese press are sup- 
pressing these claims — or at least are putting the soft-pedal on them. 
Do* follows the mental process of some writers for the press in 
America with not a little speculation as to its well-springs and pur- 
pose. Take for instance the case of the "San Francisco Chronicle." 
We can recall, not st> long ago, when that newspaper had a general 
one tlint might (to follow the shallow terminology of the propa- 
gandists) be called atiti- Japanese. That was when the Japanese 
juestions which apply locally to California were to the fore. With 
be gradual suppression of those issues (a suppression not duo to 
hem being satisfactorily adjusted, but to other and wider causes of 
vnrld politics that have altered the relative positions of both Japan 
ind America in international affairs I, many newspapers in America 
■ecined to get imbued with the notion that Japan had to be placated, 
ind that the best or the only way to keep Japan from being trouble- ■: 
mm* about the immigration question was to concede to her whatever 
the wanted elsewhere. Now of course it was to bring about this 
rrry state nf mind in American political thought that caused Japa- 
trmr diplomacy to raise and to agitate the immigration issue, and 
I is perhaps an irony of fate that just when Japan seemed to be 
'grlling away with it," a world war and its unexpected niroi final ions 
■mold come along and undermine Japan's China policy at its point 
i>t first contact. 

Among some editorial comments on Ibis topic by the press in 
America recently compiled by the "Literary Digest" (a majority of 
the papers oppose Japan's paramountcy claims, by the way! is the 
following of the "San Francisco Chronicle": "We might as well 
Tare the fact now that Japan does occupy a special position with 
reirard to the neighboring Empire and that sooner or later her in- 
■viublr mastery of that country [China] will be definitely esiab- 
bfthed." This goes pretty far— farther indeed than most of Japan's 
regular propagandists have ventured to state openly. Japanese 
diplomats would not like for these views of the "Chronicle" to be 
widely puhlished in China, for they will not be at all aceeplnhle 
to Chinese, however they may sound in America and Japan. A point 
my frequently overlooked by newspapers in America, in casually 
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as a matter of academic argument thus disposing of the Chinese 
Republic and the political future of the Chinese people, is how such 
opinions will be taken by Chinese, and how Chinese may be led by 
them to reflect about America and Americans. Putting the best 
motive for those opinions of the "San Francisco Chronicle" that can 
be ascribed to them — that they spring from a sincere belief not 
perhaps in the justice and morality of Japan's assumptions, bat 
that because of her military power and economic strength it will 
not be possible to prevent her from absorbing China — they are pub- 
lished just at the moment when in Japan it is understood that this 
power and this strength has diminished, perhaps forever, as compel- 
ling forces to accomplish the supervision or subjugation of China. 
Every mail bringing the Japanese newspapers carries fresh and pro- 
gressive evidences of this probably, to them, unwelcome conviction. 

Paramountcy used in this connection is fairly definite. We can 
understand what is meant by it. But just what do the "San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle" and other publicists who use the term mean by s 
nation having a "special position" with regard to China f Do they 
have in mind intellectual contacts, or moral influence, or is the term 
merely a geographical allusion? Except Russia, which has a land 
frontier contiguous with China for something like six thousand miles, 
Japan has a special geographical position with respect to China in 
that she is closer to China than any other of the greater nations. 
But is distance the only rule of calculation applicable to this idea of 
special position as between different nations? If it comes to moral 
and mental influences, surely they are not to be measured by a yard- 
stick. One hardly will believe because Japan is miles nearer to 
China than the United States is, that thereby Japanese moral and 
intellectual influence with the Chinese must be in proportion to the 
distances. By the geographical theory of measuring influence and 
special position as among nations, then the United States has a right 
to claim a superior position to nations in Europe with regard to 
China. Some one ought to clarify this doctrine of special position 
by getting up a graduated scale, so that each and every nation will 
know by arithmetical method just what its special position is to 
every other nation. The idea has interesting possibilities. Interna- 
tional contacts might be marked off on a chart, so that each nation 
could see at a glance how much moral and mental influence with all 
other nations it is entitled to have. The plan could be extended to 
trade among nations; this could be pro-rated on the international 
special position chart, and there need be no competition, for every 
nation would know how much trade it could have in proportion with 
the other nations. 
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But the bald truth is that this special position theorem in inter- 
national nilmrs and world politics is on Us last leys, if we IN to 
ln-licvc lliiit the present allied association is playing' the game "on 
tbe *qu»re"; and that it will win this WW, or that it will he ;ible to 
dominate the thought "1 which [he peaee will be born. The bald 
truth is, further, that the special position theorem as applied by the 
"S*n Francisco Chronicle" to Jupan vs. China is bluff and bun- 
combe. Its only basis is the power to apply military iutimidatiim. 
II Ibis war does not succeed ui getting; world polities fairly clear 
of the special position doctrine, then it may lie fought in vain — for 
it is in that doctrine that the causes for this war sprouted; tad ji" 
broad political conclusion stands bow mure nakedly exposed than 
that a continued acceptance in international law and practice of the 
special position doctrine will cause frequent wars hereafter. 

While the Japanese Government was making, at Tokio and 
Washington, a strong effort to induce Ihe United States to 
recognize some kind of special position for Japan in China, 
and. as was subsequently disclosed, was trying to induce other 
Allied powers to bring persuasion or pressure on America 
UM purpose, Japanese policy in China changed its 
method. This shift can be briefly described as a change from 
militant intimidation to financial pressure and bribery as 
Deans to get results. I shall illustrate that process in a sub- 
sequent chapter, and will here follow the international de- 
velopments. 

The factions in Chinese politics continued to draw apart 
notwithstanding the advice of the American Government, and 
by the autumn of 1917 there were indications that Japanese 
were playing the old game of giving comfort and support H 
both sides. The monarchy fiasco in the summer of 1917, when 
General Chang Hsun restored the young emperor for a week, 

had given Japan an opportunity to gain an influra ret 

Tuau Chi-jui. Tuan bad resigned as premier in Li Yuan 
Hung s government on the issue of dissolving the old parlia- 
ment, and had gone to live at Tientsin He was there when 
tie monarchy was restored, and he succeeded in rallying some 
generals and their troops, induced them to march to Peking, 
retook the palaces, and restored the republic. In this move 
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Tuan was financed by Japan, obtaining a loan through the 
\ Yokohama Specie Bank at Tientsin. Tuan's success in over- 
turning Chang Hsun's coup brought him into office again at 
premier. Li Yuan Hung resigned the presidency, and was 
succeeded by Feng Kuo-cheng, who had been governor at 
Nanking. 

The Chinese Government was then in its chronic low finan- 
cial state, and various projects to raise money were being dis- 
cussed, bringing up the general question of foreign loans. A 
few months previously an American group of bankers hid 
been prevented from making a loan to China by the lack of a 
responsible Chinese government to deal with. In June, 1917, 
I wrote in "Millard's Review": 

Will it ever occur, I wonder, that this question of loans to China 
can be disassociated from Chinese political factional squabbles f At 
hardly any period, since the first revolution, has it been feasible to 
conduct loan negotiations at Peking without running foul of opposi- 
tion of a Chinese party, which was trying to prevent its opponents 
in the Government from obtaining funds. Thus loans sadly needed 
for useful purposes and administrative stability have been made 
the football of party politics, and have been struggled for, or op- 
posed, according to which faction would have the spending of the 
money. In this latest instance, the American bankers had no eoune 
except to negotiate with the Chinese Government which is recognized 
by the American Government. Before the transaction could be con- 
cluded, this internal crisis occurred; and thereafter the Kuoming- 
tang protested against the loan on the ground that the money, 
in the hands of the Government, would be used to crush liberal 
institutions in China. Telegrams were sent to the American press 
voicing this contention, and an effort was made to show that, if the 
American government aided in putting the loan through, it would 
be using its power to exterminate republicanism in China. One can- 
not now foretell a time in China when this contention cannot bt 
advanced by whatever faction is not in control of the Government; 
and if it is to be taken as a valid reason against foreign loans, 
then it becomes tolerably clear that foreign loans, and especially 
American loans, cannot be made. Just now this outcry is raised 
by the members of the dissolved Parliament sojourning in Shang- 
hai, who at the same time openly announce plans for raising funds 
to promote a rebellion. The lesson of these circumstances) 
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U> br that, lifter the war, the question of foreign loans in Chins 
Bust be made subject lu ;m international formula supported by 
•oough powers to make it effective. 

The condition outlined in that comment of mine lias been 
in effective! bur to several projects for American and other 
faflttgrl loam* to the Chinese Government. American bankers 
B3 negotiate loans with the Chinese Government, 
Nut British, Japanese, French, and Russian bankers were 
bound by the Reorganization Loan Agreement not to make 
loans to China independently until the provisions of that 
igrccmcnl had been fulfilled or abrogated. Writing in "Mil- 
lard's Review" just before China declared war, August 11, 
1917, 1 commented on the question as follows: 

Under existing conditions, the United Stutes has a strong interest 
in ihut mutler of limns to Chum both for business and political 
re— oao. The withdrawal of the American bankers from the 
B-natlun consortium wns ul that tune conclusive with it; but the 
American Government made it clear that, by declining to support 
ibt*r bankers in the reorganization loan because of some of its 
provisions which were thought to infringe on China's autonomous 
rights and which the American Government would not assent to 
a* a matter «f principle, it in no way was qualifying tba rigbl of 
American bankers to deal independently Willi China or the right 
of the American Government to support such independent loans. 
With conditions as they have developed because of the great war, 
a peculiar situation relating to international finance has onsen 
whose reactions on the question of loans to China must hi' tn- 
Hiiif-m) now. Let us suppose that, as is reported, the residuary of 
the ft -nation hanking group offers a loan to China and will proceed 
with the negotiation l(m j payment of such a loan. Under OOfldi- 
tions that exist, British, French and Russian banks have no money 
'ually. and any such loan by them to China would have 
the rhsrarter of a transference by hanking process to this use of 
money borrowed largely from America. America is now tlnancing 
Knwtta, Great Britain and France to the extent of billions, and 
probably will finance them Cur tens of billions more. It is a jug- 
gling of figures and phrases to say that a 4-nation loan to China 
Dow, which would exclude America and leave America nut of con- 
It, would he an actual financing of China by the 4-nation 
g group. Of the nations in that residuary group only Japan 
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has free money of her own to lend. This is none the less true i 
principle and in fact because, by bookkeeping, it could be shorn 
that money so loaned to China might come from funds raised SJ 
domestic loans in Russia, England and France. Unless the grot 
amounts now being supplied to those nations by America wm 
derived from that source, then the supplies which that money ■ 
paying for would have either to be paid for out of funds rand 
by domestic loans, or be gone without; and therefore money wo«M 
not be available to lend to China. 

Loans to China during the continuation of this war therefore aft 
on a different basis than formerly in both the financial and political 
aspects. In respect to American participation in them, such partkh 
pation could take either or all of four characters — (a) money fat 
borrowed from America by the British, Russian and French Gov- 
ernments which might turn some of it over to British, Russian asi 
French bankers to lend to China, (b) money loaned to Chins inde- 
pendently by American bankers, (c) money loaned to China by tat 
American Government out of the public funds, as is being dost 
to Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium and perhaps other 
nations in the allied association, (d) for American bankers to 
rejoin the 4-nation group. Which is the better method of helping 
China financially at this time is a serious question. For the Amer- 
ican Government, in case China joins with the nations arrayed 
against Germany, directly to advance money to China certainly ii 
the easiest and shortest way to get China out of financial diffi- 
culties and to make it possible for her to be of material help to 
the Allies. This method at once obviates any complications caused 
by the group muddle: for such action of course would be takes 
with the knowledge and approval of other powers in the allied asso- 
ciation. If the bankers growled, they simply would be told to mind 
their business — and they would have to do that too. It is quitt 
feasible, if the American Government desires it, for Americas 
bankers independently to make a large loan to China; and if other 
nations and the bankers of other nations should feel dissatisfied 
with that course they would have to make the best of it because of 
greater things involved. I think it can be safely assumed that the 
American Government will not consent to have the method desig- 
nated (a) adopted; and that method cannot be carried out against 
the opposition of America. 

By some ways of looking at this matter, something can be said 
in favor of carrying on by means of the group organization. But 
the banking group would have in that case to include American 
bankers, as formerly. This method would reduce friction and 
resentments among the banking interests of the different natiooii 
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fe perhaps also would lessen irritations among the nations that 
i be the political sustainers of the tinauciers. It WOoM how- 
at leant during the war, require the fiction of an actual pur- 
tin put tun of Hussion, French anil British finance, whereas tin.- par- 
ti aould he largely relative. By preserving the group sya- 
tnii. will) the inclusion of American bankers, there (toold p.-nuji.-i 
be less dnikulty after the nor in keeping matters straight and in 
going on easily and without undue international competition ; al- 
though survival of the group carries the post-war German comphea- 
ot in this discussion so for paid much attention to 

■ very important phase of it— what Chinese may think aliout 

■ propositions. Chinese probably will, among these alternatives, 
r their opinion and preference which must he considered; but 

t ran see that because of broader international relations it may 
I be feasible to conform to Chinese preference entirely in those 
nits. There ought to be give and take on all sides, having 
adjustment conducive to China's integrity and security 
and to smooth international relations now and hereafter. 

If the hanking group should he determined as the means of help- 
ing China, financially, eare must lie taken to obviate some coudi- 
tions within the group and inherent with its old organization wl.i.li 
would almost surety impair its usefulness now and hereafter. Ver- 
ona independent action by one power, the group method has certain 
plain disadvantages derived principally (and llus is pertinent ) from 

- n nieept ions of international policy nfl practiced hv I e 

mm in China. These disadvantages reside in those clauses 
which make it poctihle for any one national section of bankers, on 
their own motion or by instigation from their Government, merely 
by objecting, to prevent any action hy the group that may be ap- 
proved hv |be majority. Tu the comparatively short history of the 
group thia has happened several times. We need not cite tlie 111- 
•Uiwra — they will nt once come to mind with those who have fol- 
lowed rvente in China in recent times. One time it was tins power 
which obstructed, another time it was that power. Of several case* 
that have occurred, nearly all of them were due to diplomatic rea- 
sons of Governments which were not directly related to or connected 
with finance, or to the affair with which the group was immediately 
bury. For instance, a power wants something let us say in Man- 
churia, so to obtain that it has its hanker nationals obstruct aome 
financial matter until, hy diplomatic indirection, the other thing is 
obtainn). The game often in the past has been played this way 
*t Peking. If the group is permitted to survive, this defect m its 
organization and working method should be effectively remedied. 
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Soon after the shift of Japan's policy in China caused by 
the change of China's international status, it became apparent 
that Japanese would not be bound by the group agreement 
Beginning with the advances made to aid in the suppression 
of the Chang Hsun revolution, came a period of Japanese 
loans to China independently of the other group of Allied 
powers. When President Feng Kuo-cheng assumed office, his 
government seemed to want to participate in the war, and 
tried to obtain a loan from America to finance the participa- 
tion. During the autumn of 1917 there were negotiations 
through the Chinese legation at Washington to obtain finan- 
cial advances from the United States treasury under the same 
conditions that such advances were being made to other 
governments in the Allied belligerent group. I believe that 
the state department favored such advances — they were 
recommended by the American legation at Peking — but diffi- 
culties were made by the treasury department for budget 
reasons. It may be that the Ishii mission, then in America, 
had an influence in deterring the American Government from 
financing China as a war measure. At any rate, the project 
for an American loan failed, and from that time the Tuan 
cabinet began to lose faith in America and turn to Japan. 
Speaking to me a year afterward, Dr. Reinsch said that if he 
could then have given the Chinese Government positive as- 
surances of American financial support, China could have 
been swung into an active war participation policy. The 
diplomatic representatives of Russia, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy at Peking all encouraged the Chinese Government 
to participate actively. Japan was opposed, and Japan car- 
ried the day. 

( The Japanese loan policy in China that followed after 
China declared war on Germany and Austria was distinctly 
Apposed to the policy of all the other Allied powers there. I 
shall hereafter attempt to elucidate the methods, purposes, 
and results of the Japanese loan jpQljcyin this jperiod, but it 
is necessary at this point to explain the principal conflict of 
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tho two policies. The _western_ powers. (America, Great 
Britain, and France) were in favor of liuancing the Chinese 
Government only under certain conditions. 1 uder the act 
of Congress regulating such expenditures, the United States 
Government had authority to make financial advances to help 
nations in the Allied group in prosecuting the war, but the 
act was not interpreted to cover loans for other purposes, 
such as internal administration, unless specifically authorized 
by Congress. If the Chinese Government had presented a 
definite plan for war participation under the supervision of 
f<>rciini officers, as was done by other nations, then it would 
have been feasible for the United States Government Ul BUDM 
tho operations, and the Allied western powers would have 
approved it. But to advance funds to China without nub 
definite plan and without the necessary supervision find direc 
lion would probably mean that the money would be used in 
connection with the civil disorder, and would be used to 
prosecute a civil war instead of a war against Germs 
Such procedure would immediately array perhaps half of 
the Chinese against the Allies. By common consent, then, the 
western allied powers moved cautiously in China, and in 
ej re u instances it was felt that was the only safe policy. 

Japan , however, play ed a lone hand. While her diplomats 
at Tokjo and The other Allied capitals were professing agree- 
ment with the other governments, in China Japan took a 
coarse directly opposed to their ideas and wishes, and one 
which, moreover, was calculated to wreck tho Allied policy, 
and which did wreck it. The French Government sent a 
military mission to China, which prepared a plan for ChincM 
participation in the war. That this question was a delicate 
one was recognized by experts who understood the real situa- 
tion in the far East. It is interesting at this point to quote 
from a report of an experienced military expert of one of th 
western Allied powers at Peking, dated October 19, 1917: 

The Allies nlionld desist from urging Japan to send troops t 
Earupr, a* if pushed too far her agents provocateur, of which 
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there are many on both sides in China, will undoubtedly be directed 
to bring about hostilities between the north and south, which wfll 
give Japan her long desired opportunity to step in and settk 
matters, and thus justify her reiterated statements that her fortes 
were necessary at home in order to protect the interests of tht 
powers in China, and to maintain and preserve the peace of the fir 
East. 

The Allies should at once take a definite and determined stand 
against Japan's disloyal and perfidious policy vis-a-vis China and 
China's political integrity, which policy is being given the aetm 
assistance and support of a body of unscrupulous venal, and traitor- 
ous Chinese cabinet ministers and highly placed officials. 

If not checked at once, Japan will be induced to go the limit, 
naturally believing that the longanimity and tolerance of the Allies 
indicate their tacit approval or else fear, and eventually Japan's 
actions will be such as to make imperative the taking of stern and 
drastic measures, with the probable disastrous result of forcing bcr 
into the arms of the Central powers — a situation however whka 
would probably be welcomed by the Japanese Government and cer- 
tainly by a large majority of the Japanese people, who are at 
~> heart sympathetic with Germany and German institutions and 
methods of government. 

Japan did not want to send troops to aid the Allies in 

^/ Europe, for that would mean an enormous expense and do 

adequate compensation. Still less did the Tokio Government 

/want China to send troops to aid the Allies in Europe, for 

/ that would place Japan in a very unfavorable light by com- 

/ parison. At that time most military experts of the Allied 

governments stationed in the far East were convinced that 

the Japanese Government wanted Germany to win the war, 

and that it was seeking a good opportunity to quit the Allies 

and reach an understanding with Germany. It was plain to 

experts on ihe.politics and conditions of the far East that What 

^ Japan wanted out of the war was more likely to be attained 

by a victory of Germany than by a victory of the Allies. I 

mention this belief now because it is pertinent to a phase of 

important events then developing. The Japanese Goyera- 

ment could not very well object openly to China aiding the 
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lilies in Europe, for that would put too severe a strain on its 
ela lions with the other powers, but such participation by 
"liiii;t might be prevented by intrigue. Roughly, the plan 
ras to involve China in civil war and internal disorder, and I 
feu Uhikf it Impossible tor the Government to participate in I 
Ziirope. ( To this end the Tokio Government devised a plan 
i> sell the Chinese Government arms and munitions aud to 
jiance the transact ion J Light on Japan's diplomacy at that 
ime is given by sonic correspondence o£ the Russian unben- 
ador at Tokio to the Russian foreign office, published after 
he revolution in Russia: 



V 



In reply to my question as to the credibility of the rumors alleg- 
Jspm is prepared to sell to the Chinese Government a 
unsiili'nilili' quantity of arms and munitions, Viscount Motuno 
tem, and added tliat the Peking Government hud proin- 
icd not to use the arms against the Southerners. It was evident 
rum (lie Minister's words, however, that this promise possessed 
nly the value of a formal justilicatioa of this sale, infringing as 
be hitler dues (he principle "f non-intervention in the internal 
rhint*e feuds, proclaimed by Japan herself, and that the Jopa- 
rvr Government was in this instance deliberately assisting the | 
"nan Cbi-jui Cabinet in the hope of receiving from it in return f 
nhstantial advantages. It is most likely that the Japanese are 
imwg principally at obtaining the privilege of rearming the entire 
Minnie army, and at making China dependent in the future on 
■puiiw arsenals and the supply of munitions from Japan. The 
rata to be supplied to China are estimated at 30.0011.000 yen. At 
be same time, Japan intends establishing an arsenal in China for 
be manufacture of war material. 

We come now to an event of immense importance — the sign- 
ag at Washington of a new agreement between the American 
ml Japanese governments relating to China, known as the 
. ■•■-■.:' J-diii Agreement. Although nothing was known at 

Washington. except fn those of the it v diplumntie circle, 

Ut sucll an agreement was even being discussed, it evidently 
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was known at other capitals. I produce here an official letter 
from the Russian ambassador at Tokio to the Russian foreign 
office (the italics are mine) : 

DESPATCH FROM THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR AT TOKIO, DATED 

OCTOBER 22, 1917 

Referring to Bakhmetyeff's [Russian Ambassador at Washing- 
ton] N 598, if the United States thinks, as it appeared to our Ajn- 
bassador [from conversation with Lansing], that the recognition of 
Japan's special position in China is of no practical consequence, 
such a view will inevitably lead in the future to serious misunder- 
standings between us and Japan. The Japanese are manifesting 
more and more clearly a tendency to interpret the special position 
of Japan in China, inter alia, in the sense that other powers mot 
not undertake in China any political steps without previously ex- 
changing views with Japan on the subject — a condition that would 
to some extent establish a Japanese control over the foreign a fairs 
of China, On the other hand, the Japanese Government does not 
attach great importance to its recognition of the principle of tfkf 
open door and the integrity of China, regarding it as merely • 
repetition of the assurances repeatedly given by it earlier to other 
powers and implying no new restrictions for the Japanese policy 
in China. It is therefore quite possible that in some future time 
there may arise in this connection misunderstandings between the 
United States and Japan. The Minister for Foreign Affairs agtis 
confirmed to-day in conversation with me that in the negotiations bj 
Viscount Ishii the question at issue is not some special concession 
to Japan in these or other parts of China, but Japan's spedei 
position in China as a whole. 

A large volume could now be written with the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement as a text ; indeed, it is safe to say that many 
books will be written about it or about the issue it raises. 
and wars may be fought about it. This agreement has three 
sides: the side of the United States, the side of Japan, the 
side of China. The United States and Japa n are parties to 
it; China is the subject of it, but not ajgflxtj^to it. It » 
easy tC flist'uver Japan's ffioTTvesTriTHe wording of the agree- 
ment. It is possible, even probable, that the motive of the 
American Government is not mentioned in it. 
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A glimpse of Japan's motive is given in a confidential 
letter of the Russian ambassador at Tokio to the Russian 
foreign office (the italics are mine) : 



The Minister for Foreign Affaire asked me to call on him to-day, 
and ccinmunicated to me confidentially, hut quite oiliciuiiy, the text 
of the notes transmitted in my telegram No. 2, which are to be 
exchanged at Washington on November 2 or 3 between the Ameri- 
can Slute Secretary unci Viscount Ishii. A similar communication 
was made to-day to the British Ambassador here. The French and 
Italian Ambassador will receive the text of the Notes in a day or 
two. privately, for their information. The publication of the 
N*<itrs will probably take place on November 7; until tlieu the 
ka the Powers to keep his communications secret. 

When handing me the above-mentioned text of the Notes, Vis- 
•MDl M.ii.mi milled that lie lmd only received II ill fat*] foiU 
yesterday by wire from Washington; and since Viscount Ishii was 
to leave [Washington] the night after next, the signature of the 
Stilt* could not have been postponed, in spite of tbe Japanese 
(lovrrnmrnt's desire to ascertain the views of the Russian Govern- 
ment <>n the subject prior lo it. The Minister hoped that be would 
not lie htonwl for flint at Petrograd-— especially as the present 
agreement between America and Japan could not arouse any ob- 
jection on our part. Viscount Motono mentioned that when con- 
-![> in tbe original], one of the objects was to put an end 
■niiin intrigue intended to sow discord between Japan and 
;:,, DaHad States, ami to prove thereby to tbe Chinese thai there 
was hetween the two powers a complete agreement of view with 
regard to China, who, therefore, mast not reckon on the possibility 
of extracting any profit from playing off one njrainst the other. 

To my (jHuriiM whether he did not fear that in the future mis- 
under itamirngs rnitiht arise from the different interpretations by Ja- 
pan and the United States of the meaning of the terms: "special po- 
iituin" and "special interests" of Japan in China. Viscount Uotoao 
replied b'l nailing that — \a gap in the original], nevertheless. I 
gain the impression from the word* of the Minister that he M ron- 
»€k>tu «f the pomb&ty nf misunderitat\il>n>i* nl-i m the future, 
t-ui it <>f the opinion thai in *uch a ease Japan would have belter 
mean* at aer disposal for carrying into effect her interpretation 
thorn tka United States. 
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These confidential diplomatic communications were not 
published for months after the announcement of the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement, and they show that even before that com- 
pact was announced by the American and Japanese govern- 
ments its content had been officially communicated to at least 
one government in the Allied group— Russia. Were the other 
Allied powers also apprised of what was going on at Wash- 
ington and Tokiot This constitutes a very extraordinary 
and in some phases an inexplicable incident. It was an im- 
propriety for two nations in the Allied group to make an 
agreement which affected other nations in the same group 
without informing them. An article of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance says, "The High Contracting Parties agree that nei- 
ther of them will, without consulting the other, enter into • 
separate agreement with another power to the prejudice of 
the objects described in the preamble of this Agreement" 
Japan had violated that article in trying to force the twenty- 
one demands on China without informing Great Britain. 
The United States was not formally an ally of any nation, 
but its spokesmen had publicly condemned the practice of 
making secret and separate agreements about issues relating 
to the war while it was going on. Yet the United States wis 
the first nation, after it became a belligerent, to evade the 
principle it had pronounced; for even if, as is probable, the 
other Allied powers were privately apprised of the Lansing- 
Ishii negotiations and their purposes, the Chinese Government 
was not informed or consulted. In publishing the agree- 
ment in the United States the state department gave a long 
statement in which some very interesting suggestions were 
thrown out. I quote from that statement ("The New York 
Times. ,, ): 

The importance and far-reaching character of this agreement are 
emphasized by a statement by Secretary Lansing pointing oat the 
application of the pact to the great war. It not only sweeps away 
the mutual suspicion that has tended to produce ill-feeling between 
the two Governments, but embraces an understand^ , made known 
through Secretary Lansing's statement accompanying the formal 
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documents, tnat the Japanese Government "desired to do their part 
in the suppression of Prussian militarism, and were eager to co- 
operate in every practical way to thai end." 

One uf the questions asked since the arrival in this country of 
the special Japanese Mission headed by Viscount Ishii was why 
Japan had not taken a more active part in the war. The Japanese 
Commissioners have answered it in a way that is entirely satisfac- 
tory to tin 1 United States, and there now appears to be no doubt 
that if Japan is milled on to furnish men and means to help in 
tj. nn nn defeat, she will respond readily. 

The intimation is very plainly conveyed that to induce 
Japan to talM :i mow effective part in prosecuting the war on 
the side of the Allies was among the objects of tlic I.nn 
sing- Ishii Agreement. That the relations of Japan to the 
Allies, or vis-a-vis Germany, were desiderata of the agree- 
ment was further intimated by the statement of the state 
department. The misunderstandings between the Japa- 
nese mid .American governments, so that official statement 
said, had been due to "German propaganda," and it was 
stated that Viscount Ishii had laid before Secretary [aUttfakf 
rue of efforts of the German Government to reach a 
separate understanding with Japan. As bearing on this 
point I insert a paragraph taken from a report of a secret 
■ sent in Russia of one of the Allied governments, dated 
October 18, 1917: 

1 have reliable information that two Japanese officials who are 
altaehn) to the Japanese Embassy at Petrograd have returned from 
a rbot to tbe eastern front, where they went about one month ago. 
My informant, who is close in the confidence of the Russian revo- 
lutionary party, told me that these Japanese succeeded in having 
with Qennan officers at a town near the front. lie says 
that tbe QcRBM officers were representatives of the German foreign 
office and were not military officers. The Russian revolutionary 
party belt*"* that if Russia makes a separate peace Japan will 
naktt an alliance with Germany in order to protect her position in 
tlic far East and China. I understand that the Japanese Aiuhn-Mii- 
<W at IMrograd has sounded the Russian revolutionary government 
■*a Uiia matter. These matters are to lie considered in connection 
viib the operations of the Japanese agents in Switzerland. 
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Having briefly sketched the international background of 
the agreement, it is now given in full : 

Department of State, 
Washington, Nov. 2, 1917. 

Excellency: I have the honor to communicate herein my under 
standing of the agreement reached by us in our recent conversation 
touching the questions of mutual interest to our Governments relit 
ing to the Republic of China. 

In order to silence mischievous reports that have from time to 
time been circulated, it is believed by us that a public announcement 
once more of the desires and intentions shared by our two Govern 
ments with regard to China is advisable. 

The Governments of the United States and Japan recognise thai 
territorial propinquity creates special relations between countriei 
and, consequently, the Government of the United States recognias 
that Japan has special interests in China, particularly in that pail 
to which her possessions are contiguous. 

The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, remains uni» 
paired, and the Government of the United States has every conft 
dence in the repeated assurances of the Imperial Japanese Govern 
ment that, while geographical position gives Japan such speciai 
interests, they have no desire to discriminate against the trade oi 
other nations or to disregard the commercial rights heretofon 
granted by China in treaties with other powers. 

The Governments of the United States and Japan deny that the] 
have any purpose to infringe in any way the independence <n 
territorial integrity of China, and they declare, furthermore, tha' 
they always adhere to the principle of the so-called "open door, 1 
or equal opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

Moreover, they mutually declare that they are opposed to tb 
acquisition by any Government of any special rights or privilege 
that would affect the independence or territorial integrity of China 
or that would deny to the subjects or citizens of any country tbi 
full enjoyment of equal opportunity in the commerce and industry 
of China. 

I shall be glad to have your Excellency confirm this understandinf 
of the agreement reached by us. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest eon 
sideration. 

Robert Lansing. 
His Excellency, Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Japan, on special mission* 
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The Special Mission of JapaD. 
Washington, Nov. 2, IU17. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note 
of to-day, conununicuting to me your understanding of tlie agree- 
ment reached by us in our reeCBt conversations touching the UN* 
tiooi of mutual interest lo our Governments relating to the Re- 
public of China. 

I am happy to be able to confirm to you, under authorization of 
my Government, the understanding in question set forth in the 
following terms: 

[Hen the Special Ambassador repeats the language of the agree- 
ment xs given in Secretary Lansing's note.] 

E. lsn 1 1 . 
■ Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Japan, on spe- 



Hononble Robert Lansing, Secretary of State. 

This text of the exchange of notes constituting the agree- 
ment is taken from "The New York Timet," and is the same 
m* was published in newspapers throughout the world. If 
there arc Buy reserved or secret clauses, which qualify or 
modify the agreement, no credible intimation of their exist- 
ence has been given. 
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CHAPTER VII 

CHINA AND THE WAR— CONCLUDED 

The Lansing-Ishii Agreement — Its premature publication by Japan- 
Uneasiness caused by it — My letter to Mr. Lansing — Dangers of tfct 
incident — Might alienate both China and Japan — Had China been traded 
off? — Was the agreement a bribe to Japan? — Need to counteract first 
impressions — Japan violates the "gentlemen's agreement" — Agreemat 
given publicity at Peking — Reasons for Japan's procedure — A different 
of translations — What does ''special interests" mean? — The Amerkai 
version — China repudiates the agreement — Cryptic character of the ia- 
strument — Its effects in the far East — Japanese propaganda and the 
agreement — Criticisms of a Chinese — The doctrine of territorial pro- 
pinquity — Its dangers — What was the American Government's object! 
— Further analysis of the agreement — Its legal aspects — Which is the 
correct interpretation? — American interpretation probably the best- 
In ternational psychology of the agreement — Possible motives of the 
United States — Putting world pressure on Japan — Japan's opportunity. 

THE Tiflnsinfr-T>nii Agre ement was signed at Was hing- 
ton o n November 2. The two governments had 
agreed that the notes were to be published simultane- 
ously at Washington and Tokio at a stated hour on Novem- 
ber 7. The Japanese Government, however, gave the agree- 
ment premature publicity. 

Newspapers in the United States and Europe printed on 
the morning of November 6 a despatch from Peking stating 
that the Japanese legation there had informed the Chinese 
foreign office of the agreement, and gave a brief synopsis of 
it. The news was not prominently displayed by the Ameri- 
can press, but I, being in New York at the time, happened to 
see the despatch, and immediately sent the following tele- 
gram: 

Robert Lansing, State Department, Washington. 

Publication at Peking and elsewhere that United States recog- 
nizes Japan's special position in China with interpretations gnr<B 
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in Far East will cause great uneasiness and unless iniinr.jjnt.-l> 
explained will damage American prestige and influence in China 
serious!)'. 11 understanding as reported by Japanese legati 
Peking is true China's position adversely affected and Ami 
moral position with Chinese inipuired. If nut correctly stated I 
earnestly urge that you will telegraph true faets to Amer 
Iit at Peking authorize Inrn publish and also that a correct version 
bo given to press in America. 

Tnoms F. Miluard. 

On that day, November 6, the state department gave out 
the test of the agreement, accompanied by a long Btfttement, 
from which I have previously quoted. It also communicated 
with the American legation at Peking, and took other steps 
to counteract certain effects of Japan's premature publiea- 
I bad little information then about what was happening 
at Peking, but I was able to gage the situation from my gen- 
eral knowledge of conditions and what I could learn in New 
York and Washington. My opinion of the matter was ex- 
pressed clearly in the following letter to Mr. Lansing: 

New York City, November 12th, 1917. 
Boor. Raton Labbjug, Waswhotox, D. C. 

Demi Sir: A feeling of national responsibility, and of friend- 
ship far ('lima, impels me to address you in regard to the agreement 
| bo China recently made by the American and Japanese 
In the introduction to the statement given to tlie 
i, and also in your own remarks supplementing the text of the 
the state department plainly draws the implu-iitinn 
I who dissent from the presumed objects ami ptffpOM 
n ..f this agreement are to be regarded as either conscious 
tnwtfttng agents of German propaganda: but that inference will 
t ileter me from privately setting before you some mutters Unit 
I regard as important, and which apply to the effects of the anion. 
H ■[ bai been taken 

You doubtless will recognize that long residence in the far East 
and dose contact with conditions there afford opportunities to get 
a point of view that is not always apparent in this country. ~~ 
tsost persona who comprehend the delicate situation of China, this 
•rtion in its first impressions is almost stupefying. Ever since I 
publication of the agreement and the accompanying explanation 
lbs state department, I have been cudgeling my brain to discover 
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a logical and reasonable explanation for it that is compatible 
the honorable requirements of our nation in the circumstances. 1 
visited Washington in an attempt to get some light, and while then 
I talked with some officials of the Department, and also with the 
Chinese minister. From them I gathered the following: 

(a) The agreement is extremely distasteful to the Chinese and 
\ was made without consulting their wishes. 

(b) The state department (according to the officials with wheat 
I talked) does not intend by this agreement to recognize the "spe- 

1 cial position" of Japan in China except in the sense of geographical 
proximity; while by the reiteration of the guarantees of the "opea 
door" and of the "integrity of China/' the state department feds 
that our Government commits Japan unreservedly to a respect for 
and observation of these principles, and perhaps also commits the 
American Government affirmatively to give direct support to these 
principles in case they are violated or threatened. 

However, most of us who understand actual conditions in China 
perceive ambiguities in this announcement, and in the text of the 
notes constituting the agreement, which, unless steps are taken to 
prevent it, may work out into a most delicate and dangerous 
situation, which involves both American interests and the nfltJAn*] 
honor. 

In regard to the recognition of Japan's special position in China, 
it may be that the state department has an interpretation of this 
phrase in mind which is very different from how Japan under- 
stands it, and from how it will be understood in China. I feel that 
I know how this part of the agreement will be understood in China. 
It will be interpreted largely in the light of the meaning which 
Japan's propaganda in that region has in the last two years been 
giving to it, and according to the practical application of Japan's 
policy in China as this is known there. In that light, Chinese mill 
believe that the American Government has abandoned its traditional 
policy toward China, and has for reasons or compensations not 
appearing in the agreement consented to allow Japan a free hand 
in China. 

Chinese feeling about this must be taken in conjunction with 
recent events, and the circumstances whereby China was first in- 
duced by the influence of America to sever diplomatic relations with 
Germany, and later to declare war on Germany. China was induced 
to take these steps by the assurances that by joining the allied 
consortium she would be protected in the peace terms. In taking 
this step China had no thought of being protected against Germany, 
for Chinese did not feel that their nation was in any present 
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dinger from Germany. Cliina did feel, and still does feel, tlint 
■be is in danger from Japan, and that by following tht adviM B& 
America she would safeguard herself from invidious pressure from 
Japan, or from having her national autonomy and economic de- 
velopment subordinated to Japans control. Our minister at Peking, 
myself as a publicist, and other Americans in China labored to 
impiv™ the Chinese Goveniment with the importance of fulling in 
line with America, arguing that America is CbJna'l ■li-m'. r< - - l ■ -■ 1 
friend, and that our government could be depended on to help 
China through the crisis. The signing of this agreement, with the 
interpretations that at first will be given to it in China, places Amer- 
icana in China in a very embarrassing position — a position from 
which only some aetion of our Government which will constructively 
aid China will extricate as. 

Without doubt the immediate effeels of this agreement are most 
unfortunate in respect to China, and to American prestige and 
American interests in China. The manner of iiral giving the agree- 
ment publicity, through the Japanese legation at Peking, also was 
of all methods the most likely to disseminate an impression injuri- 

■ to American prestige. I have read carefully the agreement and 
rompanying explanations in the hope of discovering in their 
i-ology something to indicate n purpose by our Government 
tiblc with what we have led China to expect of us. but I 
t find it. Only two theories or interpretations of the agree- 
ment are possible — la) that we have really consented to giving 
Japan a preferential position in respect to China that amounts to 
■ recognition of a suzerainty over Cliina, protecting only our 
mm men- in I position there, or (b) that we limit our recognition of 
Japan's special position to the relation of geographical proximity. 

If the first hypothesis is correct, then we have greatly offended 
China, and have forfeited the confidence of Chinese; in short, Chi- 
aeae Wilt consider that we have betrayed China, 

If the second hypothesis is correct, then the agreement will not. 
at it profe**es, have improved the relations between America and 
Japan: for if it turns out that we do not intend to concede the 
interpretation of "apeeial position" that undoubtedly is taken by 
Japanese, then the Japanese will regard us as having "buncoed" 
theJB, and will feel a greater resentment against us than formerly. 

Thou it appears that this Agreement may work nut so 1 hid we will 
I the good will and confidence of both the Chinese and the 



In your statement accompanying publication of the agreement, 
"f emphasize certain alleged effects of "German propa- 
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ganda" in China, and as it has affected the relations of Japan tad 
America. I state my opinion (based on tolerably full knowledge of 
all the various propagandas operating in China and the East) that 
the full and free operation of German propaganda in China for 
five years could not turn Chinese sentiment against America and 
the Allied side as effectively as this agreement will, unless practical 
steps are taken without delay to demonstrate to Chinese our friend- 
r " ship, and that in making this agreement we have not intended to 
consign them to a fate which of all dangers they have been dreading 
as the most imminent. As methods that can be used to extend 
practical aid to China, I beg to refer you to my previous letter 
of October 23. 

If it turns out that in making this agreement our Government 
intended to recognize, without consulting China's wishes, and to 
concede what in practice will amount to a suzerainty of Japan 
over China, then Chinese will regard America as having betrayed 
China and will be resentful accordingly. An intelligent Chineat 
said to me since the publication of this agreement : "For two yean 
we have suspected that Russia and Great Britain had agreed to 
recognize Japan's paramountcy in China to secure Japan's aid 
in the war, but we did not know it. If they did that, they have 
kept it a secret. We never suspected that America would do 
such a thing. Now she has done it, and has announced it to the 
world. Chinese must presume that America in doing this has con- 
' suited with her principal allies. In these circumstances China must 
V feel that she has been betrayed by her assumed friends." Un- 
fortunately, I could find no reply to make to this indictment It 
remains for the American government by its subsequent acts to 
confirm or refute it. Until it is refuted, American interests and 
prestige in China are subject to the application (as without douh: 
will be done) by competing interests of all the suspicion and 
odium that can be extracted from the situation as it stands. 

The application of these circumstances in their relation to the 
general allied position is obvious. The reactions in Russia and in 
so-called "weaker nations" that are now wavering in the position 
of being forced to take one side or the other, can be foreseen; and 
the uses which German propaganda can make of this incident at this 
juncture, to sow suspicion of America's purposes and motives, and 
to point out seeming inconsistencies of our acts with our professions, 
are plain. These apparent inconsistencies need not be invented— 
they actually do exist in certain obvious aspects of tins new agree- 
ment with Japan. One fears that our Government does not alwayi 
understand clearly the psychology of these questions as it applki 
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to different nations, It need not be assumed that in other nations 
and with other peoples the acts of our Government will be under- 
stood an it means them, or even that its ads always will work out 
as it thinks they will, or as intended. Events in relution to the 
war frequently demonstrate the grave errors which have been n 
by the allies in regard to the psychology of different peoples, 
their effects upon the fortunes of the war. It is not improbable 
that, before this war is ended, the friendly sentiments of and the 
active aid of the Chinese may be needed. 

With regard to the effect of this agreement upon American com- 
mercial interests and development in China, I can And little sutis- 
fiti-tiun. Tin- reiteration of the guarantee of the "open door" is in 
itself satisfactory (although a supererogation, for this is assured 
by previous agreements which were not abrogated formally); bu 
it is likely to be the reverse of assuring to American interests i 
Cbina by reason of phrases of your statement, in whieh you CJ 
preas confidence in Japan's observance of the "open door." Are 
Americana and Chinese to infer from this that our Government 
regards the way in which Japan has observed the open door in 
Cbina during the last ten years as being satisfactory T If this is a 
correct interpretation of your confidence in Japan's observation 
of the open door in China, then Americans in China will feel tb 
trmw of eonlidenee in the security of their position there; fc 
they tnoic how Japan's idea of the open door has worked in practiei 

A theory of course is applicable to this agreement, that because of 
exigencies of the military situation in Europe it has been necessary 
to bribe Japan to remain with the allied side by conceding to her 
a free hand in China. This hypothesis would cynically repudiate 
the avowed principles of our Government in entering the war: 

but it Wight be defended on the "imperative lit mity" theory of 

international affairs provided the facts wuuld henr it out. Ii 
Irving to find for myself a reasonable explanation of the Govern 
mrnt's purposes in making this agreement, I have considered tbi 
hypothesis, but without finding in it a reasonable explanation. It of 
coarse presumes a treacherous intent of Japan, and a willingness 
on our part to adopt a practice which we so strongly condemn in 
Germany. Furthermore, it does not appear that Japan on al 
ibis juncture give much practical help to the allies in the war. 
The impracticability, for political reasons, of using Japana 
no thr Russian front, is obvious to any who understand the psy- 
chology of the Russians in relation to this question. Tin- it 
(Ksbihty, for material reasons, of using Japanese troops and sup- 
plies on the western European front also is apparent, because f ' 
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the difficulty of their transport and supply there in comparison wifli 
reinforcements sent from America. 

If the quid pro quo of this agreement is only the supply by 
Japan of some ships for the Allied use, then I believe that this aid 
could have been procured by only giving Japan steel and cotton, 
and by other processes applicable to her. 

I have not discussed these matters without a purpose. This pro- 
pose is that the Government may see the advisability of taking stent 
to counteract the first impressions given by this agreement* and to 
take measures to extend practical aid to China, and to stabilise 
conditions in the far East on the line of our national interests and 
our traditional policy. 

With regards I remain 

Tours truly, 

Thomas F. MilIiAIP. 

When I wrote that letter I did not know about the revela- 
tion of the Japanese Government's interpretation of the 
Lansing- Ishii notes plainly given in the secret correspondence 
of the Russian ambassador at Tokio (see previous chapter), 
but I had no doubt in my own mind of what the Japanese 
interpretation would be. Neither did I know then that Japa- 
nese diplomacy had prematurely published the agreement to 
gain a point at the expense of the United States. To under- 
stand that phase of the matter we must turn to events at 
Peking. 

By what usually is called a "gentleman's agreement* ' be- 
tween Mr. Lansing and Viscount Ishii, their official notes 
were to be given publicity on November 7. This would give 
time for both governments to communicate the text of the 
notes to their representatives at Peking and other capitals and 
to instruct them accordingly. An extraordinary feature of 
this event is that neither the American legation at Peking 
nor the American embassy at Tokio was apprised of what was 
happening, nor was consulted in any way regarding the 
matter, but received the first information about the agree- 
/ ment from the Japanese legation at Peking and the Japanese 
foreign office at Tokio. Presumably the state department in- 
tended, between the day of signing the agreement and its 
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E publication, to inform and instruct the representatives 
tio and Peking, but before it did that the Japanese 
anient anticipated it. The Japanese foreign office eoni- 
ated the notes to the Allied diplomatic representatives 
;io on November 1, the day before it was signed. The 
lepartmeut, on the other hand, kept so strictly to the 
emen's agreement" that it did not even inform its own 
:'Mt;ii ivrs abroud. 
November 4 the Japanese legation at Peking officially 
■ \ the Chinese foreign office of the agreement and pre- 

n Willi copies of the text in Chinese and Japanese. 
e same day Baron Hayashi, the Japanese minister at 
f, called at the American legation and gave the Ameri- 
inister, Dr. Reinsch, a copy of the notes in English. 

is no doubt that this procedure was deliberately cat- 
1 to impress the Chinese Government that the United 
QorermMDt had to some extent conceded Japan's para- 
cy in China, and therefore it was Japan's prerogative 
ly to notify both the Chinese foreign office and the 
can legation of this important matter. 
;ry significant point in connection with the enmmuriica- 
t the agreement to the Wai Chiao-Pu by the 
et at Peking is that both the Japanese and Chinese 
ised certain characters (li-i) to translate the "special . 
its" of Japan that are recognized by the United States 

instrument, In the translation submitted to the Wai 
Pu later by the American legation as the official text 
i«-d by the American Government, different characters 
h-i | wire used to describe the "special interests" that 
ecognized. The characters mean almost the same thing, 
h a distinction. As translated by the Japanese version, 
al interests" indicate vested interests or proprietorship, 
;ing tangible. In the American version, "special in- 
" means mer.'iy a close or strong general Enteral in 
p nf Chink, not a particular or vested proprietary 
int interest. Having gotten the "jump" by pre- 
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maturely giving publicity to the agreement, Japan was en- 
abled by the extensive Japanese press propaganda in China 
to give out the Japanese version for publication in the Chinese 
press, and thus created a presumption regarding the meaning 
of the agreement that accords with Japan's interpretation of 
it. After the American interpretation had been given oat, 
and published in the Chinese press, the Japanese legation 
I made an effort to induce the American legation to aecept 
1 the Japanese translation and amend the American version, 
| but that was declined. Nevertheless, the inspired Chinese 
' newspapers under Japanese control positively refuted the 
American version, and denied its authenticity, stating that 
the Japanese version was the correct one, as only Japan bad 
the right to decide upon the meaning of the agreement 

A few hours after having been notified by Baron Hayashi 
of the agreement, the American legation received by telegraph 
from the state department the text in English, and at once 
made a p&rree* translate intb Chinese. (I say correct trans- 
lation, because after the controversy about the two transla- 
tions, many sinologues essayed their own translations, and 
without exception that I know of the American version was 
taken as more accurate.) When he had been informed by hi* 
own Government, the American minister sent the following 
letter to the Wai Chiao-Pu : 

LEGATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Peking, 
No. 667. November 8, 1917. 

Excellency : 

Referring to my Note of to-day's date, enclosing the text of as 
exchange of Notes between the Secretary of State and Viscount 
Ishii, I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that I am in- 
structed by my Government to communicate to you the following 
message : 

"The visit of the Imperial Japanese Mission to the United States 
afforded an opportunity for free and friendly discussion of inter- 
ests of the United States and Japan in the Orient by openly pro- 
claiming that the policy of Japan as regards China is not one of 
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i and by declaring that there La no intention to lake ad- 
r commercially or indirectly ot* tin special relations to China 
ited by geographical position. The wflWaontatWM of Japan 
d the dip] atu atmoapbexa of the suspicions winch 

Uf-n so carefully spread by Genua propaganda. 
The Governments of the I'niied Slates and JtpOD again declare 
r adherence lo the ('pen Door 1'ijIk y and recommit themselves, 
far as these two Governments are concerned, to the maintenance 
equal opportunity for the full enjoyment by the subjects or 
tens of any country in the commerce and industry of China. 
tfflMM commercial and industrial enterprises in China manifestly 
e, on account of tbe geographical relation of the two countries, 
(•tain advantage over similar enterprises ou tbe part i>f the 
tens or subjects of any other country. 

The Governments of the United Slates and Japan have taken ad- 
tage of a favorable opportunity to make an exchange of ex- 
wions with respect to their relations with China. This undcr- 
iding is formally set forth in the Notes exchanged and now 
iMinUid. The statements in the Notes require no explanation. 
\ mil only contain a reaffirmation of the Open Dour Policy 
tea n principle of non-interference with the sovereignty 
territorial integrity of China which, generally applied, is 
filial to perpetual international peace, as lias been so clearly 
ami by President Wilson." 

avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency 
assurance of my highest consideration. 

(signed) Pait. S. RsaXMB, 

_ _ American Minister. 

Excellency, 
Vang Ta-hsieh, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

*he Chinese Government was dumfounded, as well it might 

LiPMJngJahii Agreement, and especially by the 

t that it had been concluded without previously informing 

i : tile Chinese Government or any of its officials". / 
j Chinese legation at Washington, where tbe negotiations 

Rlbd American and Japanese governments were carried 
ceaaible; but Dr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese 
, first learned of the agreement by the despatches 
in Peking to the American newspapers. This of course 
eod him in a very embarrassing position with his own Gov- 
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ernment because he had not informed it of what was con- 
templated. The Chinese Government also was humiliated that 
it should be ignored in the negotiation and in signing <£ tt 
agreement which related exclusively to its territory and pre- 
rogatives. In a few days after publication of the agreement 
the Chinese Government issued the following statement con- 
cerning it: 

DECLARATION OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT CONCERNING THE KOlfl 
EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STAHB 
AND JAPAN DATED NOVEMBERf2, 1917. 

The Government of the United States and the Government of 
Japan have recently, in order to silence mischievous reports, effected 
an exchange of notes at Washington concerning their desires tad 
intentions with regard to China. Copies of the said notes htvt 
been communicated to the Chinese Government by the Japanesi 
Minister at Peking; and the Chinese Government, in order to avoid 
misunderstanding, hastens to make the following declaration so si 
to make known the views of the Government. 

The principle adopted by the Chinese Government towards the 
friendly nations has always been one of justice and equality; and 
consequently the rights enjoyed by the friendly nations derived 
from the treaties have been consistently respected, and so, even witf 
the special relations between countries created by the fact of tent- 
to^ial contiguity, it is only in so far as they have already been pro- 

ded for in her existing treaties. Hereafter the Chinese Govern- 

ent will still adhere to the principle hitherto adopted, and hereby 
it is again declared t hat the Chinese Government will uni «%^ ^ 
s elf to be bound by any agreement entered into by other nation s. 

Chinese^t fgutiuu 7 "Washington: "/ 7~~ / a. / ' */ % . 

November 12thTl917. # fa.ju^fiU *> IU.X « 

The Chinese Government scarcely could have remained 
silent about the agreement, for silence might have been con- 
strued as tantamount to acquiescence with the Japanese in- 
terpretation. It took occasion to announce that the position 
of China as a sovereign state, and her treaty arrangements 
with other friendly nations, were not subject to revision or 
amendment by any outside nations without consulting China. 

In explaining the agreement to the public and to the world, 
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the Japanese propaganda in China was forehanded because 
it was advised officially and could discuss the matter with a 
purpose. The press in Japan, however, left more to tbeir own 
devices, were a good deal puzzled by the notes. The editors 
were doubtful whether Japan had gained or had been worsted 
in the agreement. Read one way, the document was innocu- 
ous, and left the issues just where they had been before. 
Bead atiolher way, Japan had gained what she wanted. Read 
■till another way, the United States had scored a point. Many 
" editors argued (bat the reaffirmation of the open 
iliMir :im! integrity of China should have been omitted. Some 
Squiun newspapers attacked the American minister at y>' 
fisting became he issued an explanation. Publication of the 
notes in the United States was accompanied by an utterance 
of tin' state department, and also by private admonitions, 
plainly intimating to the press that criticism of the agreement ■ 
Wold better be repressed, and to any writers who might dis- 
regard this injunction was conveyed the imputation of aiding 
German propaganda. Foreign diplomats at Peking were 
deeply interested, and accepted the incident as an obscure 
diplomatic finesse. As for myself, the comment in this book I 
i- the first that I have published on the Lansing Ishii Agree- I 
agent, although, as inclusions in this book show. I discussed it I 
v in private memoranda and correspondence. Ab I 
indicating bow the agreement was regarded by Americans in ' 
China, I will give extracts from reports of an official who 
was in China then : 

Dated Nov. 19, 1917. 

Under date of Nov. 8 1 entiled to the effect that the lousing- 1 aliii 
agmtnrnt w»uld without question result in immediate and marked 
lliuiasd of Japanese iiRpressiim against China, nnd such has been 
bon» out meet plain! v as indicated by las events of the last few 

dw 

Fnlca* checked, Japan's aggressive policy in the far East will 
bno- war either with us or the British (or perhaps both) sooner 
or later, and it is with the object of doing all in our power to pre- 
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vent this deplorable event that I suggest our using every effort t 
obtain publication of the truth. 

I am unaware what the situation was that necessitated or mad 
desirable the signing of such an agreement, but if its purpose wa 
to assist in bringing about harmonious relations between the gov 
eraments of the United States and Japan, I can assuredly stat 
that the ambiguous wording has had just the opposite effect, am 
the situation is intensified as far as ill feeling is concerned. 

A News Agency conducted by Japanese in Peking, presumed to b 
inspired by the Japanese Legation, issued a general notice to th 
Peking press on November 18 to the effect that the American in 
terpretation of the Note was not correct, and that the meaning o 
the agreement was the recognition of "political superiority' 9 a 
Japan in China — in other words, "suzerainty." 

• •••••••• • 

I wish to emphasize most emphatically the point that the Tinging 
Ishii agreement has but resulted in the pouring of oil on the fir 
and we should be prepared for the worst. Japan and the govern 
ment and people of that country have lost their heads complete!: 
over the China situation, and their desire to consolidate their po 
sition here while the powers are occupied elsewhere is leading then 
along a dangerous path. 

Don't misunderstand me — I am not so lacking in common sen* 
as not to realize that the siguing of the agreement probably wts 
forced upon the United States, but I feel it my duty to let yw 
know what its effect here is now and what it probably will be. 

Japan now has thrown all restraint to the winds and is bent ob 
a course of seeing just how far she can go, and where it is to end 
except in trouble I fail to see. 

The suggestion that Germany has been back of the ill feeftof 

^ between Japan and the United States is about as weak and puerik 

an argument as has been put out in a long time, and although that 

C may have been detached instances of such action, yet the bfkhnsf 

C$o of ill-feeling has been due to Japan's lack of straigntf oH f ai des* 

and nothing else. Japan h. ^ § h&A p*a* nf gpii*y pnQf*i«w*» . . . 

Notwithstanding the explanations of the American Got- 
r^ eminent and the disposition of Chinese to credit it with oofr 
honest intentions in signing the Lansing-Ishii 
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that event continued to cause serious misgivings in China, 
quote from a letter that I received from a foreign resident i 
China, dated November 24, 1917 : 

We are exceedingly anxious to get something more definite re- 
garding tin; Lansing- 1 shii agreement, tet everybody out here a 
to be entirely at sea about it. Instead of "clearing up miaunder- 
standings," I tun of the opinion lliut it muddles the question stilt 
more- Chinese feel that Amariafl oaf thrown them over. Dr. 

, editor of one of the leading missionary organs i 

and wliii is I Ihi. stosstt foreign students of political I 

merits in China, told me tlie oilier day that the Japanese propaganda 
press [Chinese papers controlled by Japan] circulated a report 
throughout China three weeks before the agreement became public 
at Peking, that Viscount Ishii had shaken his fist in the faces of 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lansing and had forced them to recognize 
Japan's paramountry in China. 

It need not be presumed because the report mentioned in 
that letter as being circulated in the Chinese language press 
is ridiculous to Americana that it is equally preposterous to 
the Chinese masses. Those people, like the masses in Russia 
and other countries, believe what they see, and information 
that jibes with what they know. The phrase "shook hja fat" 
used in this connection probably was taken metaphorically in 
the sense of political intimidation. There is no doubt what- j 
ever that Chinese readily will believe that the United States . ^ 
was under intimidation from Japan in that matter, for this 
view coincides with much that is common knowledge in China 
and with a logical interpretation of the situation as it is com- 
! (I there. Therefore the explanations of the American 
Government of its purpose in making the agreement, while it 
did lessen the resentment of Chinese and partly relieve their 
suspicions gs to the motive of the United States, by no means 
allayed their fears. The view of the Russian ambassador at 
Tokio, as quoted previously, that Japan will interpret the 
agreement in one sense, and the American Government will 
interpret it in another sense, but that Japan, while realizing 
this diversity of interpretation, still expects to put her inter- 
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pretation into practice and to make it prevail eventually ai 
the accepted interpretation, coincided with the opinions of 
Chinese. The more intelligent Chinese were the most mysti- 
fied by the agreement. I quote from a letter I received from 
i/ a prominent Chinese who was educated in America, dated 
December 1, 1917: 

I cannot understand why, if the American and Japanese govern- 
ments had only the common purpose of joining together to protect 
China's political autonomy and territorial integrity, baaed on ther 
territorial propinquity to China, reference was not made to the 
Philippines, an American possession or dependency. As the agree- 
ment reads, it is only the special interests of Japan exclusively 
which are mentioned as being based on the principle of territorial 
propinquity, while the special interests of the United States on the 
same basis are not mentioned. This omission logically can be con- 
strued as intentional, and as indicating that the American Govern- 
ment meant to grant to Japan special interests in China that are 
paramount to American interests here and also are superior to the 
interests of other foreign nations. 

China theoretically is an independent and sovereign State. In 
such an agreement there would have been an equal diplomatic pro- 
priety if Japan also had recognized the special interests of the 
United States in Canada, although Canada is a part of the British 
Empire. Chinese feel that the signing of this agreement relating 
especially and solely to China, made by two other governments, and 
without previously informing or consulting the Chinese Government 
constitutes the same kind of a diplomatic impropriety as if Japan 
and America would make an agreement about Canada and Aus- 
tralia without consulting or previously informing the British Gov- 
ernment. 

As the parts of this agreement containing mutual guarantees of 
the integrity of China and of the commercial open door in China 
are also contained in several other agreements which were in exist- 
ence, it therefore must be presumed that the real gist of this new 
agreement is the recognition of Japan's special interests in China. 
Thus thrown into relief, the words "special interests" become the 
only original departure of the agreement, and logically must be 
7 taken to indicate a meaning to concede to Japan some form of spe- 
cial position or relation to China politically which differs from and 
is in excess of the relations of China with nations under the existing 
• treaties. As China denies that Japan has any especial position or 
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relation to tier politically or commercially, any reasonable deduc- 
M>n from the use of this phrase in tlie ugrcenient is offensive and 
ilanuing to China. 

The state of the world at this time causes wundcr at the American 
ImillHllHll'l action in thus reviving the doctrine of Iwriturill pro- 
nnquity now. This doctrine, in the sense of political iafloMloe, 
ogically was in process of being relegated as opposed to tlie newer 
iiid broader and more liberal principle of the right of nations to 
A determine without outside inter ferenee or coercion I In ir 
ivn aflairs. It moreover is apparent tliat the acceptance in ibis 
uatmer by the United Slates of tins doctnue uiuy become em- 
MUrraasing before the issues of the great war are adjusted. Its 
-ogent application to the situation of Germany and Austria in 
liussia, Poland and the Balkan nations, is obvious. Its 
implication to various other international juxtapositions that are 
■bctad by the war and which must be adjusted by the petUM d-rnis 
■ equally apparent: vie., Japan's propinquity to liussia 's far East- 
ern territory This doi trine seems to make international rights 
m<] responsibilities, and proportions of international influence, de- 
x-odmt on relative propinquity. It is dear that (bis doctrine of 
emlonal propinquity is susceptible of being made to support the 
Boot iniquitous ambitions and designs of nations. 

I replied to that letter, in part, as follows: 

Tbcsp considerations lead to an analysis of the elements which will 
Irt ermine which of these diverse interpretations will prevail. Id 
he last analysis, if there is a divergence of views between Japan 
intl American about the meaning of this agreement, the view that 
rill prevail will he the one which can array to support it the pre- 
tonderanc* of power. There can he little doubt, taking prulwl.ili- 
iee into account, that the preponderance of power will n 
hr United States or will be susceptible to its influence rather than 
lence of Japan. However, in this connection it must be 
■nnewberiil that power, as applied in such a case, docs not depend 
■>lely nn a control over material elements, hut also depends on the 
rill and refutation to use those elements so as to affect international 
iffairs. At this time I know that many Chinese incline U 
Jut America ib fundamentally more powerful than Japan; but even 
l*hiiM-te who hold that opinion are very doubtful that the American 
Soeemnwat will exert its power upon the situation of China is 
ippowd to Japan. I realize that China is confronted With u cundl- 
ion, not ■ theory. 
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A scrutiny of the Lansing-Ishii agreement indicates that the 
American Government has laid in the phraseology of the notei a 
better case for supporting what is now presumed to be the 
interpretation of the notes. If one presumes that after the 
an International Court is established, and that questions like tint 
will be submitted to that court for adjudication, and that by a 
League of Nations the decisions of such a court can be enforced, it 
is an interesting speculation to consider the legal aspects of tail 
agreement. 

A principle of contract applicable to this Agreement is the rule 
that parts and articles of a contract are to be construed to har- 
monize with the whole intent and object of the instrument. Any 
other method of construing a contract disrupts the contract by in- 
jecting an element of dissent in motive and purpose, while the 
legal presumption is that the purposes and motives of the contract- 
ing parties were to agree in all the matters dealt with in the ©De- 
tract. To put one clause in a contract which negatives another 
clause of it of course is destructive of the very essence of a soar 
tract, and consequently clauses and articles of a contract which may 
seem, when afterward applied, to diverge in some ways from other 
equally important clauses or articles, usually will be construed by 
courts with a view to making their meanings harmonize, instead of 
construing them as dissonant. 

By applying this principle of contract to those clauses of the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement which, first, recognize the "special inter* 
ests" of Japan in China based on territorial propinquity, and, sec- 
ond, which positively and affirmatively commit both nations to a fall 
recognition and support of China's territorial integrity and of the 
commercial open door in China, then the "special interests 9 ' clause 
would logically be construed to harmonize with the subsequent arti- 
cles. A different construction would invalidate the whole contract* 
for then the articles assuring and guaranteeing the integrity of 
China and the open door would be antagonistic to the ''special in- 
terests" clause. On the other hand, by construing the "special in- 
terests" clause as not giving Japan any political or economic pri- 
ority in China, the "special interests" clause harmonises with all 
the succeeding articles. 

Courts often take into consideration, when construing contraftii 
moral aspects of the matters which are in dispute. A construetioa 
of a contract which in practice works out into an offense to morals 
frequently is enough to invalidate that construction. There hardly 
can be any doubt that a construction of the Lansing-Ishii a gre ement 
which allows Japan, under the "special interests" clause, to negatm 
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the clauses wbicb guarantee the integrity of China and the open 
door, would be a violation of international morals. Such a con- 
sirnrlion reduces the agreement to the status of a piece of diplo- 
matic trickery, which intended to do exactly what it professed not 
to do. or which professed objects which the contracting parties did 
■tot wish nor intend to carry out; in short, such a contract connives 
at fraud, and has no standing in a court of justice. 

The only decent construction that can be placed on the American 
Government's interpretation of tbe Lansing-Ialm agreement is that 
it regards the "special interests" clause as being in harmony with 
tb* subsequent articles. Therefore it can be presumed that the 
Anennn Government has in view a policy and means that will 
make it feasible to sustain that theory of the agreement. 

It is -a fair presumption that tbe Japanese Government, at the 
time this agreement was made, understood the probable legal con- 
struction (bat a court will give the instrument, favoring the Amer- 
ican interpretation. Since it is probable that Japan will try to give 
a practical, and later a theoretical construction to the agreement 
that is contrary to the American theory, it follows that Japan ex- 
ports that practical considerations will supersede and overrule tbe 
American interpretation, which will lapse into the position of an 
swarirrmc contention without material substance, which time will 
obliterate. This perhaps is what the high Japanese official at Tokio 
meant by stating (as alleged) to the Russian ambassador that Japan 
baa better means of insisting on her interpretation of the agree- 
ment. Or it may be that Japanese statesmen believe that, after the 
war. the American Government will lack the will and tbe resolution 
to take a firm, stand on this question, which would leave the way 
open for Japan by a process of steady pressure to make her inter- 
pretation practically in effect. 

It of course is true that this agreement has not the binding effect 
of a Treaty, for on the part of the American Government it has 
not been ratified by the Senate. It is of the nature of a "gentle- 
man's agreement," which can be changed or discarded on due notice. 
It is apparent that both the contracting Governments regard it us 
of the character of a diplomatic expedient. 

Reason rejects a theory that the American Government would 
enter into such an agreement as this, which undoubtedly will for 
•ooif tune embarrass and hinder American business interests in 
China, and American popularity and prestige there, merely tY>r some 
t«nporary expediency of Japanese- American relations, or (as somo 
bare it) of sustaining tbe present Japanese Government in power. 
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To attempt to solve the question of Japanese in America by trading 
off American interests in China (and at the same time trading off 
China's interests too) is as immoral as it is futile; for the question 
of Asiatic immigration to the United States and the fate of China 
vis-a-vis Japan are entirely different propositions. One therefore 
is driven to search for another theory for the motive of the Amer- 
ican Government. (Japan's motive is perfectly obvious.) Such a 
motive might be found in a device to apply to Japan a pressure 
of world psychology upon her policy in China. The American 
Government may calculate that, after thus getting Japan's positive 
reaffirmation of the integrity of China and the commercial open door 
and giving public attention a focus on far Eastern events in rela- 
• tion to the war, if Japan hereafter takes a course which in practice 
. negatives the principles of these commitments as Americans and 
/ other western peoples will understand them, then Japan without 
doubt will acquire the distrust of western civilization. This will be 
a gradual process induced by Japan's own acts — just as Japan's 
course during the war, and its complete selfishness, has in time begun 
to sink into popular consciousness in Europe and America. By 
this device, therefore, it is "put up" to Japan, by her own acts, 
to restore herself in western good opinion, or to make herself wholly 
distrusted. 

If by the time the peace conference is assembled, Japan has by 
her acts made herself even more offensive to China and to other 
nations than she is now (a probable contingency), then it will be 
easier for the American Government and other powers that wish to 
preserve the rights and the integrity of China to put a pressure on 
Japan that will be backed by an accumulative world psychology op- 
posed to Japan's adaptation of Prussianism. On the other hand, 
if Japan really "plays the game" in China, and also gives help in 
the war that requires some sacrifices and that is not patently ani- 
mated by self-interest, a genuine betterment of the Eastern situa- 
tion, and of China, will be worked out. 

It is apparent that, by a combination of Great Britain and the 
United States (and the moral assent of other nations in the Allies' 
group), an economic pressure can at any time now be applied to 
Japan that will put great compulsion on her. Japan's modern 
industrialism and even her naval and military power depend on 
three major elements — iron, steel and cotton. Japan depends on 
China for iron principally, and also for a little raw cotton. America 
is the only place in the world now where steel can be obtained in 
quantity. Great Britain (India and Egypt) and the United States 
practically control the world's production of raw cotton. Further- 
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tore, America is the principal market fur ninny of Japan's prod- 
cIb. The next best market is China. Tims it is possible tu druw 
d economic ring about Japan, during the war, and after the war in 
■se she offends the moral and political ideals uf the leading west- 
ni powers. As off -getting that thesis l which is understood hy 
■pMMM statesmen, no doubt), Japan may expect by her propag- 
anda in Asia to establish herself in a linn leadership of a l':m- 
juaa doctrine: and to lie able to hold her own, or preserve a bal- 
nee with the West, by trading with Germany after the war in both 
ic political and economic meanings. 

More than one year has passed since 1 wrote that brief 
Tjalysis of the Lansing- 1 shii Agreement as it probably was 
inu't'iuil by the American Government, and 1 have almost 
tithing? to change in it or add tn it now. The American 
iovernment, acting under what pressure from its eo-liclliger- 
nts I do not know, was willing to go that far tn placate Japan 
emporarily, even at the cost of a temporary loss of prestige 
ncl confidence in China. The immediate practical effect of 
he agreement was that it gave Japan comparatively ■ tire 
and in China for the remainder of the war or until its crisis 
ad passed. What did Japan do with her opportunity! 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE CORRUPTION OF A NATION 

Increase of Japan's influence in China — The revised Japanese policy- 
Its motives and methods — China's wish to participate in the war — How 
it was defeated — American loan refused — Effects of this refusal — Cor. 
ruption of Chinese officials — Getting control of the Government — Ths 
War Participation Board — The military agreement — Advent of Xisai- 
hara — The orgy of loans — Japan's two-faced policy — Attitude of other 
powers — The rake's progress — Sowing seeds of internal dissension- 
Japan in Shantung — Establishment of civil administration there — Pro- 
tests of the Chinese inhabitants — The question analysed — Japan's objects 
revealed — Forced sale of Chinese lands — Fraudulent seizure of mines- 
Survey of Japanese "penetration" of Tsinan-fu — Brothels and drug-shops 
— Where the money came from — Re fastening the opium trade on China- 
Japan's illicit trade in morphia — How the trade is conducted — Explana- 
tions of the Japanese Government — Exploiting the Chinese bandits. 

AN immediate effect of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement 
in China, where its beneficial purposes were pre- 
sumed to apply solely, was to raise Japanese influ- 
ence at Peking to an unprecedented degree. The strongest \ 
/ man in the existing Government, Tuan Chi-jui, premier and 
leader of the military party, already was obligated financially 
to Japanese banks for help in regaining his position. There 
had for some time been a pro-Japan group in Chinese politics 
composed partly of men who honestly believed that China's 
best policy was to follow Japan, and partly of men who had 
taken that side for financial inducements. When the Lansing- 
Ishii notes were published, the pro-Japan element in Chinese 
official circles went about saying: "I told yon so. We al- 
ways said that no dependence could be placed in America." 
After China had planned active participation in the war on 
the expectation of a loan from the American Government, 
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and that loan was refused, the pro-Japan group again scored 
heavily. 

The Government's position was precarious, and it needed 
money constantly to pay its troupa and to hold the Tuchuns, 
or military governors of the provinces, in line. There are 
reasons to believe that up to that time Tuan Chi-iui h ad been 
loyal to China, and had hoped to work out a solution wiihout 
having to accept important assistance from Japan. But after 
the publication of the Lansing- Ishii Agreement his attitude 
changed, and he became completely entaugled in the Japanese 
mesh. Among Tuan's close supporters and followers were a 
number of Chinese of exceeding cleverness in politics, but, as 
♦•vents proved, of no moral stamina, and they became ready 
instruments and accessories of Japan's corruption policy. 

Japan's revised China policy (1917-18) can be summarized 
as follows: 

('si To prevent China from taking any creditable part in 
the war. 

lb) To get control of China's military organization. 

(c) To eontrol China's representation at the peace confer- 
ence. 

Id' To get control of China's natural resources, which are 
essential to modern economic and military strength. 

(e) To control all future development of China's transpor- 
tation systems 

(fl To take advantage of the preoccupation of Western 
nations in the war further to undermine their economic status 
in China. 

It may be remarked that only in the first three articles of 
this summary does Japan's policy show any change, for the 
objects designated (d), (e), and (f) had animated it for 
yean previously. But China's entrance into the war had 
created new conditions which might qualify or undo much that 
Japan had accomplished toward attaining her major objec- 
tives. The revision of Japanese policy was therefore not a 
i to objectives and purposes, but only a revision 
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of methods to meet the new conditions. The motives and 
reasons of the Japanese Government in this period can be 
explained briefly. 

Although nominally an Allied belligerent since early in the 
war, Japan's course had been so purely selfish that the other 
Allied powers were feeling disgruntled at and distrustful 
of her, a sentiment that might seriously compromise Japan's 
position at the peace conference if the Allies won the war. 
If China would now give substantial help to the Allies (even 
when a neutral China had helped by sending laborers to 
Europe), Japan's attitude would be thrown into strong and 
unfavorable contrast A military participation by China in 
Europe would have important internal and external effects 
upon China's situation. It would place nations in Europe 
under a sympathetic obligation to China, and it would extend 
the horizon of the Chinese people and widen their friendly 
contacts. At home it would tend to lessen internal friction 
by arousing a spirit of national unity and purpose. United 
and orderly at home, and having made a respectable contri- 
bution toward winning the war, China's favorable position 
at the peace conference would be assured. 

On the other hand, if China failed to give any assistance 
in the war, if she fell into serious internal disorder, if she 
failed to suppress German propaganda and economic activi- 
ties in her territories, if she continued academically pro- 
German in sentiment, if she continued to demonstrate her 
inability to conduct her own affairs or to meet her foreign 
obligations, then her position at the peace conference would 
be precarious, and the nation would have qualified for • 
place among those that require a strong neighbor to oversee 
nd manage them. 

From China's declaration of war to the present, Japan's 
policy has been to keep China alienated from and suspicious 
of the western powers in the Allied consortium, so as to 
drive a wedge between China and the important western 
nations and isolate China. Then, with a group of private 
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agreements made with the leading powers, giving to Japan 
n special position in respect to China, Japanese diplomats 
could argue to the Chinese Government that China's only 
hope at the peace couferenee was to entrust her interests to 
Japan, and to delegate to Japan the right to represent China 
there. 

The Japanese method was comparatively simple. For years ' 
China has been thoroughly studied by hundreds of special 
[ the Japanese Government who have gathered ami 
classified complete data showing the personnel and churaejl 
t eristics of all Chinese officials, militai;, men, and political] 
ju.-iNibiliiii-s, the resources of the country, both natural and 
improved . the private and public debts of every official, mili- 
tary commandant, province, city, and industrial enterprise; 
iti. revenues of a!! officials, generals, provinces, cities, and 
industrial enterprises. The plan would be to select an offi- 
cial or general who needed or wanted money — and nearly all 
of them did — then propose to make a loan to him or his 

DC city, with some local industrial plant or revenues , 
or undeveloped resources as security, or for a concession or 
Of possible future value. Sometimes a so-called 
Sino-Japaneic corporation would he formed to construct and 
operate an enterprise or utility, and positions and shares 
would be judiciously distributed among Chinese officials and 
their friends. The conditions of most of these loans wercsuch 
that Chinese officials coidd deflect all or a large part of the 

mid if the funds to their private uses and to pay their 

MtlHrrT Of Japanese loans in China during this period 
there were few instances when the money was applied to the 
[ H i rpMHI T'ir wliieh it nominally was borrowed. Usually only 
a pert of the loan would be advanced, and the advance rarely, 
would be ust-d for the purpose designated. Whatever Japan . 
wanted in China or that was worth tying up, the Japanese! 
set out to get by this indirect process of bribery. When, as 1 
frequently aappeneclj a Chinese official could not be handled 
by this method, then Japan's agents were put to work to stir 
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up trouble for him, and he soon felt the pressure from all 
sides of Japan's organized influence; while Chinese who were 
amenable to Japan's projects and suggestions were supported 
by that influence, and also given opportunities to make money 
easily. There are people in every country who can be cor- 
rupted into downright treason, even men in high official posi- 
tions, and the percentage of Chinese who are thus susceptible 
is no greater than elsewhere. In most of these instance! 
there was nothing in the proposals on their face to stamp 
them as invidious to China ; indeed, for some time after the 
Lansing-Ishii notes were published a great many intelligent 
Chinese believed that the western Allied powers had thrown 
China over, that her only hope was to make the best possible 
terms with Japan, and that further to resist Japan's penetn 
tion of their country was futile. Also, as time passed it 
became increasingly evident that Japan's opposition consti- 
tuted a powerful bar to political advancement for any 
Chinese. 

With this outline of Japan's motives and methods, I will 
narrate some outstanding events and conditions that demon- 
strate th e practical working o f the fip licy. While in every 
province and district of (J tuna, Japan, through her consuls, 
agents, propaganda press, commercial and financial organisa- 
tions, played a distinct and often a separate game as dictated 
by expediency, her principal effort was directed to gain con- 
trol of the Peking Government. Control of the purse and 
the army of any nation means^ control of all "its function* 
ultin&tely, and JapaiTfirst set to work 16 inak^Kfif influence 
decisive in the ministries of war, finance, and communications. 
Tuan Chi-jui, the premier, also was minister of war. Tie 
character of the ministry of finance is clearly indicated \& 
its name. In China the ministry of communications direeti 
the railways and other public utilities, giving it control of 
transportation and also of considerable revenues. Virtually 
all of the revenues of the central Government pass through 
the ministries of finance and communications. 
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Had the American Government given financial support to 
the plan for Chinese military participation in Europe, which 
was carefully worked out by a French military expert who 
went to Peking for the purpose, the course of events in China 
during this period could have been changed. But when the 
American Government did not support Hie plan, it fell flat 
A suggestion that Japan might finance China for that pur- 
pose was advanced, but of course it had not the slightest 
chance of success. Japan had no difficulty iu finding millions 
to play her own game in the far East, but had no money for 
genuine war activities. 

I will not trace here the machinations of Chinese politics 
■ men under Japan's influence gained control of the 
ministries of finance and communii'ations in the 1'eking linv- 
•>T!r'ti'':!l. Suffice tli;it < ''irrupt- who Ih-ivihc tools of Japan did 
get those pasitions, or the men who held them gradually were 
■wring to fall in with Japan's plans. The But flower of 
this combination was the Wa r ^ Part icipation Board. This 
board was ostensibly organized to manage China's partici- 
pation in the war; in fact, it was organized to prevent any 
effective p*i I hinfl ; -i Ihe war and did prevent 

It Tnan Chi-jui was head of the board, and it was com- 
posed of his henchmen. /This board became notorious because 
of its acts in trying to commit China's military organization 
and policy into Japan's handsA General Chin Ying-Pang 
and Oenrnd Hsu Cheng, both lieutenants at the premier, were 
co-directors of the board. From its inception the board was 
completely under Japanese control. General Saito of the 
Japanese Army, a military attache of the Japanese legation 
at Peking, had an office in the War Participation Board and 
adrisrd it on nil questions. 

The principal act of the War Participation Board was to 
negotialCL and sign ihe so-called "military ^agreement" be-f.* 
■4UU4J. Japa n and China in the spring of 1918. During the-"'' 
time when this agreement was being negotiated, and even 
after it had been signed, the Japanese Government and the 
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War Participation Board denied that it was contemplated. 
Opposition in China, based on rumors, became so strong that 
the negotiations were transferred to Tokio. General Chin 
went to Tokio and signed the agreement there, and was 
decorated by the Japanese Government. 

The circumstances of signing this agreement are most ex- 
traordinary. At first it was kept a close secret, and the 
Japanese legation at Peking denied officially that it had 
any knowledge of the matter. When the rumors persisted, 
and a few facts about the proposal leaked out, the Chinese 
foreign office demanded that it be informed of what was 
going on. The War Participation Board then consented to 
admit a representative of the Foreign Office to the discus- 
sions, and when opposition developed from that quarter, the 
negotiations were secretly and suddenly transferred to Tokia 
After the agreement was signed, both the Japanese and 
Chinese governments for some time denied its existence; and 
/to this day, unless it was privately revealed at Paris, no on- 
/; thentic copy of the treaty has been communicated to the other 
lj Allied governments. Here were two nations in the Allied 
group, while the war was at a critical stage, making a secret 
military agreement relating to the conduct of the war. When 
officially questioned, the Japanese Government finally admitted 
that such an agreement had been signed, and stated that it 
was for the purpose of mutual cooperation of China and 
Japan in the East solely. The Chinese Government, through 
the Foreign Office, could only state to inquiries of other na- 
tions that it believed that some kind of agreement was signed, 
but that it was without complete knowledge of its scope and 
meaning. ,XJtLe military, agreement ne^er_was rati fied by the 
\Chjnese cqbinjek.northe Council; and it. was pmt^f^ »«d 
repudiated -by. Ihcfitmlhern parliament. The real purpose of 
this agreement, as was demonstrated subsequently in Siberia 
and M Ti/»i»™^ ni «"»? fn *i* ^ina f ff , Japan , and make it impot- 
sibleJ&Hihsr jo jejct in the jrar without first consulting Japan, 
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ant) under Japan's dictation. The quid pro quo to the Chinese 
officials who signed the agreement was, of course, money : loans 
supposed to be used to equip for participation in the war, but 
which really were used to finance Premier Tuan's fight to keep 
the Chinese military party in power. 

One aet of the War Participation Board that very well 
illustrates its character was with reference to the German 
and Austrian ships that had been interned in Chinese waters 
U'ginning of the war. When China declared war, 
the Allied governments wanted to obtain these ships for 
transport work, for ships m badly needed. It was pro- 
posed to charter them from China after China had taken 
possession. In due course the Chinese navy department look 
over. A Sino-Japanese company was formed, com- 
posed of Japanese and certain Chinese officials in the War 
Participation Board and the ministry of communications, to 
purchase these ships and then charter them. A Japanese 
bank was to finance this deal, and the necessary repairs were 
to be done in Japan. The plan was to sell the ships to tlii.s 
company at a very low price, and a large profit would be 
made in repairing and chartering or reselling them. This 
plan was blocked by a vigorous protest of the British Gov- 
ernment, which represented that war needs of the Allies 
should be first considered; but by a trick iu which the char- 
ters were based on dead weight instead of registered tonnage, 
a bit of sharp practice was made to yield an illegitimate profit 
to schemers in the War Participation Board. 

When the way had been paved by firmly planting Japanese 
influence in the Peking Government, .Tapap'^ j[an ^py^lnpjvl 
another phase. In the spring of VMS N'ishihara Kamezo, a 
Japanese financial and diplomatic agcrd^r^hic - to rMting. 
Mr. N'ishihara is a director of the Bank of Chosen (Korea), 
one of the group of banks closely connected with the Japanese 
Government, lie, had not previously been prominent in Japa- 
but it soou developed" that he had- powwf ul 
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financial and offici al back ings The activities of Nishihara in 
China" soon created a scandal of such proportions that it 
created uneasiness even in Japan. How it was viewed in 
China is indicated by some editorial comment of "Millard's 
Review" (written by Prof. J. B. Powell) in the issue of July 
20, 1918 : 

Baron Hayashi is Japan's official representative in Peking whikt 
Mr. Nishihara, the secret agent of the Japanese Prime Minister, m 
her unofficial representative. Recent events indicate that the latter 
has done more for his own country and people and is commanding 
greater influence. Much of his work in China, which has neeea- 
sarily to be sub rosa, is said to be unknown to Baron Hayashi, tht 
Japanese Minister to Peking, and many a Chinese journalist is bet- 
ter informed of it than the Baron. It has happened a number of 
times that Baron Hayashi would issue an official denial of eertaia 
Chinese-Japanese negotiations which later turned out to be true. 
It seems Nishihara had undertaken them without Baron Hayashft 
knowledge. It is bruited about Peking that the Japanese Minwtff 
has repeatedly protesiecTto Tokio against this unprecedented prac- 
tice — all in vain. This is quite within expectations. Nishihara is 
the confidential secret agent of the present Japanese Prime Minister, 
^who is greatly interested in the Chosen Bank and the Taiwan Bank 
He wajL purposely sent to China to secure concessions and make 
loans in opposition to the YokoliamaHSpecie Bank7 whTch is under 
stood Jo. have been receiving the support _of Bajxm.Jlayashl and 
other Japanese officials, except Count TerauchL This situatktt 
results in the adoption of conflicting financial policies by Japan is 
China. Count Terauchi and Mr. Nishihara, representing the Chosen 
Bank and the Taiwan Bank, are dealing with the Chinese Govexft- 
ment in all money matters through Mr. Tsao Ju-lin, Mifiiflfr»r of 
Finance, and Mr. Lu Chung-yu, Director of the Chinese-Japanese 
Exchange Bank, whilst other high Japanese officials advocate that 
all the Japanese financiers should transact business with men like 
Mr. Liang Shih-yi, who is more substantial and who they behave 
can command greater influence in official circles, and that the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank should represent the Japanese in such transac- 
tions. In consequence, the Chosen Bank and the Taiwan Bank an 
obtaining all the business they desire from China, with the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank being left out in the cold. The explanation ft* 
this state of affairs is simple enough. Messrs. Tsao and Lu are ia 
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position to conclude loans as they are closely connected with the 
■wrnnicnt, mid in tin 1 llweilfillH. Mr. Liang is not. 

And on July 27, 1918, Prof. Powell wrote further in "Mil- 
rd'a Review": 

Between January 1, 1909, and June 30, 1918, Japanese bankers 
ve advanced toChina Yen 178,770,000 and, in addition, then 
b«r loans lo the amount of Yen 100,00(1,000 have practically been 
Teed upon, and probably will be signed before the end of July. 
I Ui.> Ven irs.770.DW already advanced, Yen 104.100,000 bus hern 
vanced since May 1, 1015, allowing that Japanese activity in the 
iitit-se field really did not begin until eight months utter the opening 

hostilities in Burope. Outaide of a comparatively small part of 
i> Yen 104,100.00(1 winch was used for purposes of Hood relief 
(1 to combat the plague bint winter, most of the money lias lieen 
i-d in internal warfare in China. About twelve million Yen has 
m advanced lo the Southern Chinese provinces, presumably for 
ilitary use on the Southern side, and the rest has been used by tbe 
.norm or Pelting Government for similar purposes. To pay for 
ne loans China has mortgaged railway lines, gold, coal, antimony 
mm. She has mortgaged the Government printing ullicc 

Peking, the Hankow electric light and waterworks, and native 
Test» in various parts of the country. There is ■ almas in Mb 

these loan agreements to the effect that the Chinese authonlies 
tun additional funds upon these securities unless the 
nseiit .<!' the Japanese bunkers first has been obtained. As to the 
penditure of this money, so far as is known the Japanese bankers 
IM plarrd no restrictions whatever upon tbe uses to which the 
oney was to be put. For example, the Chinese authorities make a 
an agreement with the Japanese bankers to extend a railroad, 
■velop a coal or iron mine, or to construct telegraph lines. After 
«■ money has been obtained and the bankers and negotiutoi 
eir commiasionai the rest of tbe loan is apportioned out among 
.nous military governors who use it to pay their soldiers and keep 
cm loyal. 

In the past, loans to China which have been made through the 
inaortium of foreign banks have been made for administrative pur- 
■aea only, on condition that the expenditure of the loans shall he 
ptrviaed and that the security shall be under control. To use the 
»rtls of Mr. David Fnwer, 1'eking Correspondent of the "London 
me*" and "North China Daily News": "This policy has been 
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adopted by the powers interested with the definite object of sM 
China from herself, in short with the object of ensuring that ram 
lent shall be properly spent, and security created by means of wta 
China shall have no difficulty in repaying principal and intend 
Since Japan is a member of the Consortium, the question natonl 
arises: How can Japan, who is committed by an agreement vi 
the powers covering financial advances to China, make these pre* 
loans without following out the understanding regarding restrict* 
upon the expenditure of the money by China T The answer to tl 
question is also given by Mr. Frazer to the effect that the m 
loans are made through another group of Japanese bankers who a 
not bound by the Consortium agreement. His statement follows* 
The mystery is partly explained by a paragraph in a recent Jap 
nese newspaper. The Industrial Bank of Japan, a component pi 
of the so-called Korean Group of which Mr. Nishihara is the impn 
sario, is announced as placing Yen 50,000,000 of new debentn 
upon the market. The paragraph says that part of this money fc 
already been advanced to China as an instalment of the Kin 
Hueining Railway Agreement Loan, and that the remainder of t 
loan will come out of the money to be provided by the new debt 
tures. It is also stated that the balance of the debenture proeec 
will be lent to China, and that the Industrial Bank eventually inten 
to finance China up to Yen 100,000,000. This is pretty bad ne 
for China, if the Industrial Bank is to continue to lend to the 
nese Government upon conditions that admit of heavy advances t 
military expenditure. The most interesting feature of this debt 
ture flotation in Japan, however, is the fact that the Japanese Gk 
ernment is behind it and has given "a promise, made legal by leg 
lation in the last session of the Diet, to guarantee the payment 
principal and interest of this and later loans by the bank." At ai 
rate, the "Japan Advertiser," from which I quote, is of the opini 
that the new debentures are practically public bonds, and states th 
the Government Post Offices are being used to assist in the flotatk 
From the paragraph in question, which appeared in the "Jap 
Advertiser" of June 30, it seems plain that the Japanese Gover 
ment is making itself responsible for the repayment of money beii 
borrowed to finance specified and unspecified transactions in Chin 
Mr. Nishihara, representing the Korean Group, of which the Indi 
trial Bank of Japan is a principal, is under no restrictions, and a 
lend money to China upon any terms acceptable to the group be re 
resents. When the Korean Group lends money to China unconc 
tionally the assumption is that the Japanese Govern] lent disapprov 
of the transaction and would stop it if they could, as the Bnti 
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mment tried to stop the Crisp Loan. Now the Kirin-Hueining 
nn Agreement provides for Yen 10,000,000 to be paid 
: to l.'hina without any conditions, lo be spent exactly as the 
p. Such a transaction is positively subversive of tbe 
wy of the powers behind the Consortium, of which Japan is one. 
rrfore the Kinn-Uueining Loan agreement, in ho far as the 
Yen 10,000,000 u concerned, is opposed to tbe declared 
of tbe Japanese Government, and presumably is disapproved 
1 In lli;il (liiv.-nimi'iil. 
"ill m line] the Japanese Government guaranteeing the Industrial . 

k's MMBtBR issue, tliv [ir-< .i-.-.-i |^ u( uii|r-|i to I" 1 usrd. it I: 

..iied, to make the advance of Yen 10,000,000 against 
- Kiriu agreement. In other words, the Japanese QoTCfiaujetjt is 
e policy with the right band, in agreement with the aaso- (| 
1 [lowers, and with the left band is helping tbe Industrial Bank II yjl 
-to make loans to Cliina on conditions subversive of H ■ 
> official policy, and in violation of Japan's own understanding , 
h tbe powers. This is what is called in polite English, "hunting 
":i the hounds and nmaing with tin- hare." It is no secret Hint 
• Japanese Government warmly rapport". Mr. Nishihara in many 
traductions that would never be countenanced by any of the other 
rata because they are incompatible with their engagement 
In pursue a particular financial policy. But Japan gaily and quite 
openly docs what other powers will not do. 

Ii.-re was revealed one phase of Japan '■ policy qnitfl 
clearly. Officially, the Japanese Government was inhihited 
from pursuing an independent financial course in China, for 
h and its fiscal agent, the Yokohama Specie Bank, were parties 
to th# international banking group which wen' BignAtOrlM, 
with the approval of the governments, of the reorganization 
loan agreement. So that obstacle was evaded by OOZulueting 
these negotiations through different. Japanese banks, and pre- 
aiiiimlily without the official knowledge or countenance of the 
Japanese foreign office. However, few in China or Japan 
were deceived by this subterfuge. In its issue of August U, 
1918, the "Herald of Asia" (Tokio), a JapUMBHnmed md 
■edited newspaper, said : 

Tbe loan activities of Nishibara Kamezo we are informed, have 
-, or will shortly come, to an end. We are not sorry to hear 
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it It is too early to venture an impartial assessment of the 
ives and disservices rendered by this mysterious personage 
his meteoric career of a year and a half. He has shown a remark- 
able resourcefulness in engineering financial deals of no inconsid- 
erable magnitude. Whatever may happen to the parties on whoa 
he has heaped obligations or claims, he emerges a successful mo, 
with a reputation newly made. He is reported to be a disinterested 
man in money matters, so he may not have made a fortune out of 
the large transactions he has taken part in. Fifteen months ago 
nobody knew him, except a small circle of acquaintances in Chosen. 
Now he is one of the best known Japanese in the far East. That 
is probably what he was after, and well may he rest contented mitfc 
his success. Whatever advantages Mr. Nishihara may have derived 
personally from his activities in Peking, it may be doubted if tins 
country has been benefited more than it has been injured. Hs 
negotiations have made so much noise that the outside public ha 
got the impression that he has secured a large number of very 
important concessions, whereas as a matter of fact very little mate- 
rial advantages will accrue to Japan from the loans arranged 
through him. . . . Then again the spectacle of a private Japanese 
agent known to be closely connected with a section of the Tobo 
Cabinet negotiating with the Chinese Government behind the back 
of our accredited representative and against his wishes, has not 
tended to enhance either the prestige or credit of the Empire ia 
the eyes of the world. If the Cabinet should happen, by some un- 
foreseen luck, to drag on its existence until the winter, it will haw 
a lot to explain to the Diet on this subject. 

No complete and authentic list of Japanese loans in China 
is available for publication. Many of these transactions, 
especially during the war, have been kept as secret as could 
be, and even when disclosed inadvertently, it often happens 
that they will still be denied by those officials who made them 
I have a list, however, which represents what the combined 
efforts of American and other foreign commercial attache! 
and agents in China have been able to compile of loans which 
Japanese banks and large commercial firms have made to 
China and which are now outstanding. The list follows: 
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LIST OF CHINA'S LOANS MADE BY JAPANESE 
Front January 1, 1909, to October 25, 191B 



1- 1909; Prom Yokohama Specie Bank to Imperial 
Railway Administration representing part 
payment of that part of the Hsinmintun- 
Mukden Railway lying east of the Liao 
River 320,000 

For 18 years at 5*^, issue price 93; secured by 
revenues of road. 

2. 1909; Prom Yokohama Specie Bank to Imperial 

Railway Administration for construction of 
Kirin- Change bun Railway 
For 25 years at 5*, issue price 93; secured by 
revenues of road. 

3. 1910; Yokohama Specie Bank to Imperial Railway 

Administration for redemption of Peking - 
Hankow Railway 
For 10 years at 7%, issue price 97.50 

4. 1911; Yokohama Specie Bank to Imperial Railway 

Administration for same as above and for 
running expenses pending redemption 
For 25 years at 5%, issue price 95 
6. 1812; Mitsui Bussan Kaisha to Hankow Water- 
works & Electric Light Co., for construc- 
tion purposes 
Repayable in ten annual instalments. Int. 7*. 
Guaranteed by Ministry of Communica- 
nt ?; To Provincial Bank of Hunan and Hupeh, 
on security of Hsiang Pi Shan Iron Mines 
(unconfirmed, but reported by good author- 
ity) 



Pre-War Yen 17,070,000 

LOANS TO HANYETTPING COAL AMU tHOV CO MP AMI 

7. 1903; Industrial Bank of Japan, 30 years at 6* 3,000 

8. 1906; Mitsui Mining Co. Semi-annual repayments, 

7V4« 1.000.000 

9. 1906; Okura & Company, 7 yearn at 7H* 2.0<m.OOO 
10. 1908; Yokoluuua Specie Bank, 10 years at 7%* 1,500,000 
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No. Y 

11. 1908 

12. 1909 

13. 1910 

14. 1912 

15. 1913 



Yokohama Specie Bank, 10 years at 7%* 60 

Yokohama Specie Bank, 10 years at 7%* *6,O0 

Mitsui Mining Company, 2 years at 7* 1,00 

Mitsui Mining Company, 2 years at 7* 2,00 
Yokohama Specie Bank, 40 years at 7* to 

7th year thereafter 6* 15,00 



Han Yeh Ping Yen 32,00 

Total Yen 49,67 

16. 1915; Yokohama Specie Bank to Ministry of Com- 

munications for construction Supinkai- 
Chengchiatun Railway 5,00 

17. May Okura Co. Advance, $1,000,000 1,00 
1915 Security Feng Huang Shan Iron Mines. 

18. May 1, Asiatic Development Co. Loan to Central 

1915 Government for general purposes 5,00 
For 3 years at 6 % , issue price 94 ; secured by 

uncertain mining concessions in Hunan and 
Anhui and by profits of brass cash smelt- 
ing scheme. 
(This loan was advanced, but the security was 
not settled; the Japanese stood out for the 
Shui-Kou-Shan and Tai-Ping-Shan mines) 

19. Sept. To Province of Shantung, for military pur- 

1916 poses 1,50 

20. Dec. To Kwangtung Provincial Government; the 

1916 Provincial Government gave as security the 
monthly instalments of $50,000 paid to 
them by the Central Government through 

the Salt Commissioners 1,50 

21. Jan. Japanese banking group to Bank of Com- 

1917 munications, for redemption of notes of 
Bank 5,00 

For three years at 7 1 /fe < &, no discount, secured 
by $1,500,000 shares of bank stock and 
$4,000,000 Treasury bonds, Japan obtain- 
ing privilege of appointing adviser to Bank 
and option on future loans. 

22. Jan. 30, Bank of Chosen to Fengtien Province for 
1917 relief of Chinese banks in Mukden, half 

payable in one year, half in three 2,00 

Interest 6%*, issue price 95. 
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eb. 7, Yokohama Specie Bank, second loan to 
U7 Ministry ul C iiiumrntions for construc- 
tion of Supinkai-Clicni/biatung Railway 2,600,000 
Fur 1 year at 7'-, secured by revenues of road, 
eb. Japanese. Syndicate to Kwangtung Pro- 
117 vincial Government, 1,300,000 for advance 
lo Provincial Government and 1,700,000 for 
construction of Canton cement factory, en- 
tire loan seen red on revenues and pvopvtj 
of cement factory and customs lands at 
Tasliatou, and guaranteed by Provincial 
Government 3,000,000 
ug. Japanese Syndicate to Bank of China, for 
117 redemption of bank notes, secured by $15,- 

000,000 Bank of China notes (repaid) 6,000,000 

For 6 months at 7*. 
ug. 28, Yokohama Specie Bank, advance on Sec- 
ond Reorganization Loan for reimburse- 
ment of advances made by Bank of China 
to Central Government 10,000,000 

Repayable out of Second reorganisation loan 
if made, otherwise to be repaid in cash in 
one year. 
Interest 7 rt discount 1*. Secured by surplus 

ct. 17, Sino- Japanese Industrial Co. and 10 Jap- 

117 anese Banks to Central Government for 

rtli.-f of Chihli flood sufferers 5,000,000 

One year at 7"', secured by revenues of three 
native customs houses, including Dolnor. 
cl. Loan on Kirin-Changchun Railway by South 

118 Manchuria Railway Company (i,f>00,OAO 
fa- 311 years at 5**, issne price 91.50, secured 

by BTCBUM and property of road, 
nv. Grand Canal Loan (part of Sicms- Carey 
»17 loan) of total $0,000,000 gold. American's 

take $3,500,000 and Japanese $2,000,000 

equivalent to 5,000.000 

ut. Yokohama Specie Bank's share of Group 
)18 Bank advance for Flood Relief; Security 

S«lt $100,000, say 2,00,000 



■ 
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No. T 

31. Jan. Mitsui Bnssan Kaisha to Central Govern- 

1918 ment on Bureau of Engraving & Printing 2,00 
For three years 8 % , issue price 98. Agree- 
ment provides that all material shall be 
bought from M. B. K., if prices are not 
higher than competitors'. 

32. Jan. Supplement loan for Kirin-Changchun Rail- 

1918 way 63 

33. Jan. Mitsui Bussan Kaisha to Tsao Kun, Tuchun 
1918 of Chihli, for military purposes, secured by 

Chinese shares in Lanchow Coal Company, 
which forms part of Kailan Mining Ad- 
ministration 1,00 

34. Jan. 6, Yokohama Specie Bank second advance on 
1918 second reorganization loan, repayable out 

of reorganization loan, if made, otherwise a 
one year Japanese loan, Int. 7*. Secured 
by surplus salt revenues 10,00 

35. Jan. Japanese syndicate, for use of Hunan Pro- 
1918 vincial Government. Said to be secured by 

right to cooperation in working iron mines 
at Taipingshan, Anhui, and antimony mines 
at Shuikoushan, Hunan, for 5 years at 7*, 
issue price 94 (see loan of May 1, 1915, 
No. 18) 2^0 

36. Jan. Loan to province of Fukien, for general pur- 

1918 poses 1,00 

Secured by sundry taxes. (Unconfirmed, but 
from good authority). 

37. Jan. Mitsui Bussan Kaisha to Chihli province for 
1918 purchase of cotton yarns for Chihli spin- 
ners, repayment guaranteed by Ministry of 
Finance 1,00 

38. Jan. 20, Tai-hei Kumei syndicate to Central Gov- 
1918 eminent for purchase of arms — interest 7*, 

issue price 95, additional commission of 5* 

for unspecified purpose 14,00 

39. Jan. 20, Second Loan to Bank of Communications 20,00 
1918 Three years at 7y 2 *, secured by $25,000,000 

in Treasury bonds, money advanced by 
Bank of Chosen, Bank of Taiwan, Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan. 
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0. 1918 Cbosen Group of Backs to Telegraph Admin- 
istration, for extension of Innd lines, in- 
terest 7^*, discount 1% % , secured by all 
telegraph property not previously pledged 

L 1918 Wireless loan, amount not known hut prob- 
ably Yen 3,000,000 for construction of 
wireless stations, materials to be purchased 
from Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 

2. June To Ministry of Communications, for enntmu- 
1918 ance of Kirin- Changchun line to Korean 

For 40 years at 5**. 
9. June Bulk of Chosen to Fengtien Province for 
1918 Redemption of small coin notes, one half to 
bo repaid in two years, one half in three, 
Int. BVi™'. issue price 95, secured by stock 
in Penhsihsu collieries owned by Fengtien 
Province 
4. 1918 Yokohama Specie Bank to Province' of Hn- 
peh, Security provincial revenues. (Un- 
confirmed, bnt from official sources.) 
6. 1918 Okura Group to Province of Shensi 

Secured by Provincial revenues. (Uncon- 
firmed, but from official sources.) 

6. 1918 Okura Group to Central Government for mili- 

tary advance against Canton. Security, 
mines of Canton province 
(Unconfirmed, hut reported from well-in- 
formed source-.) 

7. July 3, Industrial Bnnk of Japan and Chosen 
1918 Group of Banks 

Security, all forests of KLrin and lleilung- 
kiang; interest 7Vz*; 5 years 

8. Joly 5, Second Reorganisation Lonn, Third Ad- 
1918 vance. Terms as in Nos. 2(1 and 34 

0. 1918 To Yunnan Government. Security — Govern- 
ment revenues from Ko Chiu Tin Mines 

0. 1918 The Industrial Bank of Japan to the Ministry 
of War. Terms not stated. Security, 
treasury notes. Interest 6 % 

L 1918 Industrial Bank of Japan to the Central Gov- 



1 .ooo.nmi 
1,000,000 



10,000,000 
3.000,000 
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No. Yen 

eminent. Terms not stated. Security, 
wine and tobacco taxes. Interest 7* 2,000,000 

52. 1918 To Central Government, advance loan for the 

construction of four railways in Manchuria, 
total cost estimated at Yen 150,000,000. 
Terms not stated 20,000,000 

53. 1918 To the Central Government, advance loan for 

the construction of the Tsinan-fu and Ka- 
omi railways. Total cost estimated at Yen 
70,000,000. Terms not stated 20,000,000 

54. 1918 To Central Government. Loan for admin- 

istrative purposes and to reconstruct the 
iron industries of China. Security, mon- 
opoly of iron and other mines in Yangtze 
provinces. Terms not stated 100,000,000 

55. 1918 To the Ministry of War. Loan for military 

purposes. Security said to be Chinese 
Government arsenals and docks 47,000,000 



Total: Yen 441,100,000 
Pre-War, including Han Yeh Peh 49,670,000 

Since August, 1914 391,430,000 

Only a complete investigation by an international financial 
commission will establish the number and character of Japa- 
nese loans made in China during the years 1917 and 1918, and 
it may never be possible to establish positively the amount of 
payments made on the loans negotiated or how the money 
was disposed of. 

The reasons why the other powers in the Allied group stood 
aside and tolerated Japan \ financial escapades in China during 
this time were twofold. One reason was because of the gen- 
eral war situation, which made it inexpedient to irritate 
Japan. That reason probably accounts for the failure of the 
western Allied powers to protest strongly and officially at 
Japan's course. But why did not those of the Allies (Amer- 
ica and Great Britain) who were financially able to advance 
funds to China take that method of preventing what was 
happening? I can give no conclusive answer to this question. 
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It may be that Great Britain could not act because of private 
meats with Japan. The Tinted States had do private 
,n least, one presumes that — yet it took uo 
■1 China financially, although repeatedly requested 
I urged to do so. Failure of America and Great Britain 
to act, perhaps, was due only to lack of a definite policy. The 
truth seems to be that America and Great Britain were try- 
ing to play the game in China legitimately. Owing to 
China '» internal division, there was a probability that funds 
advanced to the Government would be used to suppress the 
southern faction by force, and be frittered away uselessly. 

■ what was done with proeeeeds from most of the ■ 
Japanese loans.) The powers therefore may have tgtbtd Dot 
to make financial advances to China unless assured exactly 
how the money would be spent. In short, a "starve-the-eivil- 
war-out" policy was followed. Officially, the Japanese Guv- 
eminent agreed to act with the other powers; and this ex- 
plains why, during the period of the Nishihara operations, 
the Japanese legation at Peking always professed ignorance 
of and disassociation from his schemes. By the time the 
Japanese duplicity was fully revealed, the war had taken a 
decisive turn favorable to the Allies. The Nishihara opera- 
n were blamed by the Japanese press on the Teraactu 
Government, and a new ministry was formed at Tokio which 
ted responsibility for what had been done. 

.\fi-r the Kara ministry had taken office, the Japanese 
Government outwardly reversed its loan policy in China and 
Siberia, and through the Foreign Office it issued two state- 
ments, as follows ( The "Japan Advertiser, ' ' December, 
1918): 

lis reports of Japanese activities in China, more par- 
tirulnrly with regard to Hie grunting of lonos, luive for some time 
p«st Ikvh in ewmlaticm and haw Imputed to tin- Tipannan Oanaav 
mmi intentions which are entirely foreign to them. For obvious 
, the Japanese Government cannot undertake to discourage 
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financial and economic enterprises of their nationals in China, m> 
long as those enterprises are the natural and legitimate outgrowth of 
special relations between the two neighbouring and friendly nation* 
Nor is the Japanese Government at all receding from its readiness to 
render needed financial assistance to China, consistently with the 
terms of all the declarations and engagements to which it is a party, 
should the general security and welfare of China call for such asskt- 
ance. 

"At the same time, it fully realizes that loans supplied to China, 
under the existing conditions of domestic strife in that country, are 
liable to create misunderstandings on the part of either of the 
tending factions, and to interfere with the re-establishment of 
and unity in China, so essential to her own interests as well as to the 
interests of foreign powers. 

"Accordingly, the Japanese Government has decided to withhold 
such financial assistance to China, as is likely, in its opinion, to add 
to the complications of her internal situation, believing that thif 
policy will be cordially participated in by all the powers interested in 
China." 

The second statement was issued in Japanese only, of which the 
following is a translation: 

"In view of the fact that the investment of Japanese capital in 
China and Siberia affect to a great extent the diplomatic and finan- 
cial policy of the state, the Japanese Government has determined to 
establish definite principles regarding the investment of Japanese 
capital in those regions which are to be strictly enforced here- 
after : 

"1. Whenever any Japanese capitalist opens negotiations with a 
government, central or local, in China or Siberia, regarding loans 
which are to be utilized for political purposes, he is requested to 
consult with the Foreign Office, Japanese Embassies or Legations, 
or with the Japanese Consulates. When consulted, the Foreign 
Office will at once refer the matter to the Department of Finance or 
other governmental offices concerned and will give necessary instruc- 
tions to the capitalist concerned. 

"2. If any capitalist opens negotiations without awaiting govern- 
mental instructions or acts against them, the Japanese Government 
may refrain from giving any necessary protection for the capital 
thus invested. 

"3. In accordance with the nature of the loans, the Foreign Office 
may arrange for the convenience of the capitalists to the effect that 
they will be able to consult directly with the Department of Finance 
or any other offices concerned." 



accelerate 
aid to be 
t. If the 
of Hying 
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Foreign opinion of the Japanese loan policy in China it 
very well expressed in an editorial of the "Japan Chronicle,' 
on August 8, 1918 : 

The political aitustion in China grows more and more compli- 
cated and the economic situation leaa and less secure, so Hint foreign 
observers who were wont to hold rather optimistic opinions as to 
the future are now inclined to abandon them and regtird China — 
ur nit her those who have the nominal control of the MHJUUf- 
engsged in a national rake's progress, the end of which will lie 
bankruptcy and dissolution of the rake and the banding over 
his property to others. Is this consummation to be wished! £ 
pares I ly there is some difference of view on this point, for while 
there are some who desire that China should pull herself up and try 
to establish some sort of order in her economics and finances, 
there are others who seem to he doing their best to accelerate 
Clntm's paca along the road to ruin. China may be said 
running a race with the war to see which can finish first. 
war were to end to-morrow there might la? sumc chance ol 

if the war continues for a period to be reckoned in years, 
then China seems to be doomed. At the peace conference she will 
appear with a few draggled plumes representing all ttmt is left of 
her former fine feathers, and the victorious powers will shrug their 
shoulders and protest that if China cannot rule her own country 
and people there is nothing to be done. China may be quite certi 
that another war is not going to be fought on her behalf and t! 
those who have acquired part or all of her property have only 
■It tight and smile blandly to secure themselves in their own. 1 
war may be one that is being fought in preservation of the ri|_ 
of national self-determination, but the weak nation planted b] H 
aide of the strong one will be in much the same position after 
before the war. Germany's blundering policy has shown whi 
is the wrong road to follow, hut there are others less antagonistic 
avnd equally effectual. Before the weak nation can be at rest i 
•pile of a strung neighbour a change of heart must obtain, and wi 
hardly seems the lx-^1 way to bring this shout. A peace by exhaus- 
tion is another matter altogether. 

Japan has plunged deeply into Chinese economics since the war 
started and the pace is now growing fast and furious. Loan fol- 
low* loan with almost indecent baste and provided snHicieiit security 
ii forthcoming almost any sort of guaruntee seems to be accepted. 
Local loans, national loans, private loans — all seems fish that < 
into the net of the Japanese capitalist. The fortunes of the 
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row do not trouble him. Probably he bases his optimism on the 
belief that even if all law and order were dissolved in China, if 
government were overthrown and his guarantees so much waste 
paper, still the strong arm of his country would uphold him. It 
would not be the first time that warships had been used to collect 
foreign loans, and if the hard cash and interest were not forth- 
coming, the security would always remain to fall back upon. It 
might even be better to have the security than the amount of the 
original loan itself. Japan is not altogether to be blamed if she 
regards the present opportunity to invest money in China as the 
chance of her life. After all, she did not invent this process of 
peaceful penetration. She has had many opportunities of watching 
it at work all over the world, and for years she fretted at her own 
poverty when she saw other nations placing their savings in China's 
lap. She even made endeavours to take part in the game by herself 
appearing as a borrower in order to be one of China's creditor*. 
Now that the war has changed her condition, her eagerness to be- 
come a bona- fide creditor of China has been given full play — per- 
haps too much play, for it cannot be denied that her policy shows 
a certain amount of roughness about the edges, — a want of saroir 
faire which has jarred upon her friends and set their teeth on edge, 
so that they too have felt called upon to utter sharp remarks. After 
all, these things require to be done with a certain amount of polite- 
ness. To snatch a man's purse in the street is mere vulgar robbery. 
The contents may be caused to change hands without a cry of 
"stop thief" being raised. 

It is on these grounds that even moderate British papers in Chins 
have lately seen fit to criticise Japan's policy, even in face of the 
fact that Japan is one of the Allies in the great war, the winning 
of which is of primary importance if we are not all to be plunged 
into an era of barbarism. Such criticism is really most serious. 
the more especially as no man can tell when the war will finish,-- 
when Germany will undergo that disintegration which now seems 
the most probable end to the war. Such disintegration wttl come 
suddenly when it does come, and if it finds Japan still engaged in 
financing China by methods which the best authorities regard as not 
in the interests of that country, the criticism may be turned into 
action. A financial polity based upon the somewhat sinister per- 
sonality of Mr. Nishihara hardly seems one that the powers ess 
support as in the best interests of China. 

The Japanese loan policy was not confined to the Chinese 
Government (Peking) recognized by the Allied nations, and 
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he territories and officials under its authority. It was active 
d a minor way also iu the southern provinces that were in 
evoll against the Peking Government, and loans were made 
tot to the so-called Southern Government at Canton, hut to 
onie Tuchuns and lesser local officials in the Southern prov- 
neea. Of course this process amounted to aiding and fo- 
IWltinfl rebellion against the recognized Government of 
Chilis, which was an ally of Japan in the war. It is expected, 
rhen the differences between the Northern and Southern t'hi- 
ie*e political factious arc compromised, if this happens, that 
uany Japanese loans and concessions given during the civil 
lisordcr will be disclosed, as was the ease after the revolution 
& WU and the rebellion of 1913, 

While the corruption policy by means of loans and bribery 
ras being used to extend Japanese influence and control over 
.11 of China's territory that was not included in Japan's 
pheres of occupation, Japan was proceeding with a high hand 
n thaw spheres. Manchuria provides probably the nu«l 
omplete example of this process of administrative penetra- 
jon, but in some respects Shantung Province gives even a 
■etter illustration of what Japan's peaceful penetration and 
er "enlightened administration" of non-Japanese regions 
leans. Shantung provides almost a complete exposition of 
br Japanese system as it works in Korea. Formosa, and 
"hina, although in Formosa and Korea there are no interna- 
oniil complications to restrain the system. 

For the first three years of her occupation of Shantung 
n.vmte Japan moved with a certain caution, but by the 
ntiimn of 1917 it evidently was felt at Tokio that it wns 
ife to extend the measures for putting Japan in complete 
introl there. 

.Japanese occupation and gradnal usurpation of admin- 1 

nitons had been excused on the ground of mil-ll/ 
*ry necessity and that they were temporary. Now Japan! 
tg&a to substitute Japanese civil administration for military" 
xupalion. The process is very well described in a memorial 
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of the Shantung People's Association, published November 
9, 1917 : 

1. After the occupation of the German leased territory of Tsmg- 
tan by the Japanese in the winter of 1914, they at once established 
the so-called railway zone along the Tsinan-Kiaochou line which 
was not in existence during the last seventeen years when the 
Germans were in Shantung. On account of the establishment of 
this zone with or without the concurrence of the Peking govern- 
ment, Japanese subjects have seized all mining areas, in addition 
to those already granted to the Germans, by the so-called Sino- 
Japanese cooperation. When once any Chinese comes into an agree- 
ment with the Japanese, he cannot free himself because there if 
usually the clause that "in future loans or other requirements is 
which foreign assistance is needed, that Chinese must first approach 
the Japanese" — that is to say, the Japanese enjoy preferential 
rights anywhere and everywhere they go, either in their dealings 
with the Chinese government or people. The Hanyehping Corpora- 
tion and the Bank of Communications were lost to China on account 
of this clause. 

2. After their occupation of Tsingtau, the Japanese then seixed 
the Tsinan-Kiaochou railway and then pushed their influence to 
the capital of Shantung. In the districts along the Tsinan-Kiio- 
chou line, the Japanese selected wealthy natives to act as elden 
for them in every village and these men are held responsible for 
any loss of rails or sleepers. The Japanese usually take away the 
headmen as a penalty without the knowledge of the local Chinese 
officials simply because they say that there are rails or sleepen 
missing in certain villages, and all protests or requests from toe 
Chinese civil Governor at Tsinan or district magistrates are ignored 
by the arrogant and haughty Japanese. After a trial at Tsingtas 
by the Japanese Court, the headmen are usually fined many timei 
the worth of the rails, etc., said to have been lost or stolen by the 
natives. 

3. Now after three years of their occupation of Tsingtau, the 
V Japanese have established civil offices at Tsinan, Fangtxu and 

\J Changfong, along the Tsinan-Kiaochou line, under the excuse that 
they are only intended for the control of Japanese in Chinese ter- 
ritory, despite the fact that there are Japanese Consulates whiek 
enjoy the right of extraterritoriality. If the Chinese Government 
will allow this to pass unnoticed without protest, the crafty Japanese 
will surely extend this system finally to all parts of China. The to- 
called Lansing-Ishii agreement will not bind the Japanese and will 
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nieiely encourage theiu to utilize the words "special interests" to 
■ reign rights, iis il is exceedingly hard 
a proper explanation to the words "special interests." 
4. In reply to the petition of Hit* Shantung People's Association 
.: -..ii -t. .'.!-, TnchoB nd civil governor of Sbtstong, 
mnvs lUnt Huron Hayaabi, Japanese minister to China, does not re- 
gard the establishment of this sort of civil office in Chin can Umtot] 
• irv or lawful, while the Chinese minister at Tokio, Mi 
Chang Cbwag-hsiaiig, baa reported to the Wai Chiuo-pu Unit lie 
lius been informed by ■ delegate from the Japi i 
Unit the matter is under the careful consideration of Ut.' Japanese 
(Juvrrauii-ni and that it is not true that the Japanese Government 
has refused to withdraw same. As Japanese official Btefa 
generally unreliable, it is our duty as representatives of the tout] 
millions of the Shantung people to stay in the Capital nnd wait for 
a definite result. 

Etg no satisfaction from the Peking Government in 
response to their memorials, the inhabitants of Bhinttllrg 
started a popular agitation against the recognition of the 
Japanese cavil administrations En the province. On Novem- 
ber 82, 1917, Wang Chao-efauan, a member of the Shan. 
Provincial Assembly delivered an address before the 
Shantung guild at Peking, in which he said: 

I desire to give yon a short report of what I have seen and 

. i ■( in my native land. Sinee the taking over of the Tsinan- 

KiBoehou railway from the Oermons hy Japan, the activities of 

tb* Japanese have been strongly fall by us. The Japanese now 

■ make DOT province their colony, and the means employed 

to achieve their ends are far from being honest. Besides 

taking over nil mines operated by the Germans, they have now 

the operation of mines in more than ten other places where 

on sanction Ims been obtained from the Chinese government. They 

engage Chinese to apply for license to work on the mines, anil when 

is instituted by local official', tiny would produce 

counterfeit deeds ami contracts to prove thai the property had been 

transferred to them by some Chinese whose whereabouts could nut 

hr found. 

Now they have gone a step further, and are usurping our civil 
rights Id the villages within the railway zone, the Japanese have 
Dktde riders responsible for the protection of certain sections of 
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the road; and sometimes the Japanese railway policemen come to 
these villages to make investigations. When they find coal or irot 
in any house, they arrest the owner and inflict large fines on the 
ground that he has offered refuge to had characters and 
The district magistrates are helpless in the face of such 01 
We cannot help shedding tears as we witness the oppression of 
poor and innocent inhabitants along the railway zone. With the 
introduction of Japanese Civil Offices into these places, the condi- 
tion of the people will become even more deplorable. 

On November 30, 1917, a people's conference was held at 
Tsinan-fu, the capital of Shantung Province, and delegates 
were appointed to proceed to Peking and protest to the 
Government. Wang No and Wang Chia-su accepted the office, 
and on their arrival at Peking they presented a petition, in 
part as follows : 

Some time ago the Japanese authorities established in Tsingtai 
the Office of Civil Administration, and now they have established 
branches of this office in Fangtzu, Tsinan and other places. Whea 
the Provincial Assembly, Educational Association and other local 
authorities telegraphed to the central government requesting that 
protests be lodged with the Japanese Legation at Peking, we de- 
cided to await the result ; but we have now reached the limit of our 
patience and endurance, and if no measures be immediately taken to 
prevent such gross violation of our sovereign rights, the final de- 
struction or dismemberment of the country will soon take place. 

In May, 1915, when a Sino-Japanese Treaty was signed in connec- 
tion with the affairs of Shantung (21 demands and supplementary), 
it was provided that China should in future acknowledge the transfer 
of privileges and concessions in Shantung which might be made by 
Germany to Japan. Thus Japan can only enjoy the concession! 
after the war when they are arranged between them (Japan and 
Germany). Besides enjoying all privileges and concessions formerly 
granted to Germany by China, Japan has now attempted to usurp 
our civil rights by establishing civil offices in our territory. 

In Article 4 of Chapter 2 of the Lease of Kiaochou-wan, it » 
provided that German merchants are allowed to work or to co- 
operate with Chinese merchants in working coal mines which ait 
situated within a distance of 30 li from the railway zone. During 
the period of German occupation, no attempt whatever was made 
to interfere with the civil administration of this country even within 
the districts marked as ''railway zone." But the Japanese ban 
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now established civil administration offices in Tsinan and Fang- 
tni, despite our protests. 

Tbe German authorities at Tsingtau have hitherto done their best 
to respect our civil rights, and they did not interfere with our 
police mliuinjsir.il ion. They reeulled the troops at Kaouti und 
Kiaorhou, who were sent there to protect tbe railway, and allowed 
os to exercise police authority in the railway zone. Bui the Jap- 
anese have refused to recall their gendarmes under the pretext 
that f ! f i r country is still in a state of war with Germany. They 
have consuls in our country, and indeed there is not tbe least neeea- 
tity for tbem to establish civil offices to interfere with our admin- 
istration. 

It is evident that by their aggressive actions the Japanese are 
only enforcing their put try as implied in the new Japanese- Amer- 
ican Alliance [Lansing- 1 stui agreement]. 

Other foreign governments were not oblivions to what was 
happening in Shantung, and Japan's moves were closely ob- 
served. I quote from a report of an official of the American 
Government who investigated conditions in Shantung, dated 
November 30, 1917 : 

... I have the honor to report that this action has aroused 
great opposition on the part of the Chinese in the province of 
Shantung and elsewhere. I learn that the Chinese Government in 
0<-i..Irt presented a formal protest against not only the Civil 
oration itself, but also against the stationing of troops 
and the extension of Japanese administrative functions aulaiojfl the 
leased territory. The Chinese plainly fear that the comparatively 
trivial military operations against the Germans are to naka the 
basis of Japanese permanent domination of Shantung, and they 
are bitterly opposing every manifestation of what they feel are 
hostile and sinister usurpations of their fundamental rights. 

The Japanese, on the other band, starting with the assumption 
that the .Shantung Railway, as well as the leased territory, are 
conquered arms, assert that it is both their right and their duty 
to provide for the pence and prosperity of this region, nnd that 
the new department of Civil Administration and its branches out- 
aide the leased territory have been created with only that laudable 
object in view. 

The repofl eiteil in detail various matters in connection 
with the Chinese agitation against the extension of Japanese 
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administration, and quoted from numerous Chinese memorials 
and protests. The report also cited the Japanese moves to 
counteract this Chinese popular indignation. One method 
was for the Japanese press in Japan, China and America to 
accuse German propaganda of having instigated the agitation 
among the Chinese. Of that the report remarks that "there 
l is no tangible evidence that German propaganda or influence 
played any serious part in the matter. On the other hand, 
the Japanese and Germans seem very friendly." Effort! 
were made to placate Chinese opinion by "pretending to 
withdraw somewhat.' ' The Japanese consul-general made a 
special trip to the tomb of Confucius and laid wreaths on it 
The Japanese military governor of Tsingtau made a trip 
along the railway and to Tsinan-fu, accompanied by Dr. It 
Akiyama, the Japanese civil administrator who had been ap- 
pointed. The latter was very coolly received by the Chinese. 
At an after-dinner speech, on November 15, the Japanese 
commanding general (governor) said, as quoted in the 
"Shantung Jih Pao," that the Chinese should not permit 
themselves any suspicion about the establishment of ciYil 
administration, as it was an established international cua- 
V torn to create such forms of government in conquered and 
colonized areas. The newspaper stated that these remarks 
displeased the Chinese guests so much that they remained 
silent, and soon afterward left the dinner. 

In trying to placate the Chinese population, — foreign ag- 

Igressors in China always have the weapon of commercial boy- 
cott to fear — the Japanese officials indirectly made use here 
again of the "white peril' * argument. This report says: 

"In connection with this visit of General Hongo, a Japanese 
press organ (Seitou Shimpo, Tsingtau) stated that a Chinese mili- 
tary officer, in toasting the Japanese general at a dinner, remarked 
that it was necessary for Japan and China to combine to resist tbe 
advance of the white races in the East after the war. In replying. 
General Hongo tactfully avoided the comparison, and said that the 
establishment of civil administration was a step toward closer id* 
tions between Japan and China." 
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railway and harbor administration at Tsinglau were 
under the Japanese civil administration, thus indicat- 
mrpoae to make Japanese occupation permanent. Tl 
makes an analysis of Chinese opposition to extc.nsii 
anese administration. It gives the number of Japi 

Shantung (official census) at more than 20,000, 
about 6,000 are outside the leased territory and the 
1 zone. (Chinese assert that there are more than 15,000 
se in Shantung outside of Tsingtau and exclusive of 
ops and gendarmes.) The report ipjotes parts of an 
by Professor J. Shiga, a Japanese, published on March 
, in the "Santo Koron," the principal Japanese orgs 

at Tsinan-fu, as follows: 

ribrd [in a previous article] the strength of Germany I 
igh degree of Imperialism (from which their stamina a 
nm come I, (2) scientific brains (winch linns about a - 
development of tlie country), (3) body to overcou 
ronment (requisite to thrive in work abroad). 



?re 
at- 

5 

;be 

NX) 



nur information the following parallel facta are cited: 
Japan 
Japan proper: 75,000 aq. m. 
Korea: 35,000 sq. m. 
Population : 07.000,000. 
Ratio of increase: 1.5. 



Germany 
87,500 square miles, 
ion : (J7 ,000,000. 



I present : 

*n people 2000 years 
ted 50 years ago by the 
liey of the old Emperor, 
ight thrice with foreign 
n and won thnce to the 
' the nation. 



Australia, Canada and 
Africa all belong to 
ntain, which helpa ber- 



Past and present: 

Japan 2600 years old. changed 
herself 50 years ago by the vir- 
tue of the late Emperor. 
Fought with foreign countries 
thrice and won thrice to the 
glory of the nation. 

Future: 

If one possesses even 
crust of bread of the world, i 
and good. Far from crust, o 
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self to the main portion of the new gains in the war axe a dut 

bread of the world. of dust (Marianne, Caroline and 

Germany's portion is nothing Marshall islands are what we 

but its crust or its dust How picked up). How should Japan 

should Germany provide for her- provide for herself in the fu- 

self in the future f — (Words of turef 
Treitschke, the cause of the 
present war.) 

Such briefly is the condition in which we are. We Japanese 
should bear in mind the fact that we must not lose an inch of whet 
we have acquired on the continent. We never can tell how the polit- 
ical clouds of Europe may shift even for the next moment. Re- 
member, Tsingtau is the landing place to the continent, which we 
have newly acquired with sacrifice. All the Japanese in Shantung, 
particularly at this juncture, should rouse themselves once, nay, one 
hundred times, to brace up our authorities and watch over the 
steps they take. 

With Japanese organs and Japanese leaders publishing such 
views in the capital of a Chinese province, there is little to 
wonder at that Chinese were uneasy. The report considers 
the technical status of Japan's position in Shantung. Chi- 
nese had raised the question of the leased territory, of which 
the report says: " Without going into the dispute regarding 
China's declaration and attempt at abolition of the 'War 
Zone/ the above considerations [terms of the original Kiao- 
chou convention] would seem to support the contention that 
only Kiaochou leased territory and the 50 kilos zone may 
rightfully be regarded as * occupied territory, ' Japanese con- 
tentions with regard to the railway notwithstanding." In 
regard to the establishment of Japanese civil administration 
outside the leased territory, the report says: 

The establishment of Civil Administration outside of the Leased 
Territory is therefore quite a different question. The establishment 
of such offices at Fangtze and Tsinanfu was undoubtedly the inten- 
tion of the Japanese Government. Simultaneously with the publi- 
cation of the Imperial Ordinance and the local Military Ordinance 
referred to in the first paragraph of this report, Military Notifica- 
tion No. 93, of October 1, 1917, was issued by the commanding gen- 
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, in Tsingtau. This notification gave the jurisdictional areas of 
local Administrations at Tsingtau Lit sum (10 miles from Tsing- 
i within the leased Territory). Military Ordinance No. 21 also 
1* its appearance, promulgating the scheme of organization of 
local administration. (Copies herewith.) The location of the 
; railway local administration office at Fangtxe was probably 
attuned by the presence there of the new barracks already re- 
«d to. 

luring the course of the Chinese opposition to the Civil A drain - 
■tion this office was informally informed by an official of the 
iiimsirim.m that tl>e necessity for the offices outside the Leased 
ntory arose from the presence along (he railway of great num- 
I of Japanese residents. The annexed census shows that almost 
Japanese reside in the designated area. But even granting 
le facta, it is logical to inquire by what right they are there t 
in foreign right of residence in the interior of China is so carc- 
y circumscribed by treaty, to the Chinese it must appear that 
tan is proceeding on the assumption that the rights of residence 
nled to Japanese subjects in South Manchuria by Article 3 of 
■..■ hc.Ti .-hii.li-d to Shantung, an 
imption that is, so far a* this office is informed, contrary to 
l. But even granting, again, I lint this great body of Japanese 
residing in the interior in conformity with treaty stipulations, 
f an nevertheless iimenHhle to their consular authorities, and Ihe 
ition of other Japanese governmental agencies would appear to be 
irly ultra vires. C 

lefore it was announced that Japan would establish civil 
oinistrations in Shantung outside of the former German 
4t'd territory, the Japanese military government at Tsing- 

hnd taken steps to establish an extensive Japanese-owned ^y 
d area there by the forcible purchase of hinds from Chinese 
icrs, The area and the manner of acquiring it arc dc* 
ibed in an official report of the agent of a foreign govern- 
tit, dated May, 1918, as follows: 

in* land includes the shore of Kiaochou Bay, extending from 
Great Harbor northward along the railway for several miles, 
from the Bay right across Ihe peninsula on which Tsmgtnu is 
rted> Not only will every possible land approach to Tsingtau 
be future, therefore, be Japanese-owned property, but every 
jg« of waterfront anywhere near the railway will be theirs u 
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well. The area affected is roughly twelve square miles in area, and 
this Consulate has no doubt but that it will ultimately be extended 
to Litsun, eight miles from Tsingtau, in order to include the source 
of the city's water supply. 



It is the opinion of this Office, respectfully offered, that the Jap- 
anese army of occupation is far over-stepping the privileges allowed 
such organizations by the rules of war, and is arrogating to itself 
the civil rights secured to the former German lessees through con- 
ventional agreement. 

Chinese owners of this land were not allowed the option of 
selling or retaining their property, but were compelled to sell 
by pressure of the Japanese military authorities acting under 
martial law. Yet Dr. M. Akiyama, the newly appointed Japa- 
nese civil administrator in Shantung, in a speech made it 
Tsingtau on October 11, 1917, said : "Twenty years ago Ger- 
many treacherously occupied Tsingtau, and not only estab- 
lished a far Eastern naval base here, but also made it a com- 
mercial center vis-a-vis China.' ' Thus an official of the Japa- 
nese Government denounced the method by which Germany 
acquired the leasehold of Kiaochou, yet Japan rests her claim 
to a position there on the validity of Germany's status. The 
statement was made in an address explaining Japan's (official) 
position in Shantung, and was read from a manuscript. Dr. 
Akiyama is supposed to be an authority on international law. 

In a petition presented to the cabinet at Peking on January 
4, 1918, by representatives of the Shantung Provincial As- 
sembly, this paragraph occurs : 

1. Not only within the once German leased territory of TsingUu, 
but also at Poshan and some other districts, the Japanese have seised 
all mining properties by peaceful or forceful means. Japanese 
outlaws went so far as to tie up the hands and feet of those owners 
of mining hills who refused to sell their properties and beat them 
fiercely. In one case, oil was poured on the man's clothes in order 
to frighten him to accept the demands of the Japanese, and sign t 
lease to hjs property. Thus after the solution of the question con- 
cerning the illegal establishment of Japanese sub-civil administra- 
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lions in Shantung, the mining question mil lie the moat difficult 
mm for tlie government to settle with Japan. 

In the autumn of 1918 a survey of results of the Japanese 
activities in Tunn-tn, the capital of Shantung, was made 
by an American educator (Upton Close], who summarized 
what lie learned in an article published in "Millard's Review" 
if January 18, 1919. I will include here portions of that 
irticle: 

Japanese political influence in Tsintm and Shantung has its hub 
n thr Provincial Wiuchiaopu, and ita Foreign Commissioner, Tang 
vo-boji. This man, schooled in Japan, married to a Japanese wife, 
nil melebt.il for his entire political career to Japanese intluenee and 
.id, has been reduced to a condition of absolute mbaernenee and 
iclphttt vassalage to his patrons. His administration is incllicicut, 
tasiUanimous, and accused of nepotism by his fellow otneiids, espe- 
inUy mi the score of his giving too many positions to his relatives — 
he eardinal sin of Chinese officialdom. It is evident thut he could 
tot retain his position n day without his powerful Japanese bucking. 

With liuse men in their control, Japanese have | sii.. ■ 
>n the political life of the Shantung capital. It is now publicly 

mnounccd that Commissioner Tang is an aspirant for the gover '■ 

dnp of the province, and Japanese interest-;, iaebjding their local 
buly vernacular paper, are supporting him with might and main. 
Twice Chinese merchants have endeavored to combine for ;i boj Mtl 
■ r Jepea a» gooils; once, upon tlie occasion of the establishment of 
he Japanese Civil Government Department their meeting mi broken 
jp and the Chamber of Commerce sealed by order of General Ma; 
ptcmlier. \'.<\li, I heir plans were brought nbniptlv to mi 
■nd bv the despatch of a letter by eourier direct t.. the pioideBt 
bam be r of Commerce while sitting in discussion of the 
gnestion, from the Japanese Consulate, giving that body, as I am 
■tensed, litteen minutes to change the subject, under threat of 
forcible dispersion. 

Let usi turn to the actual Japanese occupation of and enterprise 
"Inch, however, as we shall see further, can hardly be 
sited commercial. I was going lo use the word "penetration" rather 
ban "oceiiptiti.m," hut it is too much nn accomplished fact for that 
ixpmaion. The first three years of the war, the Japanese po puls- 
ion ■rpTfffatiil itself near the railway station under their adtnimstra- 
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tion, and in residences and buildings taken away from the Genoa 
The past year, however, their policy has been to decentralize o 1 
the entire settlement, and even into the principal sections of the < 
walled city. It is evident that when they get ready to map < 
their "settlement" here, as in Tain^ Uo . they will rebuild the "wh 
thing." Besides the large number of Chinese firms financed by Ji 
anese money, there are, situated on every length-wise and cross stn 
of the settlement and in three principal sections of the city under t 
direct operation of Japanese, 194 enterprises classified as follow 
(This list is not guaranteed against omissions or mistakes, but « 
compiled with great care for accuracy and thoroughness.) 

SUMMARY 

Drug Shops 6*3 

Houses of Prostitution 22 

Notions (Miscellaneous small goods) 38 

Hotels and Inns 13 

Banks — Actual Banking Business 3 

"Banks" 3 

Hospitals 3 

"Yang Hang," etc 3 

Railroad offices, aside from station 2 

Barracks and Gendarme Station 3 

Schools 3 

Residences 26 

Flour Mill 

Dessicated Egg Factory 

Cinema Theater 

Postal and Telegraph Office 

Railway Station 

Wireless Station 

Railway Coal Syndicate 

Consulate 

Total, Japanese Enterprises 194 

Without Residences 168 

Percentage of total without residences: Drug 

Shops and Houses of Prostitution 50* 

Percentage of Small, Miscellaneous Shops and 

Enterprises 32* 

Percentage of Military, Government and Rail- 
way 7* 

Percentage of Actual Commercial Enterprises 8* 
Remaining Percentage 3* 
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t should be noticed what a small percentage of tbe whole can be 
■ actual commercial enterprises of any standing. 

The overwhelming percentage of Japanese enterprises in Tsinan 
are the small drug shops, miscellaneous and notion simps, and 
*tau .'limp- up stations"— as their Japanese designation nfcjM be 
trail slut <'il— the houses of prostitution. Not discussing the latter, 
which neeil tio explanation to those familiar with Nipponese cas- 
tom, il is evident Hint, with the hundreds of Chinese shops selling 
Japanese patent -medicines, notions and small goods, there is no 
market in a city the sise of Tsinan to support 107 Japanese shops, 
id many rases with apparently several families dependent on them, 
klsMi handling these lines of small goods. It is charged by Chinese 
that Japanese "business" here is not commercial. A [lannnlign 
is engaged in morphia and other lucrative traffic, as I shall show. 
But there remains nevertheless a large percentage which it is certain 
arc not dealing in these illegitimate lines, which, however, are just 
as certainly not dependent on their turn-over of merchandise for 
support. One may enter these shops and ask for a common article 
id their line, and tind that the shopkeeper does not know whether 
b* has it in stock or not, and does not care whether he makes a 
sale or not. He does not appear in the least offended or disheart- 
ened when the prospective customer turns away without purchasing. 
In aume of the dmg shops the bottles are covered with dust, and 
apparently are never disturbed. Some proprietors of these shops 
are evidently of the lower class and very poor; others appear very 
comfortably aituated. and many have a decided military bearing. 
The inference is that these people are an artificial population sup- 
ported i>r subsidized by their government to give it prestige, hold, 
and a right to participate in affairs. Or, it may be that lliey are 
a small army of emergency which their government finds most 
eiimi nun! to quarter in this way. The recent purchasers of the 
Urge numlier of German residences likely come in this same class, 
as thrrr arc no commercial establishments here sufficient to support 
men of the station in society who would seek such residences. 

We have now to consider the morphia trade which, although 
not confined exclusively to Japanese, is inseparable from their pene- 
tration and occupation. It may well be questioned what reasons for 
official Japan allowing its nationals to institute this traffic are suffi- 
ciently weighty to justify their running the gauntlet of tbe public 
Opinion of the world. The writer would suggest the following 
tlirti- reasons: 

1. The profit which, in the absence of real commercial enterprise, 
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\y finances "peaceful penetration." It is a matter of public knowledge 
in Tsingtao that the profit from the drug traffic has supplied the 
funds for the campaign of wholesale buying of everything purchas- 
able, the immense building program, and the support of the artificial 
population. 

2. The poisoning and weakening of the Chinese nation from its 
official classes down, making it an easy prey to the aggressor. 

3. The unbreakable hold gained on the official class through the 
narcotic, who become bound by a slavery stronger than steel fettm 
to their Japanese drug-providers, and can be swayed or induced 
to give up secrets. These fetters are fastened by two locks, first 
the habit-slavery of the narcotic itself; second, the fear of the poor 
user of scandal and loss of his position and all that he has should 
he break with those providing him or displease their friends or 
officials. Many concrete examples could be given. 

The writer has reliable evidence that two of the large Japanese 
commercial firms have in the past imported through Tsingtao and 
delivered shipments of arms, consisting principally of small anna, 
to individuals connected with the Chinese military. It appears that 
small shops cannot deal in this trade, as they would be more acces- 
sible to surveillance by the Chinese authorities, and could not com- 
mand the confidence of the individual for whom they were purchasing 
to the extent of inducing him to put down the cash at time of 
order, which is always demanded. The goods are ordered from and 
paid for at these companies, and later delivered direct from Tsing 
tao in some secret way to the purchaser. 

The Chinese Police Headquarters when referred to on this sub- 
ject stated that it finds itself unable to take a census of the Jap- 
anese population, and is forced to content itself with what statistic! 
are sent to it by the Japanese Consulate here, which in November. 
1917, reported 200 males and 150 females, totalling 450, and has 
made no report since. The most conservative estimate would plaff 
this figure as a tithe of the present Japanese population. There 
is, in addition, a continual floating population passing in and ou: 
of the Republic through Tsinan and Tsingtao, which reaches as 
times at least as high as two thousand. 

*••.«•■ . 

The above is a brief, but comprehensive, summary of the enter- 
prises which the activities of the Japanese officials and national 
have been directed to building up during their unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of the past four years. They have had absolutely a free 
hand. What they have done must be taken to represent what they 
aimed to accomplish. 
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China's long struggle against the opium traffic and habit 
is familiar bo the world. When the Great War began the 
■traffic was on its last legs apparently. The Chinese Govern- 
1 the Chinese people were in a way to accomplish 
what had seemed to be impossible, and completely to BtlStp 
out the cultivation, trade in, and use of the drug in the whole 
of Cbillt. All the principal powers, including Japan, were 
nominally cooperating with China in this effort, and had 
made agreements accordingly. Then the war came, disturbed 
and unsettled the administration of China, and let down all 
bars to Japanese "penetration." How Japanese, with the 
connivance and often with the actual help of the Japanese 
Government, took advantage of these cireiinisiaiires to intro- 
ajKC :inil fasten another drug habit on the Chinese, constitutes 
*a black an action as has been charged to any nation in recent 
times. 

Kemntly the "North-China Daily News," of Shang- 
hai, the oldest and leading British organ published in China, 
threw off the restraint upon criticism of Japan which the war 
had enforced upon British publications and gave an - tpast 
of the Japanese morphia traftie bj China. A HtpOFl 
alyns of this traffic revealed that for the last two years it 

hM beCD 01 f the most profitable items of .Lilian'- foreign 

trade; the profits from it in 1913 were $8,400,000. and they 
have increased enormously during the war. Extracts from 
the report of the correspondent of the "North-China Daily 
News," published in December. WIS, follow: 

It is a larger trade now ttian it was in 1A13. Mnrphin. b omM T i 
■i r be pimrhannd in Europe. The scut of inilu ■ 
i ! ransferred to Japan luul morplua is now 1 1 1 ■!! 1 1 Tl < 1 1 Iml by 
r Japanese themselves. Although Japan is a signatory to the 
mat which forbids the import into Cliinn of morplua or of 
r appliances used in its uuinnfjictnre or in its use, the rraffle, 
much as it has the financial, support of the Bank of Jupnu. 
nnl on with the three? approval ancl encouragement nf 1 1 n' 
? government. In no other country id tlic world has there 
tv«r bcvii known such a wliolesule contraband traffic. Literally tens 
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/millions of yen are transferred annually from China to Japa 
r the payment of Japanese morphia, 
The chief agency in the distribution of morphia in China is th 
^p Japanese postoffice. Morphia is imported by parcels post. No ii 
spection of parcels in the Japanese postoffices in China is permitta 
to the China Customs Service. The Service is only allowed to knm 
what are the alleged contents of the postal packages as stated i 
the Japanese invoices, and yet morphia enters China by this chauM 
by the ton. A conservative estimate would place the amount o 
morphia imported by the Japanese into China in the course of thi 
year as high as 18 tons and there is evidence that the amount i 
steadily increasing. Wherever Japanese are predominant there th 
trade flourishes. Through Tairen morphia circulates throughoa 
Manchuria and the provinces adjoining; through Tsingtao morpkn 
is showered over Shantung province, Anhui and Kiangsu; whii 
from Formosa, so favored by geographical propinquity, morplu 
is carried along with opium and other contraband by motor-drrai 
"fishing" boats to some point on the mainland, from which it i 
distributed throughout the province of Fukien and the north oi 
Kwangtung. Everywhere it is sold by Japanese under erterritohi 
protection. How efficient is that protection may be gauged by th 
fact that no Japanese has ever yet been punished for dealing u 
/ contraband in China. When Chinese police raid the morphia shop 
J along the Tsinanfu railway in Shantung, as they have a right ti 
do, for the traffic is illegal, Japanese gendarmerie rescue the it 
rested and exact a fine, not from the guilty be it understood, bd 
from those who attempted to uphold the law. In recorded instaneci 
known to American investigators the Chinese magistrate himself h* 
been compelled to pay an indemnity. 

In South China morphia is sold also by Chinese peddlers, each ol 
whom carries a passport certifying that he is a native of the isUttl 
of Formosa and therefore entitled to Japanese protection. Japanese 
drug stores throughout China carry large stocks of morphia Jap- 
anese medicine vendors look to morphia for their largest profits. 
Everywhere Japanese female prostitution, the systematic extensioo 
of which from Yunnan city even to Urga is such an inspiring evi- 
dence of the business activities of our Asiatic Allies, goes band 10 
hand with the sale of morphia. Morphia, no longer purchasable in 
Europe, is manufactured now in well-equipped laboratories in Japan 
and in Formosa. During recent years the bulk of the Persian 
opium coming into the market has been purchased by Japan for 
conversion into morphia, for Persian opium yields a larger per- 
centage of morphia than Indian opium. Opium grown in Korea, 
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tlu> cultivation of wliicli it is interesting lo note followed immedi- 
ately npoo the closing of the opium shops in Shanghai, Japanese 
officials providing the seeds; and opium grown under Japanese pro- 
t(i-ii<<ii in Manchuria, is an ever expanding source of the supply 
of morphia, and, it may be added, of opium required by tbe ad- 
ministration of Formosa. One must emphasize that this opium is 
ported into Japun. It is transhipped in Kolie harbor to 
from which point of vantage, assisted by tin Japanese- 
Mill mill 1 1 railway In Tsmanfu, it is smuggled through Shantung 
into Bhaoghal and tbe Yangtze Valley. Opium purebased in Cal- 
cutta for Rs. 3,500 per chest— about Tls. 1,000 — costs, delivered in 
K<>hv harbor, nil told, well under Tls. l.uuli p«r cheat. This opium— 
ipiwa— u sold in Shanghai at $50(1 a hall of 40 balls to the 
thwt— a total of 20,000 per chest. China"s failure to sell "ft* me- 
i"ir|ioses" ber opium at $27,000 per chest, the price asked 
by the opium ring, is thus explained. The price is undercut by the 
.Jiip;ui> •"'. 

The dint elisions that the traffic has already assumed are note- 
worthy. There is reason to believe that between January 1 and 
September 30 of Una year, 1918, not less Hum 2,0(10 chests nf opium 
& in India wire imported into TaiagtM Pirn Kobe. Upon 
this amount tbe Japanese authorities levy a tax, which does not ap- 
pear in the estimates, equivalent to TIb. 4,000 per cheat, a total for 
the 2,000 chests at the present rate of exchange of two million pounds 
BtrHing. The acquisition of this immense profit from a contraband 
traffic would explain the origin of those immense sums now being 
lavished upon the development of Tsingtao and the establishment 
the tv of Japanese commercial supremacy. 

It may be asked how it is possible that at Daircn, where the 
morphia traffic is greatest, mid at Tsingtao, which is the chief center 
of the Japanese opium trade, the importation of this contraband 
eoutinurs without the knowledge of the Chinese Maritime Customs. 
But at Iwth Daluy and Tsingtao, the Chinese Maritime Customs 
are wholly under the control of the Japanese and wholly manned 
■ .- military domination would forbid in both ports 
any inti-rfrrcncc with a traffic j n which the Japanese authorities 
either officially or unofficially. In Dalny the highest 
civic dignity has been conferred upon the chief dealer in morphia 
and opium. Moreover in the esse of Tsingtao, by the agreement 
which relinquished to Japanese the exclusive charge of the Chi 

i The predominance of .la|>ane»e officials in the Chinese customs office* 
at Antung. Ifetren i Onlay), and Tuingtan, was among Ife* 
forced from China by the "agreement" ol ID15, and other agreements. 
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Maritime Customs there, any trade in which the government 
ested, contraband or not, can be carried on without the official 
edge of the Customs. Article 3 of the Agreement of D 
2, 1905, perpetuated in the Agreement of August 6, 1915, 1 
that any goods landed in Tsingtao under "certificates of 
ment" shall be free from Customs examination. The way h 
been opened, not only for the illegal import of opium, bat 
traband in arms, by which the bandits of Shantung provi 
provided with the means of harrying and looting and ma 
the peaceful peasants of the most sacred province of Chin; 
China Maritime Customs returns of 1917 show that 45 pi 
boiled opium were admitted into Tsingtao in 1917. The 
amount was probably 50 times greater. The balance enters i 
stamped "Chun pung p'in" (military stores), and boxes so 8 
are to be seen commonly in the Japanese drug stores al< 
Shantung railway. In 1917 morphia to the amount of nea 
tons is recorded as having entered Dairen for use in the 
Territory, but no morphia is recorded as having entered Ma 
from the leased territory during the year, nor does any e 
morphia appear in the Tsingtao Customs returns for 1917. 
competent witness, Dr. Wu Lien-teh, states that "Almost eve 
anese drug dealer or peddler in Manchuria (and Shantung h 
have added) sells morphia in one form or another, and does 
impunity, because no Japanese can be arrested without first 
ing the Consul." 

In an official report to the American Government n 
September, 1918, on the subject of the demand by th( 
nese administration at Tsingtau for the removal of Ai 
and other foreign mercantile property from certain 
the question of the extensive improvements made by th 
nese at that place was discussed as follows: 

The secondary question as to where the Japanese milita] 
quarters obtains the money now being spent in large sums 
purchase of property, erection of schools, residences an( 
buildings, for the laying out of streets, for harbor impro 
and other public works, is an interesting one, but difficult 
answer. Known sources of revenue are: (1) 20* of t 
^ collected; (2) land taxes; (3) business and vehicle taxes; (4 
from public utilities, i.e., railways, mines, electric light 
works, etc. A source of income, whose amount has been \ 
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mated at from $700,0(11! li> several millions per annum, is the im- 
latiou uijiKt Japaneae government license of opium. 

icganiiiiir the Japanese morphia trade in Manchuria, where 
Mil controls the situation to an even greater degree than in 
witting, 1 will quote from an American official report on 
lated July, 1918: 

have the honor lo report tlint, notwithstanding the stringent 

■ ! by the Japanese tonsillar authorities ut HukuoB n 
tu. forbidding their nationals to trade in illicit drugs, a con- 
stable Dumber of Japanese continue to dispense morphia and 
sous other narcotics to Chinese who are disposed to buy. I may 

<> thai in order lo ohtain actual proof, I sent a Chinese mosbtr 
!:ir staff to brothels holding Japanese licenses and sit- 
u Japanese railway area. The charge for 5 smokes is « 
>0 small coin anil the opium thus obtained is mostly provided 
Owgh Japanese. The tolerance by the Japanese consular wMte- 
B of this practice attracts more Japanesc._lo Manchuria, and in- 

w to settle in territory under Japanese jurisdiction and 

MttribaU directly or indirectly to the Japanese. 
Knee Ihc Indian supply of opium has been cut off the votaries of 
i drug have been dependent upon the supply coming from the 
. ipslly from the districts shout Harbin. The drag is 

■ udit Into Chinese territory via Changchun, and into Mukden 
ough the South Moncburian Railway station, where the Chinese 
horittes have no power to search incoming passengers. The 
y way (o purchase opium iu Mukden is through middlemen, who 

sees in the district immediately surrounding the South 
nchurin Kailnny station. Some of the dealers are Japanese and 
:ie are Chinese. The latter arc principally from Chili provum. 
tm ciminj: from Shanghai. 

■ tives here in a semi-prepared condition and is known 
ml opium, and is quoted as $10 small coin (about $5.00 gold) 
• ounce. This pnee, of course, is subject to sudden iliutualions. 

ag on this illicit traffic have gamed enormous 
iflta at the expense of the ignorant classes. 

(i-K»nhng morphia and its by-products, it is always possible for 
kintal ehiss nf Chinese laborers to purchase an injection f'nmi 

■ m nihil Japaneae drug store at a price from 3 to 5 copper 
. iii. in P'j to 2Vz American cents. In this way the Jap- 

■ accentuated the scarcity of copper corns, and at the 
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same time have ruined many of the lowest class mentally, n 
and physically. 

From the stringent orders issued by the Japanese consular ai 
ities regarding the sale of illicit drugs by Japanese sobjec 
cited above, it would seem that the authorities in question ai 
desirous of complying with the wishes of the Chinese antbi 
in eradicating the opium evil, but their desire is simply to 
wink the world and to go through the motions of suppress! 
evil. The fact that opiates are sold openly on Japanese pic 
which are not under Chinese jurisdiction proves conclusively 
the Japanese authorities are not at all anxious to cooperate 
China and Great Britain in eliminating the drug eviL Cn 
statistics regarding the importation of morphia into Mane 
cannot be relied upon, owing to the enormous quantities broagb 
the country illicitly from Japanese sources. 

In this connection it is interesting to quote an item frof 
"Japan Chronicle," printed in November, 1918: 

SMUGGLING TO CHINA 

OPIUM, FIREARMS, FORGED NOTES, AND GIRLS 

The police authorities of Kyoto are examining a number oi 
in Kyoto, Osaka, and Kobe in connection with smuggling of < 
and arms to China. It is stated that a man named Shibutani 
isaburo, living at Yamato-oji, Shito, Kyoto, working in col 
with three other men, bought a large quantity of poppies and ac 
manufactured opium. The drug was smuggled to China, the 
tity shipped between January and April last amounting to 16 
valued at Y12,000. The smugglers were making arrangeme 
make another 70 kwan, valued at Y50,000, when certain ini 
tion came to the knowledge of the police and they were aire 

It is also alleged that Shibutani, with the help of certain < 
in Osaka and Kobe, smuggled some thousands of revolva 
rifles to the Chinese Revolutionists. Another charge laid i 
some of the men under examination is that of being implicated 
kidnapping of girls from Japan to China and in the forg 
Chinese bank-notes. It is stated that the men arrested have 
accomplices in the South Sea Islands, Harbin, Shanghai 
Hongkong. 

After the exposures about the Japanese drag traf 
China, the Japanese Government issued a long explanati 
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position and connection with the matter, which is very 
1 summed up editorially by the "Japan Chronicle," on 
innry 30, HU9, as follows: 

"be Japan Advr.Ttif.tr contains a long explanation from official 
rcea of the position of Japan in regard to the opium and morphia 
le in China, which ia in the familiar style. The chief crime 
Da to be that committed by the foreign Press in China which 
le the (1 isc I OB < i res. Incidentally it makes Japan's case all the 
we, because it describes bow perfectly adequate the Japanese ma- 
lery is for preventing the trade, and with this statement it ih 
i aw the matter, not venturing on the question whether 
machinery is properly worked. It is also content "speei (lenity 
< DM of the post oilier as a means of distribution, and 
mjil> to ]iiit the whole blame on smugglers who run their own 
pea into porta where Japan has no control. Then comes this 
snuous confession: "It was learnt yesterday ttutl the trade in 
ga nourishes in Manchuria, where large profits are reaped. Op- 
there is under monopolistic control of the Kwantnng Govern- 
!. which deals out the drugs to the Japanese and the 
■wee dealers in Manchuria under the .jurisdiction of the Oovern- 
it-general. Certainly, ns some of the foreign journals state, the 
rmous profits thus gained by the monopoly are paying for a 
;r part of the expenses of the Government -gen em Is (fie) in miiin- 
JBf Hboob and other branches of its administration." Surely 
t have been known before yesterday. Bui the only ulBcial 
a on this is, "However, it is an intermit loruil quest ihn." I hM 
inblv, that nothing will be done until an intcnmtnimi! 
a makes up its deliberate mind on the subject. The oilieial 
t further says that all nationalities are involved and that the 
mnt of such drugs handled by Japanese cannot be compared 
i the British share. It is demanding a very large credulity when 
are asked to believe that there is a greater British trade which 
■iinl over in complete silence in these ei|>osures. Are we to 
the foreign Press in China is anxious only to deprrn 
an of the profits so that those of its own nationals may be the 
,tcr! 

ine of the nefarious methods employed by the Japanese to 
p China constantly in a state "f internal turbulence, and 
nake it appear lhat the Chinese fiovernment i- mttblfl li> 
ntain order and protect foreign interests, is the use of 
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the banditry who are one of nhinA^ hprpjitAry jnatTtntinn 
Evidfifldfi IB UUGUflLUlMihg W pftrve fnatJapan's agents be- 
/ come members of the Chinese bandit bands, and that the bands 
are armed and otherwise supplied from Japanese sources. In 
the autumn of 1918 the bandits and lawless unpaid Chines 
soldiery in Shantung Province began to stop and board tk 
express-trains on the Tientsin-Pukou Railway, causing muck 
annoyance to passengers. The relation between Japanese in 
Shantung and the Chinese bandits has been pretty well estab- 
lished, and Japan's reasons for giving out an impression that 
China cannot maintain order in that province are obviom 
It is the same in other parts of China, especially in those 
regions where the Japanese predominate. I quote from an 
American official report about conditions in Manchuria, dated 
v in September, 1918 : 

On August 31 there was a raid of about 200 bandits on several 
towns and villages on the China side of the Yalu river. The vil- 
lages were looted and many of the houses were burned. Circum- 
stances indicate that many of the bandits were Japanese soldiers ia 
disguise. Other similar cases have occurred and the matter is be- 
coming serious. 

....... * 

As has repeatedly been pointed out in reporting such instances, 
the only possible method of preventing trouble of this kind wouM 
be the effectual prevention of the import of arms, and this measure 
is rendered impractical by the facility with which lawless characters 
can at all times secure ample supplies of arms and ammunition from 
Japanese smugglers. Since this smuggling can easily be stopped 
by the Japanese authorities in Korea, their failure to take anj 
effective steps indicates that they are not averse to the occurrence 
of disturbances along the border that may possibly give them ex- 
cuses for interference in Chinese jurisdiction. 

I quote another official report on the same subject, dated 
May 3, 1917 : 

Information received directly from two Americans, two Engtisb- 
men and one Dane — all having first-hand knowledge of the question 
— proves conclusively that the Japanese have been conniving wits 
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the bandits and actively supporting them (specific instances given) 
. . . 'Tlie first object of the Japanese is to foment trouble and 
create serious tBaturbtoeei in Manchuria so as to demonstrate h> tlu 
world China's inability to preserve order and to maintain pence 
i own dominions. Japanese cooperation with I he ('him-se 
rebels no doubt bad a similar purpose and their enii >u rage men t of 
the monarchist party at (be present time is direeily in line with thin 
pottey. Anything to freak' <li— rn-iuii mul diwrdn and to weaken 
the Chinese Government will receive their assiduous attention. The 
motive is two-fold. An excuse is provided for active intervention 
and control and even occupation, while the Cliinese are weakened 
and divided, and the cost of sustaining a large armed force and pre- 
paring for incursions and insurrections keeps the treasury not only 
empty hut in debt. A stale of indebtedness not only enables the 
Japanese In make loans to China upon Tamable concessions, 1 
prevents the liquidation of old obligations and makes it easy for the 
Japanese to foreclose. . . . 

The disorder throughout China caused by the lax adminis- 
tration and internal strife naturally increases the opporhmi- 
ti.-s for outlaws, and between the demands of political fic- 
tions, auctions of officials, and the depredations of brigands, 
the peaceable Chinese citizenry know not what way to turn to 
protect their lives and property. They see everywhere Japan- 
ese going about their business freely and enjoying complete 
immunity from all those difficulties. So a somewhat remark- 
able condition has come about, which is deserihed in a report 
of a foreign official, dated November, 1918, as follows: 

The Japanese, always alert to take advantage of conditions due 
to the disordered state of the country, have now organized a new 
business in many of the provinces, especially in central and southern 
China. For a money consideration, Japanese residents will store 
Chinese property on their premises, under the protection of a Jap- 
anese flag raised over the houses. This has developed into a large 
btmim-M in the disturbed areas, and many Japanese m amassing 
small fortunes in this way. It is curious to note thai I 
unr who are able by ihe protection given then by the Japanese 
consulates and government, and who outside of tin treaty ports have 
nu tejral right of residence, are nevertheless far more secure than the 
native eiliiras of the country, and are able to sell "protection" to 
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them merely by running up a Japanese flag over Chinese property. 
The local Chinese officials frequently have protested at the practice, 
but dare not interfere with the Japanese, who evidently have the 
backing of their consular officers. 

A rough and of necessity an incomplete computation of 
Japanese financial and trade activities in China during the 
Great War indicates that the profits of the illicit drug traffic 
and other contraband operations of Japanese there will 
nearly equal the total amount actually advanced to China in 
the same period. Among the Japanese schemes in this period, 
the so-called "gold brick' ' proposal (a plan for China to 
create a "credit" in Japan for Japanese currency note% 
which would be circulated in China as legal tender), the so- 
called "arms" deal, the draining of China of copper cash, the 
Japanese evasions of the Salt duties, and others, might well be 
entitled to elucidation ; but the citations given should suffice 
: As a deliberate and persistent attempt to debauch and ruin a 
' weak and friendly (part of the time an ally) nation, Japan's 
course in China has few parallels in history. 
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Iterlnitinn of reonoTnic bapOrlatlM*. lti relation tn international at- 
ir« — tta working method— V\ ar-ouaiti^ elements of tlir svstnn — It* 

plication to CUM— HpjjiuniiiK 0* foreign trade wild China— Dcvelop- 
rnt o( strategical phaMm— Tim "■plien- of influente'* idea— Dangerous 
HUM — Previaion of John Hay— The Hay Domini' — it* outward an 
plane* by the power*— Print* a$rTeenienta btMd M ihe "Matt*" 
—!■ Bl l Pn idwctaW of the "sphere of influence" ptiotloi ■DM t" 
ipan'a policy— War pro* ided Japan'* Opportunity-— Japan's fear of 
niirit-an inlluence — A flank movement— Thr RhiboMV* plan— TV "eo- 
wratioii" l im Ita real pnrpOM (XpOMd— How it mm contrary to 
: \rm-rkmi policy— Hon it m*» baTldiOM to China— China 'a 
tuation — Danger* inherent with the cooperation plan. 

rODERN political scientists almost without exception 
rince a growing realization of how international 
trade anJ economic relationships are interlocked 
1th the causes of international hostilities and war. A new 
■rminology for certain phases of these combined economic and 
r.lifiiiil relationships is coming into use. "Economic Im- 
perialism" is now generally accepted as describing an intcr- 
ntional relation which frequently is given first rank among 
ar-making elements; with "peaceful penetration," "spheres^/ 
r influence," "special position," "paramountry, " and other 
brssea invented by diplomacy as euphemisms for the schemes 
nd methods by which economic imperialism is applied. Of 
ie numerous volumes on tdis toplfl that, have been published 
■cently. the antiiors usually take Germany a pre-war trade 
olicy as a text to demonstrate the iniquities and dangers of 
I quote Professor Alvin .Johnson ("The Passing 
[ Economic Nationalism," in "Harper's Magazine"): 



V 
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Because political and military concepts have assumed definite 
shape, have organized themselves in well-wrought systems in our 
minds, we find it natural to interpret in purely political and mili- 
tary terms the struggle in Europe. The democratic world is striv- 
ing to pull down the German autocracy, that political freedom may 
be saved to the earth. The struggle is one of the naturally pacific 
peoples against a system of military aggression. These are indeed 
interpretations that are essentially valid. But they do not include 
the whole truth. German autocracy and militarism have had their 
counterpart in an aggressive system of economic nationalism. It is 
a system by which the whole economic life of a people, more espe- 
cially its foreign trade, is subordinated to a national purpose of 
domination. The economic nationalism of Germany does not aim 
merely to create trading relations of mutual advantage with for- 
eign states. It seeks so to entrench itself in weaker states that 
these may be compelled to exclude relations with other states. It 
seeks to stifle development of industry in the weaker states, in order 
that their dependence may be permanent. Economic nationalism 0, 
in short, the principle of monopoly to the plane of statecraft 
The destruction of the system may not, indeed, be an avowed object 
to the allied policy, but it will be no less certainly doomed by the 
defeat of Germany than aggressive militarism and intriguing 
autocracy. 

Economic nationalism of the German type, I hasten to qualify, 
has not been confined to Germany. It has influenced commercial 
policy throughout the world, just as German military organization 
has been widely envied and copied, and as even German autocracy 
has excited exaggerated admiration and has wrought modifications 
for evil in political systems that would naturally have developed 
in a more liberal direction. But just as the autocratic and mili- 
taristic ideas have been seized upon by the consciousness of the 
people as the essential spiritual content of the world-scourge of 
Germanism, and hence are certain to be discredited everywhere, » 
the policy of economic nationalism, no less characteristic of Ger- 
manism, is bound to encounter a rude shock when quiet is restored 
to earth and the shattered commercial relations of the nations come 
to be reconstructed. . . . 

The poverty of the weaker nations will survive the war, to be 
sure. And a poor nation will still be subject to the seductions of t 
trading organization that scours the country with engaging agents, 
studying the people's wants and having goods made up to suit any 
taste, to be paid for in nine months or twelve months — so far in 
the future to those who are poor! And if then the customer etnt 
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pay, the same trading organization lias a bank which will arrange 
extensions of credit, and which is also at hand to do other business. 
Perhaps there is a railway project in abeyance for want of funds; 
the bank will arrange for its promotion in the country lo which 
the bank owes allegiance; it will also procure there rails and loco- 

■ n. I engineer! I instruct the track. As pood engineers 

might lie had locally, an. I mils and equipment might be had cheaper 
in other countries. But then there would be difiiculties about the 
promotion, and, besides, it would not be easy to arrange 
transportation of freight by the origin e.itt ion'* ships, perhaps the 
only ones touching at the port. All manner of enterprises would 
have to be *et np along the railway, and is ti i 

would take slock. This is "peaceful penetration," us it was op- 
plied by Germany to Italy, Turkey, Brazil, Vi 

t countries were poor and ambitious for development, 
Such countries there still will be. Will not the same kind of opw 
at ions be resuscitated! Yes, if the industrial ntllilTH 
again as blind or supine as ihey were. But this is hardly conceiv- 
able. It is now coming lo be understood that the supplying of the 
i' capita 1 requirements of a poor country is a common MB- 
cwni nf the advanced nations. They will not so soon be ready lo 
consign a backward country to the mercies of Germany, or any 
other single state, lo barter ils independence tor pelly loans. 

David Jiiyne Hill ("Economic Imperialism" in "The Cen- 
tury Magazine") states his opinion positively : "Beyond dis- 
pnta it was economic imperialism that caused the present war, 
and plunged Europe into it." TTc compares the two op- 
posite theories of the slate and nationalism as follows: 

To those who accept the absolutist theory of the stale there is 

reprehensible in the spirit of conquest by imperial domina- 

iiuii. Why abotdd an; nation holding this theory refrain from ei- 

■:-. power :i* tar as possible! It is, in truth, - >rtain that 

it will not do so; but it follows with h >■_■ n-:il Dei Kttj that as long 

an this theory is held the conflict of nation will MatiDtH. . . . 

The whole fniiiii' of civilisation turns upon the decision whether 
the stale is to be henceforth a creation of force or a creation of 
law. If it is to he considered merely n creation nf force, ttien 
preparation for war is the only wisdom; for only the strong state 
can survive, and it moat Ih- nl nil times ready to Sgfat > ■ 
enee. But if. on the other band, the state is rightly conceived a* a 
i of law, then all states accepting this theory are menaced 
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by the existence of strong embodiments of power which refuse to be 
governed by the rules of law. As long as they exist, as long as 
they arm themselves for aggression, as long as they devise and en- 
tertain schemes of conquest, so long the truly constitutional states 
must be prepared to defend themselves, and even to defend one 
another. 

The application of the arguments quoted to the situation of 
China and to the trade of all nations with China is very 
pointed. In the sense apparently meant by Professor John- 
son and Dr. Hill, China is one of the most complete examples 
of the effects of economic imperialism and the pass to which 
it will bring a weak nation. China affords an equally good 
example of that other phase of economic imperialism — its 
potency for frictions among the strong nations that employ 
it. In its early beginnings and for many years thereafter, 
China's commercial intercourse with foreigners resulted al- 
most exclusively from the individual or corporate efforts of 
foreign merchants. As a nation China was indifferent to the 
expansion of this trade, from having slight comprehension of 
its benefits and possibilities, and when its contacts began to 
cause complications with foreign governments, the Chinese 
Government grew uneasy and tried to discourage it. Thus 
almost from its inception foreign trade with the Chinese de- 
veloped tendencies of economic imperialism from force of cir- 
cumstances, and with the frequent application of external 
pressure on China; but it was not until the closing years of 
/ the nineteenth century that dangerous and invidious phases of 
the system palpably began to appear there. This period 
marked the strategical development of economic competitions 
among the leading powers in China. It was the time when 
China's military impotency was conclusively revealed by her 
defeat by Japan, whose aspirations for a foothold on the con- 
tinent were obstructed then by a combination of European 
powers ; when Germany secured by intimidation a position at 
Kiaochou, Russia obtained one at Port Arthur and Dalny, 
Great Britain at Weihaiwei, France at Ewangchowwan. 
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It was the period when the "sphere of influence" idea took 
root there, and the powers began to divide China into g 
tions speeiatly reserved for their own exclusive exploitation. 
Of the so-called powers, only the United States claimed uo 
"sphere." Japan, too, was not included in the tentative 
partition of China at that period, but she was planning to 
secure a place there, as the war against Russia soon was to 
reveal. 

At thiit juncture John Hay, then secretary of state, with 
macfcsbla prevision recognized the fundamental importance 
til tii.- hut to tin- United States and to civiliz-ati im, and dk> 
pbn to check the progress of economic imperialism 
in China. In view of the fact that, subsequently, it was the 
.utuipl of economic nationalism as practised by Germany that 
disturbed the world, it is interesting to recall that the particu- 
lar action which was the occasion of Mr. Hay's diplomacy was 
an action of Germany in procuring a lease on Chin- 
tory at Kiaochou Bay and certain railway and mining < 
cessions in Shantung province. His efforts refilled u!ti 
mately in securing the acceptance by all the major powers nl 
tin- principles of the commercial "open door" in China and 
preservation of the territorial integrity of China. 1 
principles are habitually termed the Hay Doctrine, and the 
floetrbw embodies now, as it did then, the true bases for any 
solution of the Kastern problem. 

The Hay Doctrine can be said to date from the time of the 
Hay-ftuelow correspondence and the coincident acquiescence 
of the other powers, given through the usual diplomatie chan- 
1899 It therefrom constituted the public policy of 
all the powers on these questions, and still does. It was re- 
affirmed in the course of the next few years by several sep- 
arate agreements between the powers: the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, the treaty of peace between Russia and Japan, a 
further special agreement between Russia and Japan, 
agreement between France and Japan, and the special treaty 
> Appendix A. 
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between the United States and Japan known as the Root- 
Takahira agreement. Those agreements were signed during 
the years 1889-1907. 

\^/ Yet in this same period, most of the signatories to those 
I agreements reaffirming the principles of the Hay Doctrine 
J also concluded other agreements separately among themselves, 
I outlining and defining their particular " spheres/ ' actions 
which were subversive of the Hay Doctrine in their prin- 
ciple, and, without doubt in the case of some powers, with 
intent to evade it. There were instances where clauses af- 
firming the Hay Doctrine and clauses based on the " sphere 
of influence" principle were incorporated in the same agree- 
ment, notwithstanding their contradictory nature. For a 
few years after the acceptance of the Hay Doctrine by the 
powers, some of them apparently tried to reshape their poli- 
cies in China to conform to it. The result of the Russo- 
Japanese War, and the manifestations of Japan's policy 
which followed it, brought an immediate recrudescence of the 
11 sphere' ' policy, and from then the Hay Doctrine has been 
rapidly undermined. The nation primarily responsible for 
this relegation of the Hay Doctrine is Japan. 

t The Great War gave Japan an unusual opportunity for 

commercial penetration of China. Her principal competitor 
there for the cheaper manufactured articles, Germany, was 
virtually out of business for the time; and war conditions 
greatly disorganized the foreign trade of all European na- 
tions. For the first three years of the war, however, the 
United States shared with Japan the advantage of being com- 
paratively free of access to China, and conditions there were 
developing in a way very favorable for the expansion of 
American interests. There was much talk of American loans, 
and a Chicago banking group did make a small loan to the 
Chinese Government with a view to further business. En- 
couraged by the American Government, a firm of American 
constructors (the Siems-Carey Company) approached the 

1/ Chinese Government about the building of railways, and, after 
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f the usual objections of other powers ou the ground 
f alleged encroachment od rights and privileges previously 
granted to them (in this case, Russia and Great Britain were 
the objectors}, signed in lSJlfJ preliminary agreements for 
the construction of several railway lines and for the recon- 
struction of the Crand Canal. 

These projects are not in themselves of transcendent im- 
portance, but the circumstances which attended their negotia- 
tion very importantly illustrate conditions relating to Ameri- 
can commercial and financial development in the East, and 
the application of Japan's theory of economic penetration i>f 
The Chinese fJovernment at that time was particu- 
larly anxious to induce the investment of American capital in 
China for political reasons, as an offset to the impending Jap- 
anese domination, and was willing to grant more favorable 
conditions to Americans than to any other foreigners. China 1 
needed money, and needed the improvements contemplated by 
these undertakings. Japan was strongly urging upon the 
Government thtii she should be allowed to finance 
and construct them, but so great was the Chinese fear and 
suspicion of Japan that the people, and the CbineM Gortrs- 
ment then, preferred that nothing should be done rather than 
BXtod JapUl 'fl vested interests in the country. During the 
course of These negotiations, which lasted for months, Japan's 
dijdnm.icy at Peking was privately trying to ohstruet the 
American projects, but without uiiK'li BOCetti until t heir ef- 
forts to sow distrust of America received the tacit assistance 
of Am-'i i 

Bame about by way of a flank movement by Japan. 
■vit of B plan for Americans to "cooperate" with 
Japanese in developing enterprises in China. A propaganda 
of unusual proportions was begun in favor of such BOQpettr 
Hon, BarOD Shlbuaawa, Japan's leading financier, visited 
America to promote it, and in the course of the years 1915, 
1916, and 1917 other Japanese special missions to America, 
uid Japan's well organized publicity propaganda in the 
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United States and in Japan, took occasion to advocate tbk 
idea. In "Millard's Review" for June 23, 1917, I diseased 
the so-called Shibusawa plan under the title, "Should Amer- 
ica Cooperate with Japan in China T", as follows: 

It is almost two years since Baron Shibusawa, then on a spe- 
cially timed visit to the United States, first began to lay the foun- 
dations for the so-called "cooperation" of America with Japan m 
China. I should say, perhaps, that he put it as asking American 
to cooperate, rather than the American Government ; for Baron 
Shibusawa then pretended to be talking to American business men 
as a representative of Japanese big business interests. But Baron 
Shibusawa really was aiming at the American Government throngs 
the American business world, with a view to inlluencing its polk; 
toward China; he really was a spokesman of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, for Japanese big business never does, and could not if it 
wanted to, operate independently of the Japanese Government in 
matters which touch foreign affairs and international policy. With 
that beginning, Japan's publicity propaganda has sedulously pushed 
the "cooperation" idea, until it seems to have taken root in some in- 
fluential quarters in America outside the Government, with a result 
that its effects have been strongly felt upon American interests in 
China, and give signs of having greater effects hereafter. 

The gravity of this question hardly can be exaggerated, and the 
time has come when it seems necessary, in the fundamental inter** 
of not only China and America, but also of the world, to clarify it 
by examining its bases and principles. Since China is the point 
d'appui of this "cooperation" idea, then it must or ought to turn 
on the situation of China, and an elucidation of China's present 
condition would give the idea definition. 

A calm study of the situation of China as it exists today dis- 
closes, with some qualifying influences, that her immediate (I mean 
the next decade) future narrows down to two alternatives: — 

A. A period during which she will tolerate a benevolent assist- 
ance in some of her fiscal affairs, which will necessarily carry wits 
it some limitations of administrative autonomy. 

B. A period during which she will be forcibly subjected to as 
unbenevolent and much more stringent supervision of her fiscal af- 
fairs, and a much more severe and extensive limitation of her air 
ministrative autonomy, amounting to foreign suzerainty. 

The first alternative would carry with it a promising possibility 
of a complete recovery by China of her administrative and fbeal 
autonomy in a comparatively short time — perhaps ten years. Tbc 
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wood alternative would carry with it almost the certainty of China 
eing * vassal State for an indefinite period. In this connection, it 
tmuid !«' understood that in case altenialive B prevails, the nations 
■|ii' li promote and enforce it will of course pretend that it is alter- 
alur A, and in tlii'ir initial stages these alternatives will present 
Teat similarities, making it possible to confuse them su per liei ally. 
t nloi-iniuli'ly. it dues not rest with China exclusively to choose 
etween these two alternatives! or to reject them altogether. China 
nn DOW itilliieiicc the decision only iodirectly. The real decision 
Beta with foreign powers. Whether the first alternative (A) ia 
■ossible to bring about depends on whether the international in/ree- 
lents known oa the Hay Doctrine, or those principles in new 
grin-incuts, can be resuscitated. The Hay Doctrine cannot, in my 

pinion, be resuscitated and maintained hereafter except by the 
■ 1 1 ;l 1 1« hj of the Iriili'd Stiilcs of America in support im: 

. If the Vnited States does not take an active pari in iWlllllillH 
nd thereafter maintaining the doctrine, then it is practically cer- 
jin that alternative B will prevail. Therefore, the application to 
'hina of these alternatives depends to a great extant on ihr MVIH 

. the Doited States. 
It should be taken as axiomatic, after events of the last three 
Mrs, that it will not be feasible for the United States to take an 
rtivc part in sustaining the iliiv Doctrine lor its ciiimalent ) un- 
h the following thing! OOenr in eon.) unction and coordination: 

1. A resolution of the United States Government so to act. 

2. A world diplomacy based On lluit ro'luiinn 

3. Armaments, or their equivnle.nU. sutlicieul to make this diplo- 
ncy aftetrto. 

A. The cooperation of American finance and commerce. 
Whether (he American Government will have the til's! three of 
■- dependi largely on how the Ameriaan people Inter* 
i ining to them of the great war, and the world position 
f the notion nt the end of the war, Whether Arnetiean financiers 
nd merchants will operate extensively is CMbi depends on their 
ovemmcnt having the first three of the elements 1 have enuiner- 
n that resolution and diplomacy ami armaments, it will 
■ poemhlr for the United States to align enough [lowers with it to 
islam the liny or a similar doctrine. With the United States 
idiflrrenl or inactive, other powers probably will lie so siiuniiil. 
■ill an Influenced that they will fall in with a potiej embi 
Iternativo H. The importance to China of the eeUM 
oiled Stales is obvious, and this gives great interest to DOTH that 
re designed to inllueuce the policy of the American Qoti 
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at this juncture. The "cooperation" plan is in that category, m 
therefore ought to be scrutinized closely. 

To give point to academic argument, practical illustration I 
useful, even necessary ; and I therefore will point my views of •■ . 
"cooperation" idea by showing how it already has worked in aa* 
instances. To do this requires me to publish matters eoiKCiuiaj 
American projects about which I would prefer to be silent at tki 
time. My desire is to assist and promote in all legitimate las 
these and similar projects ; but I can see a serious danger to As# 
ican interests in some tendencies and developments, that oogatfc 
be threshed out while there is yet time to correct wnigfofcff^ or* 
prevent them from being repeated in subsequent enterprises, iit 
besides, Samuel G. Blythe, who recently visited Chins, in s strifeaj 
y article in the "Saturday Evening Post" of May 26, already Is 
given wide publicity to these same matters; in fact, I perhaps ea> 
not do better than to quote something from Mr. Blythe*s aria* 
After he has developed a political argument along certain tinea, li 
goes on to say, apropos this same cooperation idea, as follow 



"Furthermore, the Japanese know what the investment of 
ican money in China means, and they are frantically trying to pa- 
rent that investment, and even more frantically trying to join via 
investment tbey cannot prevent in order that its effect may be a* 
sened to a degree. If there is any person in the United States *fc 
pretends to know anything of the politics and policies of the F* 
East, and especially of Japan, who thinks that Japan is makat 
this present determined effort to join with American investment* 
China — cooperate — with any other idea than to nullify, so far « 
possible, the effect that investment will have in the way of kaaa> 
ing Japanese influence and power in China, that person ia sadly- 
altruistically, mayhap, but sadly, none the less — in error. 

'* Another reason for this change of official attitude in Japan to- 
ward the United States was a ratber tardy but none the leas am* 
awakening by Japan to the fact that she cannot yet arbitrarily ecr 
trol the financial and trade and commercial destinies of China. Wilk- 
in the past eighteen months the evidences in China of a determinant 
by the American International Corporation, and its subsidiary, tat 
Siems-Carey Company, to operate in China, and the project of » 
large loan by Chicago financiers, as well as other American demon- 
strations, caused the adaptable Japanese, who realized that they art 
not yet strong enough in China to protest or disregard their pap* 
adherence to the Open-Door policy, to about-face and make tki* 
and, it may be, successful efforts to assume the attitude of tra*" 
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I frtiviil-lilp. in tiiiii'i to hold und to consolidate as much an 

, may oi their already won advantage. Any portion of a loaf 

tter than no bread to the Japanese mind. It' they can't control 

■ .|ii> in coopesaoa, and i l'u-. half control at any rate. 

o nut know the details of the American end of this cooperation 

rojeei. for I was in China daring its inception and ita original 

i, bul I do know the Chinese end of it and the Japanese 

•nil of it, and 1 shall net down those phases of the plan as a part 

of thi* argument, baaing what I have to say on five premises: 

"First: The only reason the Japanese desire to cooperate with 
th« United Stales in China » because the Japanese have aonalaatad 
tb*>' are not, as yet, strong enough to combat well- support"! Am.Ti 
emu business enterprise m China, with the idea of diminishing that 
American barium enterprise so fa* as titty nay be able, in order 
that they may retain as much economic and political dominion over 
"hina aa possible; and not for any Mbac nam 

Any business cooperation with the Japanese in China 
« based upon or recognizes any special or preferential political 
■ If tin' pi itn.n of Japan in China will be sui.-nl;il. 
Turd: It is the diplomacy of Japan to .join with America aa a 
protection to themselves for their Closed -Door policy; for, if Amer- 
ica goea into partnership with Jnpan, America must, if the pnrtner- 
ahip is to be continued, incept what Japan does. 

"Fuurth: Every proposition Japan makes to the United States 
for a cooperative investment in the development of, China must 
Dcce ao arily he amended by Americans to include cooperation in the 
■ :ii of Southern Manchuria, Eastern Inner Monirolin and 
Shantung. Otherwise il becomes merely an extension of Japan's 
influence ehewbere. Then is plenty of opportunity for develop- 
ment in Southern Manchuria, for example. 

"1'iiiii— and most important: American capitalists must realise 
that when they form any partnership, or enter into any cooperation 
in men enterprises, they are taking part as Americans atntprj, aa 
sjtijsms, .^ ii corporation or company, while the Japanese are taking 
part aa a government— thai is to say, the Americans are ijQJBf bate 
partnership, us individuals, with the Japanese Government, not- 
willi-inmlnn.' whnt the Japanese proponents, as individual 

"It ii not my intention to decry the good faith or excellent inten- 
i "jfi capitalists who are imbued with i ' i 
ti«n idea, hut there are certain elements of the situation that are 
perhaps not h> well known to the bulk of American* aa they might 
be, and the purpose of this article is purely informati 
he vain (o endeavor to impress on American capitalists the fact 



would 
it that 
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money cannot do everything, or that the decision of money ia ttt 
the great and wise decision. Millions can do no wrong. That i 
their creed. So, if American capitalists have decided to cooperate 
with Japan in China, what they have decided upon must nee» 
sarily be the part of ultimate wisdom." 

I concur with Mr. Blythe in crediting the honorable motives aai 
sincere purposes of Americans who have been misled by the super- 
ficial appeal of the Shibusawa "cooperation" scheme ; but I do itft 
agree when he says, "It would be vain to endeavor to imprest • 
American capitalists the fact that money cannot do everything.' 
With such grave possibilities in this question, surely our nien n 
the statesman-financier class will give it sound study before era 
tentatively committing our financial world to it, or permitting tail 
to be done by implication. There is nothing which the Nations' 
Foreign Trade Council can do that is of more importance to the 
development of our trade with the East than to elucidate this 
proposition in all its bearings. More than trade is involved; 00 
national honor and security are closely linked with the decision of 
this issue. 

The most pertinent recent instance (which Mr. Blythe alludes to) 
exemplifying the practical working of this "cooperation" idea ii 
given by some things that have happened with relation to contracts 
undertaken in China by the Siems-Carey construction company, aa 
American firm operating in conjunction with the American Inter- 
national Corporation. From their inception, the Siems-Carey un- 
dertakings in China have sought and have obtained the support of 
the American Government, which seemed anxious to demonstrate 
that it wants to extend all legitimate aid to American enterprise 
in this country. About the time when Baron Shibusawa visited 
America as the protagonist of the "cooperation" plan, negotiation* 
V X were commenced at Peking for the Siems-Carey contracts. Japan's 
attitude toward such American enterprises is substantially as fol- 
lows: First, prevent them from getting a contract if possible, by 
oblique obstruction if it is not expedient to interpose open diplo- 
matic opposal; Second, if the contracts are secured, then try to 
prevent them from being carried out; Third, if both the two first 
methods fail, then try to become parties to the contracts. 

All these methods were, in this instance, used in turn, and the 
manner of employing them was very interesting in some of their 
phases. On returning to Japan after his visit to America, Baroa 
Shibusawa gave interviews which made an impression, and whieb 
were subtly intrepreted to give the impression, that his mission had 
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been success fill, and lhal tilt' America]) financial world bait agreed 
Brate" with Japan in China. This interpretation was at 
one* disseminated throughout China by Japan's press propngaafla. 
bere, anil almost succeeded in preventing the Siems-Carey conii-acl- 
from £oinjr through. A sine qua ntr>t of this transaction, from 
China's standpoint, was a desire to avoid the use of Japanese capi- 
tal mnd supervision in (lie further extension of China's internal 
transport at ion system: mid especially in regard to (he Qtt 
improvement, which runs partly through Shantung province, where 
Japan is now claiming, as an aviator ot (jermanv, an exclusive posi- 
■;■ the old "sphere" theorem. So when liie news was sent 
broadcast in China that American financiers had decided to cooper- 
ate with Japanese (out here everyone knows this means the .Jap- 
anese QoYfRUnent) in these and other schemes, it ai once aroused 
such suspicion of the American proposals among Chinese that it 
eanic near to defeating them. It was thought necessary to commu- 
nicate ibis phase of the situation officially to Washington, and thus 

an u (imocai denial Fronj Ibe anerieana who mm to 

finance the BhBna-Carev work. In that ease, the deep- rooted sus- 
Japao'a motive;, which now ts entertained hy n gttti nm- 
jonty of Chinese win cleverly used liy Japan to Bow suspicions of 
America, hy ostensibly placing these Ajiieriean projects in .1 ;i | »;i n '.~ 
abadov. However, Ihnt device was frustrated, and the contracts 

pan ngnad. 

Next came the effort to prevent the contracts, and particularly 
the canal improvement (which lies partly in Japan's m aallri 
"apberr"! from being curried out: and in thai the "ciHoienilinn" 
idea was used even more cleverly. The effort waa tian-tcrml Horn 
IVLmi: to New Fork; and the American Legation, and American 
representatives of these interests then in China, were astounded MM 
day to hear, via Japanese news services, that an agreement had 
■M d made in New York whereby Japanese were admitted to par- 
tinpatoin in the canal improvement. This was coupled by com- 
ments, in Japanese 1 newspapers in China and in the press of Japan, 
plainly intimating that the Americans bad been Eontd to admit 
Japanese because of diplomatic representations, ibtis demon si rati n g 
that America was not ttrong enongfa to do anything in China with- 
out Japan's consent and help. Behind these consider 
themselves sufficiently damaging to American prtntige) lurked the 
further presumption, that with American Hum Omirilll hi I 
the poskibdity and the (to China] danga ol then bain 
tnttng them as purely American enterprise*, 
then hold into other national control which is considered invidious 
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to China. And still behind that, was the presumption that tk 
American Government would lend itself to such oblique pohftifll 
machinations. 

That is how American national honor comes into such tranw 
tions. A good deal has been raid, in recent years, [I have dm 
some of the saying myself] about the duty of the American Goven- 
ment strongly to support its nationals in China, and to lend ofteai 
countenance to financial and commercial enterprises. I think ths 
must be done if we ever are to make headway here, and if we an 
to be of any effective aid to China. But the assumption of mei 
official action by the American Government must include the •§• 
sumption that American financial and commercial enterprises m 
supported will harmonize with the broad national interest, as con- 
ceived and practiced by the national foreign policy. 

Even before the world war had given a new meaning and a aet 
tendency to both national and international commerce, we who it- 
side in China had come to perceive that a very close relation exati 
between American commercial efforts in China and the foreign pol- 
icy of the American Government; and that only by the consonance 
of these two elements can a really worth-while advance be made. 
Formerly we thought of this question principally, or altogether, ii 
terms of the far East; but we now see that the principle is of 
world wide application — that American trade in China, and wit! 
China, may hinge on events in Europe, or anywhere in the world 
which may by indirection affect political and economic condition* 
here. By this process we reach the conclusion that American Got- 
eminent policy in China cannot be detached from American polk? 
in other parts of the world, but must be coordinated with our na- 
tion's foreign policy as a whole. The same principle, it seems l» 
me, also applies to American economic policy in China. 

In formulating and practicing their foreign policies Govern- 
ments are forced, or consider it expedient, at times to take com* 
that impede and obstruct — or seem to, and at least do discourage 
some business efforts of their nationals: and which bring, or nem 
to brine a Government into opposition to business interests. When 
these frictions occur, some basis of compromise usually is worktd 
out; but if business interests, however important and powerful, 
become definitely committed to opposition to a fundamental canoo 
of national policy, then inevitably the business interests have to 
yield. This principle always has held true; and every day tht* 
passes witnesses some new accession of the power of States to 
dominate the activities and affairs of their citizenry. Therefore it 
by any mischance or miscalculation, American financial and 
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errial interests in China should get at cross- purposes with a funda- 
enlal issue of broad American national policy, it certainly would 
tmrd tbe development of our trade bere, aud might react disas- 
oualy upon our nation as a whole. Also, if American business 
iliey in China would permit itself, consciously or unconsciously, 
be placed in an attitude unsympathetic or detrimental to the 
gilimate aspirations and national rights of the Chinese pi 
and and extensive expansion of American trade here will become 
i possible. 

If the policy of Japan toward China is predicated on a hypoth- 
u expreued by the formula I have designated preciously us Al~ 
malice B, and American policy toward China it expressed by 
ttrrnattrr A, then if American commercial p otiCff hire tc»uld 
^operate" with Japan in China nn Japan's own conception of a 
ihcy and on Japan's terms, it would be placed in distinct opposi- 
tm to the broader interest of the American nation and to (W 
•retan policy of the American Government. Does the American 
tmnetal and commercial world want to get into this position t And 
it should, wittingly or unwittingly, yet into this position, how can 
tJtpeet to be listened to if it asks the support of the American 
i.rrrnmrnt (which to be effective must carry with it the idea that 
e national power goes with it, which in turn means that the Amer- 
tm people may become involved in war by such issues) in pro- 
otina its efforts in ChinaT 

Those are the major aspects of this question. I have studied, 
•am such information that I have, to discover what motives those 
tnerirans who incline to the "coope ration" idea, and who seem to 
■ve committed themselves partly to it by giving Japanese- a posi- 
on or some kind in the ciinnl improvement, have been governed 
t in accepting that theorem for the expansion of American eco- 
»mic interests in China. Of course, it is denied that political eon- 
derations induced the admission of Japanese; but that explnna- 
on will not bear analysis. Surely, New York linam'iers would 
it have us believe that they, after entering on thus eagagetnsnta, 
>«ld not finance them without Japanese help, or could not MtTj 

.struct inn without Japanese expert advice t 

What was the reason, then, if not polities! The fact MODI to 
* that American financiers, up to very recently, and perhaps now, 
ive not believed that tbe United States Government would de- 
slop the elements that I have mentioned as being asMatiaJ tot the 
wtoration and enforcement of the Hay "open-door" doctrine. It 
oka like they got "cold feet" as to whether the United States really 
or ever will become a real power in tie Pacific Ocean, end thought 
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it better to go on under the aegis of Japan rather than stand pi 
and run the risk of being turned back. For the moment, the Bfr 
tional honor and prestige do not seem to have had much place it 
their calculations; present expediency was the apparent Canada* 
tion. 

There is another phase to this question that has an influence m 
the attitude of American finance and commerce. Within the hat 
ten years there has been a shift of conditions which has tended U 
array a considerable fraction of American trade in the far East to 
favor Japan rather than China. As American trade with Cfaui 
has lost ground (a loss in which Japan's policy has played a part), 
the trade of many American firms with Japan has become more in- 
port ant proportionately, until a condition exists whereby their in- 
terests connected with Japan are more extensive and important 
than similar interests in China. Therefore, while these firms woaki 
like to have the door kept open in China, and sympathize vift 
efforts to that end, commercial expediency deters them from beof 
very active in promoting such a policy to an extent that will impair 
their connections with Japan. One can plainly see this motive ia 
the present psychology of American finance and commerce toward 
the "cooperation" idea. Now trade with Japan is one thing; trade 
with China is another. Both America and Japan are good cus- 
tomers of each other, and I hope they always will be; but this 
simple fact, which applies to our commercial relations with ill 
countries, should not lure our business interests off on a false eco- 
nomic trail. In commerce, Japan is Japan and China is China; 
just as France is France, Russia is Russia, and so forth. Japan 
doesn't trade with us because she loves us, but because of the opera- 
tion of economic and commercial processes that are of general ap- 
plication to all international trade, and which are moreover con- 
stantly shifting, and subject to political influences. Moreover, this 
particular "cooperation" scheme carries a distinct possibility of 
setting American interests in China into political antagonism with 
British, French and other foreign interests. 

I want to quote Samuel G. Blythe again, for a moment. He 
describes, in the "Saturday Evening Post" article previously quoted, 
how, when the Japanese Government tried to impose its notion of 
a right to participation with Americans in enterprises in Shantung, 
the American Legation at Peking politely mentioned some Japanese 
projects in Manchuria, and suggested that Americans might like to 
participate there, to which Baron Hayashi, after taking some time 
to think it over, responded that such American participation ia 
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Manchuria did not come within the "cooperation" idea. Mr. Blythe 



"Well, there it was and there it is. Japan seeks to cooperate with 
the United States only in such places in China as Japan does not 
dominate at the present time. Japan brooks no cooperation or in- 
terference in places where Japan has nailed herself down, but will 
cooperate in places picked by Japan — and not by America — where 
Japan thinks Japan can be advantaged in her plans by such co- 
operation, and American profits and influence diminished." 

That really about gets at the heart of this "cooperation" idea as 
far as it has developed in China. I do not want to be understood 
as being opposed to any and all American-Japanese cooperation, 
in China or elsewhere. What I insist on is that in China Amer- 
ican cooperation with any other nation will be on lines that con- 
form with traditional American policy, with the sound develop- 
ment of American interests, and with the national integrity of 
China. 
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CHAPTER X 

CHINA AND ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM — CONCLUDED 

Blindness of Americans to certain conditions — Applying lessons of Hi 
Great War — Relation of militarism to economic imperialism — Sosm s» 
pects of American trade in China — Effects of the "hyphen" in fonsjs 
trade — Fallacy of the Shibusawa plan — A remarkable letter — Why Aas> 
icans in China are anti-Japan — Japan and China contrasted— First ssi 
later impressions — Coordination of Japanese political and coauamiil 
\ methods — A strong arraignment of Japan — Her recent course in Oris* 
* indicted — How the Chinese are impressed — Seeming inconsistency d 
Allied professions and policy — Implication of America's 
Japan's anti-Allied propaganda — The coming reaction — Japan's 
larity with the Chinese — How it may affect post-war business — Japari 
capital in China is force — The moral issue — Effects of the cooperatki 
idea on American trade in China — Its military aspect. 

NE of the most remarkable political phenomena of. 
modern times has been the singular blindness of 
Americans regarding certain conditions in the world, 
and their no less singular disinclination to take any steps to 
protect their own national life and interests from the opera- 
tion of some forces born of and reared by those conditions. 
or instance, the attitude of Americans toward armament! 
othing but being dragged into war by the scruff could make 
\ \he American people, and the Government, realize the neeet 
ty of increasing their armaments and military efficiency. 
They were slow to read the lesson, in an armed world be not 
unarmed. The reluctance with which Americans have u- 
cepted and acted on this lesson can be scarcely comprehended 
by any except Americans, for few other peoples had such a 
naive frame of mind about world affairs and tendencies 
But having at last, perforce, accepted it, and being in the 

way of acting on it by developing a military and naval powtt 
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commensurate with the national strength and position, Amer- 
icans will not be apt to unlearn it when peaee comes. The 
lesson will be too costly to be easily forgotten. If the peace 
that Americans in their own minds fought for does Hot"suc- 
eeed in suppressing militarism,— and militarism will not nec- 
essarily be suppressed merely by defeating Germany, as 
many loosely think, — then without doubt American military 
and naval power should be maintained at a degree tbat is re- 
quired by circumstances. On the other band, if peace results 
in a genuine suppression of militarism, not just a transfer of 
military ascendency from one power or group of powers to 
another power or group, then there is the other question 
deal with — the moderation or suppression of war-causing 
phases of economic competitions. 

Militarism and economic imperialism go hand in hand. 
They are interdependent. Each breeds the other, and each 
sustains the other. Plainly, economic imperialism is not pos- 
sible without imperial militarism to back it up with force or 
with the threat of using force. Also, without the increments 
by economic reflex resulting from this use of militarism, or 
promised by governments as a result from it, peoples almost 
surely could not be induced to bear the fiscal burden of exces- 
sive armaments. Apply in if. now, these principles tn i-inuli- 
tions in the far East, it is evident that, if the peaee bring! a 
suppression of militarism, and also a suppression of th< use 
of force through militarism to promote policies of economic 
imperialism, China "s foreign commerce can pursue a normal 
and unintimidaled course. On the other hand, if militar- 
ism is not suppressed or if it is only slightly moderated, 
then we may look to see the idea of economic imperialism 
persist for a time in respect to the economic development 
of China This is a possibility that American commercial and 
financial interests having thought of China must not ignore. 
The reaction on British and French economic policies of Ger- 
man military efficiency and its meanings is shown by events 
and tendencies. As for Japan, both her military and eco- 
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nomic policies were long before the war frankly modeled 
after Germany; and since the war began they have steady 
been applied on the German system until very recently, wta 
changes of conditions have begun to circumscribe this method 
in its application to China. 

In respect to American trade in China, it has followed a 
unusual course since the war began. By the gradual cutting- 
off of Great Britain and Europe as sources of supply far 
manufactured articles and also as markets for the products of 
China, there has been a tendency to obtain such commodities 
from America and also to send raw and other products tf 
China to America. In many manufacturing lines the wir 
made America the manufacturer for the world, for that coon- 
try was the only place where many staple commodities could 
be obtained quickly. But this trade expansion has phases 
that demand attention of the American business and man* 
facturing world and also of the United States Government 
A considerable volume of this new trade has passed through 
non-American hands, being handled in China by British, Ger- 
man (before America and China became belligerents), Jap- 
anese, and other foreign firms. Almost without exception 
these foreign firms are also agents of similar British, German, 
or Japanese commodities, as the case may be. Rather than 
lose business, they will sell American goods for the time, and 
probably will sell them hereafter if their customers insist on 
having the American goods and no other. But after the war, 
when similar commodities can again be obtained from Eng- 
land, Europe, or anywhere, what is likely to happen to this 
new and expanding American trade if it is left in non-Ameri- 
can hands, and subject to conditions of transport and market 
dominated by other nations? 

I do not believe in or advocate a narrow intensively national 
system of economic development. I would prefer to have 
those conditions that helped to cause the war eliminated as 
far as possible. In my opinion too strict and close applica- 
tion of nationalism in trade, as in social relations, Is not con- 
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dueivc to amicable International sentiment. The spirit of it / 
hi wrong. In our small dealings it is unpleasantly restrictive 
and narrow to have to stop and think, whenever anything is to 
bo bought or sold, of the nationality of those whom we may cas- 
ually like tn ilea! with ; when buying a hat or when selecting 
the materials for our shirts. Americans never have followed 
that policy We feel inclined to resent any tendency of na- 
pooaliflm which invokes us to adopt it. But we also should 
resent its application by other nations to ourselves, 
cans luive felt the same way and thought much the same way 
about militarism among nations. Therefore, if other power- 
ful industrial and commercial nations that arc the cottJMttttonl 
of America pursue the imperialistic theory of trade expan-1 
si ci n, or if they shape their economic policies on thai lir 
then Americuu industry ami trade without doubt will have to \ 
mevt that condition by adopting similar or contravening 
If we are hereafter, or for a considerable time, to 
live in an armed world, then America must be armed as pow- 
erfully as any nation is. If after the war there is a possibility 
that the intensive nationalistic thesis is to direct international 
trade, then Americans should be forewarned, and should pre- 
pare to meet this condition by a closer economic organization 
within their own nationality. It will not Siiffiee in such a 
world to get rid of the hyphen in respect to our politico! and 
military organisms if we continue to retain the hyphen in the 
ramifications of our foreign trade development. 

From the time when Japan's propaganda first 
the idea of a Japanese-American financial and commercial co- 
■: iii i bins, American business men tod "r-gn nidations 
mowed a strong, even a bitter antagonism to the 
plan. Tbey regarded it u B subtle KOfUH to undermine 
America's moral position in China and to hinder and limit 
the progress of American trade and enterprises. Writing in 
"Millard's Review," September I, 1917, I commented as fol- 
lows: 
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Very astute and persistent efforts are being made to tack hjkai 
of a subtle and objectionable character to the development d 
American interests and trade relations with China. Piuaiia al 
among them was the so-called Shibusawa plan for the "eoope> 
tion" of Japanese and Americans (or Japan and the UaM 
States) in China. That plan is gasping for breath now, if ifti 
not already dead. The only sound basis it ever had was a lit* 
'sumption founded on Japan's dominating military power in tfts 
region, and the use of that power to push a policy of econoaft 
imperialism. One understands why, if Americans should ax • 
good business or industrial opportunity in Japan, that it wedi 
perhaps be desirable and it might be necessary (as without doefc 
it is) to cooperate with Japanese. One understands also that, a 
such a case in China, it would perhaps be desirable (althoajh, 
since China has not developed militarism nor economic imperiata, 
yet, this is not necessary) to cooperate with Chinese. But tht 
Shibusawa plan insists that for Americans successfully to eat* 
prise in China, Japanese cooperation (which means the consent a* 
Japanese militarism) is essential, while by that plan Chinese co- 
operation (or feeling) is regarded is negligible. If the Shibostvt 
plan, as it was originally conceived and advanced, is not dead, t 
ought to be. It is a piece of economic and diplomatic fasti* 
whose roots are planted deeply in the u militarism-economk im- 
perialism" doctrine, and whose political concepts lie in "speettl 
position" and "paramountey" phrases in the mouths of diplomat 
and propagandists. 

It ought not to be needed to say (yet one feels that it has to be 
said) that in this criticism of Japan's previous policies towiri 
China, with their effects and consequences to other foreign inter- 
ests here and to China, there is not meant any feeling of oppoa- 
tion to whatever Japanese trade expansion in this region or in tk 
world can be accomplished without exerting in its behalf 
bined militarism and economic imperialism. This is an 
between two absolutely hostile theses of international polity; n 
iscue which, forced on by Germany, probably was the prineiptl 
cause of the great war. Yet it is necessary to state these mattei 
clearly, and to reiterate them frequently and in various aspeets 
in order to drive them in, because without doubt the Amoia* 
commercial world is not fully wakened to these conditions; aid 
also because American commercial interests in China have scuta) 
yet grasped more than the outside of the meaning of events, isd 
still are under the influence and the shadow of the economic im- 
perialism of Japan and other nations. This influence and tail 
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shadow are falling away, but they persist with astonishing 
psychological vitality with a consi derablc part of the America 
business world. Until they are completely thrown off, or reduced 
ti just proportions, American foreign trade and financial enter- 
prise will oot be standing' no its own foundations; it cannot take 
lis proper part in building' up the national wealth, power and 
prestige. 

As piving a remarkably accurate and comprehensive epi Io- 
nization of the sentiment of Americans and other foreigners 
living in China toward this Japanese- American cooperation 
idea, I here include a letter which is self-explanatory. I 
omit the writer's name, not that I think he would object to 
its being used, but because it is not feasible (he having gone 
into the interior of Asia) to ask his permission. When I left 
China late in 1918, American organizations in China were 
preparing to issue this letter for the purpose of advising 
chambers of commerce in America of certain conditions, and 
I gladly give it this additional publicity. The writer goes 
beyond the so-called cooperation plan in the scope of his 
comments, but a just analysis will reveal that the cooperation 
plan comprehends all of those matters in its true significance. 

Shanghai, July 10. HUS. 

Dear : 

You will remember that when you were in Peking in January 
of this year you attended the annual dinner of the American As- 
sociation, and th.it yon were somewhat shocked anil disconcert t-d 
to find the majority of us intolerantly critical of Japan and Japa- 
nese policy, and incidentally of the magazine [name omitted*] Bpafl 
which some ot the diaM&aioB turned. I remember that dating the 
dinner you urged upon the members of the assori.it i-m the 
of aeeing both sides of the Japanese question before pronouncing 
upon it dogmatically, and that you also urged us to become mem- 
ben of the Asiatic Society, the publishers of [name omitted], so 
that we could make whatever criticisms we bad to make aa mem- 
ber* from the inside, as it were, and not as an antagonistic orgao- 
tsntion. The members of the association had however framed its 
erwn conception of [name omitted] and of the policy of the it 
support in g that paper, and would consider no such suggestion. 
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After the meeting, in a personal conversation which you had 
with me, yon again emphasized the need of putting both sides of 
any argument upon Sino-Japanese or Japanese-American reboots 
before all interested parties, and you asked me to enter into cor- 
respondence with the secretary of the American Association of 
Yokohama as the first step in an interchange of views betas 
American residents in China and Japan. As you know, I left 
Peking within a few days of your return to Japan, which 
my resignation from the secretaryship of the American 
tion, and I doubt very much whether my successor, who is a new- 
comer in China and not so familiar with the trend of opinion 
among Americans in this country, was in a position to take up tk 
correspondence suggested. Until our recent meeting in Shanghai 
it did not again occur to me that a presentation of the case of 
those of us in China who are credited with being unreasonably 
anti-Japanese would be of any particular value, but yon hate 
persuaded me this time that so little is known of political tad 
economic conditions in this country, or of Japan's influence upon 
Chinese affairs, that a clear statement of the views of Americans 
in China and of the reasons for these opinions should be prepared 
for the benefit of Americans both in Japan and at home who are 
interested in doing business in the Orient or in promoting friendly 
relations between the American people and the various Oriental 
peoples. Of course there will be nothing official or final about 
my ideas, but I shall try to present the opinions which I know 
are held by the majority of Americans and Britishers here, and 
I shall finally submit this letter to several persons in whose judg- 
ment you have faith and let them delete anything with which tbey 
do not agree. 

The matter which we discussed during our last talk at the Carl- 
ton Restaurant was of course the question of American-Japanese 
cooperation in the development of the trade, industries, conces- 
sions, etc., in China. This cooperation scheme, which is now sup- 
ported by many big American interests and by some of the moat 
reputable business men in Japan, has aroused the bitterest pos- 
sible antagonism among Americans in China, as you have probably 
discovered, apparently for the sole reason that we are prejudiced 
against Japan and that we are therefore opposed to having oar 
judgment upon Japan reversed by Americans at home through » 
Japanese- American trade alliance. The average American casual 
traveler in this country comes to the conclusion that we oppose 
the cooperation scheme because it discredits what appears to be 
an unreasonable and unreasoning dislike for the Japanese, sad 
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that our opinions cnn therefore be safely iguored by the practical 

■.••Ik wlm want to we American business expand in t bis 

part of Hie world. 

In r lie eyes of Ihe tourist Japan ia clean, comfortable, progr 
»in\ and prosperous, while China ia dirty, corrupt, nnroinfortiible, 
backward and squalidly poor. In Japan the distinguished truest 
is motored up to modern buildings through arches bearing lauda- 
tory iriscriplioiis, is received by intelligent oiHciala who dbflM 
that interests him intelligently, and who are solicitous 
for bis comfort ami entertainment while in (he country. Iu Chin* 
the nine man wades ankle-deep in mud, gets pockets full of V 
money. (b)(b Chinese ptSMHU whom he wishes to see only aft* 
amfa through gloomy and crumbling buildings, and may 
tli. n |.e in.htrerc-nlly trailed by an opium-smoking idler who owes 
his place to |in|iiii'al corruption and who is interested in nothing 
wi triui'h ns in ending tbe conversation and in getting tail liribH 
off the premises. Naturally tin; risitOf cannot understand why or 
how any reasonable person could ever object to Japan, who atom 
seems to be successful in getting things done in China. taloH| 
Chita tmt bodily, and denning it up in the interests of Ameriei 
and all other nations which bop* to do Iwt lnta B m tU| country. 

Wi ban all bad the ■una expaoeBMi ind bm (ttiwrrf tb« 
same impressions upon our arrival in the East. We have all 
ndmtrvd Japan and have cnllivated a huge contempt for Chin* 
■ Uiiinv.' the first few weeks of our sojourn in the Octant I'm Bl 
[Me the fact remains Ihitt, of those who have trrad iti"' 
yewrs or bora in lln Dairy, fully ninety-live per cent have ac- 
quired nut only a sentimental liking for the Chinese, but a great 
faith in the capabilities and future of tin* Chinese people, which 
d and fatuous to the visitor, and olso a cordial dislike 
bn the Japanese, which tbe new-comer can explain only i 

prejudice- The reasons for this would fill many volumes 
if fully stated. The personality of the Japanese whom most of 
us meet here is of course objectionable, '"it we all realize that the 
1 and political adventurers who come to China are not 
representative, and we are not mi reasonable enough to condemn 
tbe wbole people on these grounds. The extracts from Japan 

Men appear in the Kngtiah pram are often aati-AnMrkan, 
■rialistic, extremely egotistical, and complacent, and almost in- 
l lo the democratic standards which the Anirlo- 
peoples support. The Japanese press naturally fans prej- 
udice and antagonism, just us the Japanese wboi 
firm prejudice! out t,l ° essential reason for our consistent t 
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ing of the Japanese is the unscrupulous and immoral China pofiey 
of the Japanese Government, and the confirmed tendency of Jap- 
anese commercial interests to occupy and hold every vantage- 
point which the Japanese Government gains in this country throiga 
coercion or corruption. No one ever hears a word of critieim 
in China of legitimate Japanese enterprises which are legitimately 
established and which enter into legitimate competition with tin 
interests of other nations. If Japanese trade and Japanese im- 
perial policy were entering this country through separate ehanaes 
and through independent tactics, there would not be the slights* 
opposition to Japanese commercial expansion here or to an Amer- 
ican trade alliance with Japanese commercial people on any teak. 
Unfortunately, however, nearly every Japanese commercial mem 
brings in its wake a political invasion of some sort, and e?crj 
political imposition upon China or upon the interests of otherJ 
in China is complacently regarded by the Japanese traders as » 
legitimate opening for their expansion. 

Japan's political policy in China is now no less objectionable 
than it was in 1915. Then it was one of coercion, of frank jingo- 
ism ; now it is one of corruption through alliance with purchasable 
Chinese officials who are put in office and kept there by Japanese 
influence. The latter is certainly a much more insidious pobey 
than the former, and more dangerous because it does not attract 
the attention abroad which it deserves. You have been in Peking 
recently, so there is no need to remind you of the loans which 
Japan is negotiating with the official clique in the capital, or to 
dwell upon the character of these loans. You know as much about 
the Sino-Japanese military alliance of recent date as we do here, 
and you know that the sole purpose of that agreement, apart from 
the incidental advantage which it gives Japan of controUiaf 
China's military resources, was to make China's declaration of 
war against Germany somewhat more ineffectual than it already 
was and to obviate the last possibility of China being of service 
to the Allies and of thereby gaining any prestige which would stand 
her in good stead in the course of a hypothetical post-bellum set- 
tlement of Sino-Japanese disputes. 

You know quite well from what you have seen for yourself i» 
China on your various visits and from what your numerous wed- 
informed friends in China have told you at various times, thst 
Japan has taken every possible step during the four years of this 
war to ruin China by creating and sustaining trouble, by financing 
the most objectionable elements in every community in which iftf 
has been interested, by the employment of agents provocateurs, 
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bjf the encouragement of the use of morphine over large areas, 
by the we ->f Japanese immoral uomin m Chinese official house- 
bold*, by tlu protection ptem to bandits and other outlaws, by the 
tir.ciin,) of Mt«e* bank*, as in the recent Mukden case, by the cor- 
ruption of officials through luans, bribes, and threat/; and by the 
wholesale misrepresentation of Allied liar aims and the must vigor- 
ous efforts to prevent China from coming into tear and then later 
to discredit the country by prercntmg China from being of any 
use or service to the Allies. You also kmm that during these four 
years, which hare been publicly heralded as Japan's years of op- 
partunitij, it has been the distinct object of the Japanese to gam 
a monopoly upon political influence in China, and at the mtme 
time to make openings for Japanese trade which would give the 
Japanese commercial folk as strong a commercial monopoly as pos- 
sible. And in every in*lmice in uliich the Government has created 
an opening through pnhtnnl ui'inon rcrii^i. seldom creditable, the 
Japanese business man, said by his defenders to be opposed to 
the truculent and unscrupuloti* policy of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, has been only too ready to lake advantage uf Ine oppor- 
tunities offered to drive in the trade wedge, whether the trade was 
in legitimate imports and exports or in morphine or cocaine or 
women or Chinese cash or the rights and liabilities of the Chinese 
people. 

Not only has Japan been working against the present interests 
anil future good of the CMMh people, but her policy in China 
has been deliberately shaped to undermine the trade, influence, 
and prestige of the t'cndenlal peoples-, nominally her Allien, 
throughout the East. Every ideal which we have developed and 
announced as participants in the present European War is dis- 
owned or discounted M the Japanese press and by Japanese prop- 
agandists among the Chinese ; and in actual lfijllil»gtfcl |MMNm 
Japanese officials in China have practised every subterfuge and 
committed every diplomatic crime vith which we credit the Ger- 
mans, and hare invariably been supported by the home Govern- 
ment and encouraged by their commercial representatives in China. 

It i» our hiiMiness in the East ns Americans or Hritishers to wake 
■ li'livvt' in our announced war aims and purposes ami 
to winvinre them Ihnt we nre nitiwrc and arc therefore entitled 
In their loyalty ami support acainst Pnissinnism. The Chinese do 
not understand what I'rtiBsianism in, but lliey do undent! and Nip- 
potium. and it i* very diflieult to persuade them to pive us their 
whole-lirarti-.l BOn] MppOll when we give countenance by rom- 
aiid diplomatic alliances in this hemisphere to policies 
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which are identical with those which we condemn under another 
name and which we are eradicating from another hemisphere, re- 
mote from Chinese interests, by the expenditure of so much treas- 
ure and blood. The Chinese have seen the most unscrupukx* 
policies succeed in their country, carried out to their shame and 
humiliation without a murmur or a whimper from the Allies. 
They see the Japanese brand of Prussianism succeed in this part 
of the world without palpable opposition, and they have nothing 
more than our word for it that it is not succeeding elsewhere. 
They have heard and have digested all the statements of oar higfi 
ideas about the protection of weak nations from alien interfer- 
ence, and they have waited for us to prove our consistency by 
bringing our Japanese ally in line with these ideals, until they 
are convinced that we are either afraid of Japan or that we place 
no value upon consistency. In Chinese eyes and the eyes of all 
other Orientals, including the Japanese, we either are too weak 
to make our announced international policy effective, or we are 
satisfied to make it effective where it is expedient and to close oar 
eyes to violations of our political ethics, perpetrated by a recognized 
ally, whenever it is inexpedient to interfere. 

Although the notorious Japanese twenty-one demands have no* 
receded into history and although much of the rancor which they 
aroused has been softened by time, this conspicuous Japanese at- 
tempt to take advantage of the preoccupation of the Allies and 
of America is one which we cannot and must not forget. The 
principle of the protection of the weaker nations to which Japan 
is supposed to have subscribed was never more flagrantly violated 
nor could the Allies who had put their faith in Japan as their 
far-Eastern agent have been more insidiously betrayed. Japan 
has pretended to regret this incident and to have had a change of 
heart but you will note that Japan has not renounced any of the 
special privileges acquired, nor has she canceled the clause in the 
treaty in which she reserves the right to revive at a future date 
the particularly offensive "Group V." If Japan were to renounce 
the spoils while she deplores the methods of a former ministry, we 
might have some faith in the alleged change of heart. As it b 
we must continue to keep alive the memory of the twenty-one 
demands, and call Japan to account, when the opportunity arrives, 
for flagrant violation of past treaties and of present international 
ethics. Whenever we think of allying ourselves in any enterprise 
with the Japanese we must remember that they still hold, and in- 
sist upon holding, the fruits of the diplomatic move that was so 
treacherous that the highest statesmen in Japan were ashamed to 
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>wn it, and adopted the unprecedented expedient of lying to Ibe 
whole world. . ^. 

To come back to the question of Japanese- American cooperation, r 
i commercial alliance with Japan would now emphasize our BOOB' 
■latencies, would prove us willing to overlook all the outrages winch 
Inpau has perpetrated against China and against us dunog these 
"our years, and would be tangible evidence of an American sanction 
if Japanese political and commercial method* and of a willing- 
>eas to participate in Japanese spoils. J do not believe (hut ii U m- 
people saw the cooperation proposition in thi- light 
vturh is the light in which we nil see it oul here, they would sane- 
ion mwh enBpcntion; tor I belief* that the Amnion people have 
co high a standard of both commercial and of international honor 
ind are too sincere in their present war aims. 

These arguments are, however, based purely on moral grounds, 
■ ■ : ■ - ■ Li J is mil >iririi_v pntctieaL 1 know that t" prove to 
be business man that Japanese- American cooperation is bad lm-i 
teas one has to demonstrate that it is not only immoral, hut in- 
expedient and unprofitable as well. When [name omitted] llrst 
irrived hprc as a representative of [name omitted] be argued that 

Id be no credit to ns lo enter into commercial rel;iti<>n- 

Mtli the Japanese, it was essential, because America either would 
mi or Hold not afford sunVieat protection to business in a coun- 
ty like China, where in vest taenia were precarious, to II UTmJ 

tie investor in putting up bis ey. while Japta aim 

■are of the interest of her suhjerts and would protect American 
llNffMtl as well as if they eame in under the Jipinm standard. 

Mow, -u.h an argument as this should he sufficient to shame most 
a iischnminu- :ill connection with the cooper ati on 
tot since [name omitted] eame out here with lhat idea, and inM 
.■ntatives of several big AmerJeu naiporatkni in this 
wintry have ben) known to make similar statements, it must 
*• assumed that there are great interests at home controlled by 
ne« who are either ignorant enough or shameless enniie.li f 

neBta mid to believe them, and who are willm 

iiisineaa nnder such auspices as tlie Japanese would provide m 
"lima, if there was any profit in it. 

v Ibe thing to impress upon these people, to whom one 
annot plead justice or morality, is (hut Japan 1 * pOW«X to get 
; and prated ii in Una ooDBtrj in ■ pown which cannot 
. surme Hie war if the East is again thrown open to free 
ition, because (he melli.»ls mid policies hy which her In- 
■ is acquired will not be tolerated for a day by any other 
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nation when Europe is at liberty to think of something other 
than the war in France. Japan's prestige among the Chinese has 
been acquired by force and corruption, and is not founded upon 
superior knowledge of the country or of the people, as the 
Japanese are fond of telling the American business world. While 
Japan is using her purchased official puppets in Peking to ac- 
quire control over Chinese liberties and national properties, she 
is arousing among the Chinese people a bitter antagonism which 
will not be forgotten in generations. Remove the coercive power 
behind Japanese enterprises and the element of corruption from 
Sino-Japanese official relations in Peking, and Japan's good-will 
in this country will not only be worthless, but a tide of reaction 
against the Japanese will set in which would not only hamper 
Japanese trade in China, but will handicap every line of eater- 
prise allied with Japanese business men at a time when the latter 
are earning as much opprobrium as profit. America would cer- 
tainly share in the opprobrium, whether or not the Japanese see 
fit to make any division of the spoils; and when the time cooes 
after the war for putting an end to the Japanese practices which 
are so inconsistent with our war policies and with our Anglo-Saxon 
conception of fair dealing that we must make war upon them in 
one way or another to prove our consistency, American commerce 
will and should be involved in the collapse of Japanese trade and 
will be equally discredited throughout the Orient. Our only asset 
in this country in the past has been Chinese good-will. We could 
always get nearly as much from the Chinese by asking for it as 
the Japanese could get by force or bribery, and if a check is put 
upon Japan's present policy in Peking, this Chinese good-will will 
still be a most valuable asset, unless at that time we have sacrificed 
it by becoming implicated with Japan. 

Nearly every military and naval authority who has been in the 
East recently has assured us that Japan is no longer a military 
menace, that her military resources in a modern war would be ex- 
hausted in six months, and that she has not the wealth or the de- 
veloped industries to maintain an army in the field for long even 
if she were given ample time for preparation. We are told that 
the European and American governments no longer entertain any 
fear of Japan's possible movements, and that any false step on 
her part could be checked with very little effort and expenditure 
at almost any juncture. 

This means that we have no reason to fear Japan, as both Japa- 
nese and Chinese seem to believe we have, and that when the vast 
Occidental armies now in Europe are at liberty to set elsewhere, 
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there will he no difficulty in impressing upon Japan, if it is neces- 
sary, our disapproval of her policy on the continent of Asia, or 
of the advantage which she takes of our preoccupation in these 
four years. Consistency and honor demand that we must have some 
srtl lenient, that Japan must be checked and corrected in some way. 
Those who have been storing up data in the various foreign offices, 
who have been keeping elaborate records and Ides, ;ind have also 
been storing up indignation for four years, ore going to insist 
upon some sort of a settlement, and the enormous growth of the 
military power of America and Great Britain insures that M wilt 
be possible to dictate (o Japan where and how her reform shull 
begin. There is little reason to doubt that it will begin in China, 
and that the end of the war wdl mark the and of ti.r p r essat 
Japanese tactics, and at the name time the end of the peculiar trade 
advantages dependent upon them which Japan is offering to Amer- 
ica at her share- of the capital in a cooperation scheme. 

The advantages which Japan's partners would enjoy for the 
period of the war would then disappear, and the djaadvu 
having been allied with an unscrupulous bully would begin lo np- 
pmr. I cannot see how any one familiar wild (he trend of opinion 
in the East and in the various foreign offices at home, unless he 
is either extremely short-sighted or content with u briaf period 
of exploitation, can hope for any advantage or profit from an 
alliance with an unscrupulous nation whose Nemesis is fairly upon 
it. 

The only reason that Japanese policy in China is not now as 
well advertised and as cordially denounced as German policy in 
Europe is that those who have not yet realised Japan' 
loMnas* to do us any harm consider it expedient to reserve judg- 
ment until after the war. Any one who would now propose a com- 
mercial alliance with the Germans in Belgium or Poland would 
have short shrift; but there is no reason in the minds of most of 
ns out here who have a daily opportunity to read dcmii'irci turns 
of German policy and to consider with what remarkable Illness 
could we substitute "Japanese" for "German" wherever the hitter 
word occurs, for showing any nora consideration fiw those who 
suggest s commercial alliance with Japan for the exploitation of 
China; and we do not believe that much more eflosfderatkn wU] 
he ithowti when the war is over and the Allies are free to put into 
prnrtii'p here the theories and ideals which have been evolved (rum 
their experience with the Germans. 

The suggestion which you made of allying ourselves with the 
Japanese in order to correct them, of taking them into partner- 
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ship so as to educate them up to our standard of international 
decency and fair play, is also subject to an odious comparison with 
a similar hypothetical proposition to take the Germans into a 
close alliance in the development of much abused European state 
for the benevolent purpose of humanizing and educating the Ger- 
mans. It is not our Western practice to join bandit forces in 
order to show the bandits the errors of their ways, nor do we 
take our outlaws into our armies and make officers of them, as the 
Chinese sometimes do, in order to avoid the painful duty of set- 
tling with them. If the sins of the Japanese, political and 
mercial, were due entirely to folly and ignorance, and if they 
in a sufficiently modest state of mind to accept tuition, some such 
suggestion as yours might seem a particularly charitable and kindly 
one; but, as you know, the egotism of the Japanese military party, 
which now controls the nation's policy, is rivaled only by the am- 
bitious scope and brutality of that policy, and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will never accept teaching or improve its international 
manners voluntarily until it has been demonstrated that better 
behavior can be forced from it. The Japanese are a people, or 
rather the Japanese Government is a Government, which we can- 
not take into our arms, but must take by the ear. When the time 
comes for such treatment to be administered, as it must come if 
our present war apostles are not hypocrites, we do not want to 
see our American business men taken by the ear also for being 
caught in bad company, and I do not believe that if our American 
business men fully realized what they were in for, they would want 
to be caught under any such circumstances. 

After this war is over, we are going to be in as good a position 
to command the Chinese and Japanese respect for our vested in- 
terests in the Orient as any nation on earth, and if we are then tied 
up with a chastened and disgraced Japan, we shall be carrying a 
discreditable burden instead of working with an ally. We do not 
want any monopoly or any unusual privileges in this part of the 
world. We shall be amply satisfied with equal opportunity, and 
we shall be in the best possible position to insist upon equal op- 
portunity both in our dealing with China and in our relations 
with the other powers if we do not besmirch our reputation now 
by joining Japan in her filching exploits behind the world's back. 

China as a nation is now chaotic. The people of this country, 
who have given the whole East their civilization and whose indus- 
try has been the foundation of much wealth and power through 
many ages, have just emerged from a long period of darkness and 
have not yet found themselves. They are working very slowly 
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•ward a realization of democracy, of which they have just sufficient 
■Mtptton to keep them groping aliMii, and v\ lule tln'y are rearh- 
i(- out they are being devoured by a parasitical official class, 
■f ally larking iu all sense of nw|innailtlilitj. ombiimus only for the 
ealth which they can strip from the awakened alumberer before 
3 rubs bis ryes, and now sold, body and soul, to the Japanese 
mBuioniata, who are interested in keeping the befuddled giant 
■ rnienied and distracted while they get the pickings from his 
arkets away from the official pOftfOK 

Toward such ii people the Americans and the British, who have 
-t'li educated for a good many centuries in the morality oi* luir 
|*V n"d «f gMBf every one a rhiince, should be jiiii-in ulai 
■thetie and helpful, and should at least use what power and in- 

gSj0M ihfV may have OTCT the tormentora to r rattan) tlicm. All 
,Mt China wants is that lime to come to herself and a chance to 
orlc and fight out her problems in her own wuy. lha right >>i a 
cak nation to develop her strcnirlli and her ■sUoBtl ■■■■ 
ithotii lualicioua interference. If the Japanese hand were willi- 
MMii from the support of the evils which are dragging China 
■ :>iid .liTpi'i' humiliation every day, the (TlilWIH people 
on Id be free and aide lo light them and eventually U> eonqiMC 
irm, and to set up a clean and substantia) govarnBMBl andM 
•hich all the protection that any of us need would he afforded 
-tthout the necessity for disgraceful and I'omprotnisiug alliances. 

This very long letter dOM not exhaust any of the questions 
itb which it deals, of course; and, because the subject i 
in almost impossible to aits illintntioBB and proofs P 
Lutement ; hut if there is anything iu it which ynu Cad IrtflHBifH to 
ballengr, 1 suggest that you call upon [names omitted] to supply 
ou with illustrative ease*, citing places, dates, etc., and I am sure 
i. v will nraaap JOQ with evidence. I trust that you will have a 
Icaaant trip iu America and that you will find op portunity n> 
■11 a few people nt home just bow we look ni things out here. You 
light always add with truth and accuracy that tbaae opinions are 
tl I nlonc, but are shored by Britishers in par- 
cular, and by virtually all other Occidentals in general. 
Yours very truly. 

A* an example of how other foreign business in China felt 
awarding the Japanese -American cooperation scheme, may 
• quoted some comment of the "Peking and Tientsin Times" 
British), in its issue of January 9, 1918: 
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Now most of ns in the Orient would rather not do bonne* th* 
to do it on these terms. The rest of us might be willing to sWw 
our scruples and turn our trade over to Japanese agents if «• 
thought that the benefits to be gained would be permanent N«*f 
of us in the Orient believes now that Japanese methods or Japa- 
nese prestige are going to outlive this European war. As long • 
we believe that the Allied and American governments are mam 
in the announced principles for which they are fighting, and as ks| 
as we believe in their ultimate victory, we must believe that bo* 
Japanese influence and Japanese methods in this country are goby 
to be effectually checked after the war. While we have this b*k 
we must also believe that any American interest allied with Jap- 
anese interests and established by Japanese methods will be sub- 
ject to Ihe same check. If we had not this faith we should ftil 
be loth to believe that American interests entrusted to the Japans* 
would be handled to the ultimate profit of anyone but the Japans* 
American money will be used to establish a Japanese trade bk> 
nopoly in China. If the post-bellum readjustments do not nab 
an end of Japanese commercial policy in China, as we betien. 
then American money will have helped Japan to establish a systei 
which will put independent American, British and French trafr 
in this country at the mercy of Japan, and will leave the Japaoe* 
free to crowd their American partners out of the cooperatm 
scheme at their earliest pleasure. It must be clearly mamfetf 
to every American in the East that the cooperative scheme is com- 
mercially immoral in the first place, and that apart from all monl 
issues it is fatally shortsighted, no matter how conditions an 
y adjusted after the war. 

\J\ The cooperation plan has also strategical military aspecti- 
% quote from a report made by a military expert in 1917 : 

The example set them by the previous attempts at business cooper* 
tion (in China) between the British and Germans, and its attending 
dangers, seems to have had little or no effect upon America 
business men, for they are falling into the same trap set by the 
Japanese. Let alone the utter foolishness of the arrangement 
viewed from a business standpoint, considering that big busine* 
of all kinds in Japan is under the dictation of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to a greater degree than it is in Prussia, there is the ad- 
ditional point of assisting financially what we may assume to * 
a potential, if not a certain enemy. From the military standpoiit 
everything possible should be done to discourage such cooperate*. 
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While I agree with the estimate of Japan's policy toward 
China given in the letter previously quoted, I feel that the 
■writer's justifiable aspersions of corrupt Chinese officials who 
have for their own pecuniary gain been willing and conscious 
■gents of Japan's schemes may create a wrong impression. 
The writer of the letter omits (he could not be ignorant of the 
facta) to mention that class of Chinese officials outnumbering 1 
the venal ones, who through all this period have resisted at- 
tempts to corrupt and intimidate them, aud who never have 
relaxed their efforts to protect their country. 

As to the purely business aspect of the cooperation plan, 
I never have met an American business man who had five 
years' experience in the far East (I don't mean a long-range 
connection t who did not believe that cooperation willi Jap- 
anew in China will be as detrimental to the balance-sheet of 
American business, as it plainly is inimical to any just inter- 
pretation of American political purposes and commitments 
there. 




CHAPTER XI 

THE OPEN-DOOR POLICY 

Definition of the open door — Talk with Viscount Motono— Chin, 
Japan, and America — Monroe Doctrine and Hay Doctrine compared- 
Their principles identical — The Japanese Monroe Doctrine for Gum 
— False analogies — Causes for failure of the Hay Doctrine — Nullified ty 
private agreements — Japan and the open door — Manchuria a test cm 
— Japan's discriminations there — Spy and police systems — Making it 
unpleasant for other foreigners — Influence over Chinese officials — Reac- 
tions from the Lansing-Ishii agreement — Japanese interpretation ac- 
cepted — Special antagonism to Americans — Incidents showing Japine* 
contempt for Europeans — Case of British woman missionary — -Japa 
exercising sovereign authority — Summary of methods handicappiig 
American trade in Manchuria and Shantung — The mail and shippiif 
matters — Views of American organizations. 

WHAT is the open-door in China? Broadly speak- 
ing, it is a political principle designed to apply to 
international commerce; and like a contract, it 
must be construed by the adjustment of particular instances 
to the basic principle of the agreement. I have not seen any 
really authoritative or official definition of the open door, but 
I have my own idea of what it is or should be in its applica- 
tion in China. In September, 1917, I passed through Japan 
en route to America, and I had a talk with Viscount Motono, 
then Japanese minister of foreign affairs, at Tokio. It was 
understood, at Viscount Motono 's request, that the conversa- 
tion was private and that I would not publish what he said, 
which I have not, although, as a Japanese diplomat who was 
present afterward remarked, there was nothing said that 
might not have been published without any impropriety. 
However, I did make a confidential memorandum of the con- 
versation, and it may be interesting now to quote a few para- 
graphs from it. 
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I said that, by way of opening the conversation, it would be 
well to find out where wc were in agreement and where we 
disagreed, and to that cud I would beg to state some of my 
own opinions. I said that in my opinion it was of little use 
to try to bring a genuine improvement of the situation em- 
braced in the triangle of Japan, China, and the United States, 
with the questions arising from that juxtaposition, until 
these nations were fully agreed on the definition of treaties; 
and definition of treaties means a definition of terms. 1 felt 
ili.ii there could be no real understanding until all the na- 
Bona thai have subscribed to the open-door and integrity of 
. rincipies were agreed as to whet these phrases eaeu 
in practice. There cannot be any real sympathy between 
Japanese and American policies toward China as long as. fur 
inxtancc, Japan understands the open door to mean one thing 
and the I'nited States understands it to mean something else, 
or while .latum places a construction .ui the integrity of Cliiua 
that works out diametrically opposite to the American theory. 

Vteeoont bfotono replied that he agreed with that state- 
ment, and he asked me to give my definition of the open doOZ 
as it should be practised. 

i stated that 1 understood the open door to relate 
particularly, perhaps exclusively, to commerce in I ! 
with China, eommeree to include, of course, all linancial and 
industrial enterprise! which are directly or indirectly a part 
of general eommereial operations. My idea of the open door 
In eommeree would be, to give a concrete example, if British, 
German, Japanese, and American firms were competing in 
China, trying to set! railway supplies or machinery for a fac- 
(niripeiitiuii should be confined strictly to legitimate 
business methods and should 1"' determined on that basis. 
If. for instance, a Japanese firm found itself defeated by one 

of its competitors, it should not be able to invoke the further 
support of the diplomacy of the Japanese Government, ap- 
plied by means of pressure backed by force or by the implied 
or actual threat of force, or of any diplomatic reprisal against 
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China. My idea of a real open door in China would inhibit 
v the method that is coming to be called economic imperialim 
I said that it had not been the practice of the United Stats 
Government, even in regions where the Monroe Doctrine i 
. held to apply, to sustain the commercial efforts of its nationak 
y/ beyond the point of legitimate and open aid of the depart- 
ments organized for this work (consular and commerce), aai 
consequently such extra methods by other governments ii 
China or elsewhere placed American enterprises at a dial 
vantage which could not fail to cause irritations, and to be 
provocative of a similar diplomatic policy by the United 
States, a situation containing serious possibilities for wn 
and which had caused a good deal of irritation in the relatka 
of Japan and America. 

Viscount Motono replied that he agreed with this definite 
of the open door, which has accorded with the policy of tk 
Japanese Government. 

I said that I could not feel that the relations of Japan and 
America vis-a-vis China could proceed harmoniously as loof 
as Japan was disposed to pursue a policy of economic impe- 
rialism in China and was disposed to assert or to claim a spe- 
cial position toward China or any kind of paramountey ia 
China in a political and economic sense. Of course it wooU 
follow naturally that the development of international tnak 
with and in China would proceed unevenly as among com- 
peting nations; that some nations, having special advantage 
of location or otherwise, would gain over other nations by 
legitimate process. Americans could not object if for tko* 
reasons they were unable to be the first in helping to develop 
China. What they do want, and should demand, is equal 
opportunity as to the conditions of international trade witk 
and in China, subject to no discrimination or preference ex- 
cept such as might be voluntarily instituted by the Chine* 
Government by formal treaties and for sufficient reasons re- 
lating to China's own just requirements. I further said tW 
as a resident of and a friend of China I must regard as beinf 
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invidious to China, and also injurious to the status and de- 
velopment of American interests there, any policy of "peace- 
ful penetration" there by any foreign nation which aimed at, 
auid would have the effect of subordinating, the economic de- 
velopment of China to the control of foreign nations, and I 
must sympathize with the natural objections of Chinese to 
such a process and aid them in resisting it. 

Viscount Motono replied that he recognized that the com- 
mercial theory known as economic imperialism is doomed by 
the* defeat of Germany, and Japan is prepared to abandon it 
-if tin- other principal nations will. He remarked, as ex- 
plaining Japan's seeming adoption of that policy, that Japan 
liad done this in self-defense, as a precautionary measure. 
He felt that such a policy would be inconsistent with the 
status of international relations that was being aimed at by 
■the Allied nations opposed to Germany, and Japan was ready 
to do her part in bringing a better state of affairs. 

I said that in respect to the integrity of China I eonld not 
regard any assertion or claim by Japan of a special position 
or paramountry in China as compatible with a genuine in- 
tegrity of China, I asked if the Ishii mission to America had 
any purpose to urge such a claim for Japan or to induce the 
l_ : !iii<-il States tn acquiesce with it. 

Viscount Motono replied that the Ethii mission was not 
ended, and consequently it would not be discreet to speak of 
it too definitely before its results were known. 

Although Viscount Motono has since died, I feel that no 
confidence is violated now in making public my recollection of 
bia comments about the open door made less than eighteen 
Snonlhs ago; indeed, after the interview — I sailed for America 
an hour after the talk ended— a Japanese diplomat told an- 
other man that Ihe caution about privacy was not necessary, 
aa nothing was said by Viscount Motono that could not be 
■afcltabcd 

In speaking to Viscount Motono on that occasion, I men- 
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tioned the Monroe Doctrine with a purpose. For a 
years past, and until very recently, Japan's propagand 
striven to compare Japan's attitude toward China wit 
objects, purposes, and results of the Monroe Doctrin 
falser comparison hardly could be imagined. In one < 
previous books, "Our Eastern Question," published in 
I discussed the so-called " Japanese Monroe Doctrin 
China" at considerable length, and wrote: 

Thus we see that the Monroe Doctrine was intended to i 
plish two principal things — (a) To preserve the territorial t* 
and political autonomy of the weak American republics; ( 
secure and preserve in those countries the commercial prina 
the Open-Boor for all nations. And when we look back 
record of history, from the enunciation of the doctrine to the 
ent day, we see clearly that it has worked out that way. 

Suppose that the United States had used, or would ha 
use, the Monroe Doctrine to apply in South America a comi 
and financial policy like Japan has practised in Korea and 
^ churia, and which is embodied in her demands on China in 
Suppose tbat the Monroe Doctrine would be construed to 
that no railway could be built in South America except undc 
ditions dictated bv the United States; that no mines or other n 
resources could be exploited there without the United States 
first consulted; that no foreign loan could be made to any 
American nation without the consent of the United States 
first obtained, and except with American participation (w 
Americans had the money to lend or not) ; that the United 
must be consulted in all important industrial enterprises req 
foreign capital; that Americans must be employed as po 
financial, and military advisers to South American Governi 
that South American Governments must consult the United 
when they want to purchase armaments, and must purchase 
jority of such supplies from the United States; that when f< 
capital is used to build railways in those countries, American 
agers must be employed, and the traffic rates be fixed so as ti 
American commodities an advantage over other foreign { 
that supplies used in railways and other utilities in those coc 
must be purchased in the United States, or be purchased tfc 
American firms; that American goods entering those countru 
be given preferential customs rates; that Americans shall I 
right to own lands and reside in all parts of South Amerie 
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ot be subject to the laws of tho.se countries; (bat Americans must 
e beads of police in important South American cities ; that South 
wrrican Governments could not lease any of their own territories 
it bout tirsl consulting the United States; that no contracts to build 
aval bases or harbor works in those countries would be prrunlted 
itbout first obtaining the fCBMDt of the United States; thai the 
nihil Stulcs would ha\e to he cutisutted when South American 
Hintncs desired to change their fecal systems. 

Kerr;/ enditton / fcnH enumerated, Japan already has put into 
feet tn Manrhuna, and uherever the has succeeded in eilablish- 
tg a sphere of influence. It" the United Stales placed such n emi- 
ru'-tion on tbf hTonra Dottrina, for bow long would other Powers 
doetrnu without protest f 

Is that how a Jap-aed Monroe Doctrine for China, and the 
■rient, will work oult Is what Japan is trying to do in Chins 
xlny rightly comparable to President Monroe's purposes when 
B formulated his famous doctrine! Tbe Monroe DootrlM was de- 

gned to protect the political autonomy of the countries it covers, 
nil to preserve tbe "open door" there, and has done it. In short, 
if Monroe Doctrine, in its theory, and also in its practical ap- 
ttralivn, is almost exact!)/ what the territorial integrity and open 
APT joe tri mm in reaped to China are, as they were originally ad- 
netted by Great Britain, and afterwards formulated by the United 
title*. So there is already one Monroe Doctrine that applies to 
rbina — a doctrine which all the Powers interested in the fate of 
"liitin have subscribed to, and which presumably is still binding 
.pon tbem, since none of them has openly repudiated it. 

Japanese have a completely different idea of the Monroe 
Joctrinc than American's nsuully have. In a recent editorial 
February 18, 1919) ou "'The Monroe Doctrine and Japan," 
lie "Japan Chronicle" said: 

There are few political phrases which have bean subjected to such 
ontradictory interpretations as the Monroe doctrine To one group 
t represents a cheek on imperialistic aggression snd a protection 
if democracy, to tbe .ither the predominance of n strong and power- 
nl Slate over the others within its ItnmedUhta influence. The Ja pa- 
wn* invariably interpret the Monroe doctrine in tbe latter sense. 

Analysis of the raiisen for the failure of the Hay Doctrine 
o solve the question of international political and trade riv- 
ilries in China shows that its weakness, or what made it in- 
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effective, was that the powers that were parties to it, eiefpi 
America, also had other agreements with one another bud 
on the sphere of influence thesis, and when a practical km 
would arise, they invariably would give weight and authority 
to the private agreements rather than to the open intern 
national doctrine. 1 In short, a majority of the powers dk 
not want the Hay Doctrine to work in practice, apparent); 
believing that their own advantage lay in protecting by pi 
vate agreements their own spheres and special concessions. 

The history of the open-door doctrine may be divided into 
three periods : first, from its acceptance in 1889 to the Boat 
Japanese War ; second, from the conclusion of the Busso-Jip- 
anese War in 1905 to the great World War ; third, from th 
beginning of the World War in 1914 to the present Th 
first period was marked by an apparent effort of several pow- 
ers to readjust their policies in China in accordance with i 
genuine acceptance of the principle. The second period 
marked the appearance of Japan on the continent and the it 
vival of the sphere of influence idea by all the powers except 
ing America. In the third period Japan played practically 
a lone hand. 

Japan's policy in its relation to the open door in the year 
following the Russo-Japanese War, which gave Japan eontn« 
of Korea and a strong foothold in Manchuria, is extensively 
reviewed by me in previous books ("America and the F« 
Eastern Question/' 1909; and "Our Eastern Question.' 
1916) ; but it was not until the Great War that Japan's ptf 
icy was fully displayed. Prior to that time all the poirefl 
were jealous of their interests and positions in China, uni 
were able to support them effectively. During the war, un- 
til near its end, Great Britain, Prance, and Russia wen 
forced, or felt compelled, to subordinate their interests ifl 

* A good example of this process is the defeat of the Knox propod 
to neutralize railways in Manchuria, a full account of which it gi*» 
with the diplomatic notes, in Chapter I of "Our Eastern Quettka.' 
Also see Appendix A. 
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China to more pressing exigencies, and the United States was 
disinclined to strong action in the East, hi these circuni- 
ii nan's policy came out in its true colors. 
In a conversation I had at Peking soon after the Russo- 
Japanese War with the late W. W. Rockwell, then American 
minister to China and later ambassador to Russia and Turkey. 
we were discussing the situaiion in Manchuria, where I had 
just been, and be remarked: "Manchuria will provide the 
real test of the open-door policy." I have traveled in Man- 
churia frequently in the course of the last fifteen years and 
have considerable firsthand knowledge of conditions which 
in that period have existed there, and one is tempted to re- 
view them. But perhaps the best, and also the more credible, 
picture of recent events there as they touch the open door is 
fiiuud in the numerous reports of official agents of CoVQgfl 
povernniLTits who have investigated, and who have resided in 
the country. I shall quote from some of these recent reports, 
without stating how they came into my possession, i-wi't 
that in no case did I obtain them from the men who prepared 
them. 

Dated, January 1G, 1918, 

Subject, Japanese Ways of Hampering Foreign Trade in 
Manchuria 
I have Hie honor to state that the Japanese in Manchuria not 
only eoDlrive special advantages for themselves in contravention of 
door principle — as reported from time to tune — but they 
manage in various waya to hamper the commercial operations of 
M and Americans through their control of public and 
quasi- public utilities, and through the questionable methods which 
they ore Willi"'.' to adopt in lighting foreign competitors. Their 
■py md DOOM system* arc very highly developed in this region 
and the movements of all foreigners are closely watched and re- 
ported to police head quart era. The information is Riven to the 
Japanese *lio are able f<> use it to tbe beat advantage. Between 
the Japanese secret service men who pester travelers with qua- 
liun.-. nnd Mrvetllaace, hotels which pry into one's private affairs 
■■ well na baggage, telephone operators who report con versa t ions, 
telegraph clerks who work similarly, the post office which opens 
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the correspondence, and railway employes who cooperate with the 
rest, there is not much about the foreign business man which is not 
known to the Japanese authorities. 

The most recent and interesting case in point is that of Mr. W. 
F. Thomas, agent of the Geo. A. Watson Tobacco Company of 
Danville, Virginia. He came to Manchuria last year to sell to- 
bacco. Upon his arrival he remarked to an American that lie 
had been followed by Japanese who were evidently bent on know- 
ing all about his business and he expressed the hope that the; 
would not pry into his trunks containing samples. The American 
replied that Mr. Thomas could consider himself fortunate if the 
Japanese did nothing more than examine his trunks; that they 
would not hesitate to steal them if they thought that this would 
hamper his business. Two days later Mr. Thomas reported that 
the trunk with all of his samples had been stolen while it mi 
in charge of the South Manchurian Railway. In a letter of Octo- 
ber 18, 1917, the Geo. A. Watson Tobacco Company described the 
incident as follows: "In August we sent our representative, Mr. 
W. F. Thomas, to the East to solicit business. In passing through 
Japan his sample trunk was robbed and every sample taken, the 
trunk being: afterward returned to him empty. This happened 
between Mukden and Antung on or about August 21 on the South 
Manchurian Railway. Mr. Thomas seems to think that the rob- 
bery was committed by the people in authority for the purpose 
of discouraging American business houses seeking to develop to- 
bacco business in Manchuria and China." This is by no means 
the first time that trunks or their contents have disappeared in 
this way, but the circumstances of this case are striking and sug- 
gestive. 

Japanese hotels in Manchuria because of the large subsidies 
which they receive and their special railway privileges have driven 
most other hotels out of business. The foreign commercial traveler 
therefore is in some Japanese hotel during most of his stay in 
Manchuria and is obliged to depend on them almost entirely. 
Some of these Japanese hotels have lately shown an open and 
decided hostility to Americans. An agent of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York went to Supingkai recently — since the Ishii 
mission was accomplished, in fact — and was met at the train by 
a runner from the Japanese hotel who asked him to stop there. 
He went along with the runner and when he arrived at the hotel 
there was some inquiry as to his nationality. He told the hotel 
people that he was an American. The hotel people replied: tt 0h. 
we thought that you were English; we are very sorry, but we have 
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room for you." He told them Dint uy kind of a room would 
bill they ret used absolutely to glVO billl any accommodation 
turned him away. Hi related this incident to an Ameriear 
veler Etot llit 1 Brittob-A m e rio n Tob a cco Company who moves 
iut a great deal in llns re-i.ni. The latter stated that he ha 
treated with so much contempt and discourtesy and rudenea 
nn 4 inn Iran al the Japanese hotels iu Manchuria that he had 
tin' habit of roistering oa an Englishman, and was thus able 
obtain accommodations and good sen-ice. 
The attitude of the Japanese telephone company here 1- 

witli Hie policy above described. The VUtOMgtt of the Stand 

oil Company has been trying for more than six months t 

m telephone installed. Two months ago the workmen wei 

the company's native agency, where oil is also stored, uml w 

meed their intention of putting in the telephone. Tl 

work shortly before lunch time anil wild that they wanted I 

their food on the premises. The Chinese agent refused I 

them cook it where they wanted to because he waa afraid Ilia 

iL'ht bwMM united. The Japanese Ibampon been or 

ly indiviiiiiit and went iiwuv, ud refuse now to put t lit- tele 

at all. This is not the only Japanese difficulty which the 

, bad however. At another place he called tor the long 

Npvioa in order to talk with the Tiehling agent, etc. 

port from Anlung some years ago, entitled: "Japane* 

Fraud, ns it affects the open door," I mentioned the ease of a 

British sawmill which was placed at a disadvantage Is competition 

with the Japanese mills on account of certain Japanese fraudulent 

practices. Not long afterward the British sawmill was deotmjeo' 

by tire uinler very nuclei mils circumstances. While nothing |H*i- 

tivo could be proven against the Japanese, there was excellent rea- 
son to believe that they were instrumental in causing the deslru 
tion. The same may be said of the tire here which destroyed t 
factory of the British- A menenn Tobacco Company. Like the Mr* 
which are occurring now along the waterfronts of America, 
Area above mentioned are difficult to trace, but Ibe pcoalhw a 

biiuiti jI orc o—ta neM just al tb... time of the eonflagrwtion t 

.-•■stive to say the least, and the occurrence of tin-" I 
in Manchuria du not encourage the investment of foreign capita 
in enterprises here. (Other instances given] 

While the blandishments of Viscount Islm were e.-ilculnled I 

how carefnlly the Japanese keep the "open door" ajar, 1 
much evidence tending to prove that the fraudulent and eun 
lirea of the Japanese in this region destroy the "equality i 
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commercial opportunity" which is supposed to exist, and mike 
the "open door" more fictitious than real. Several reports in tha 
regard have already been submitted and more are now in the 
course of preparation. Material in this connection is being con- 
stantly gathered and will be submitted from time to time in R» 
ports of this nature so that some adequate opinion may be formed 
as to just what extent the ''open door" is really open under the 
auspices of the Japanese in a region where their "special interests'' 
have now been formally recognized by the American Government 

Extracts from Report dated June 27, 1918 

Referring to my despatches to the Department Nos. 113, 125 
and 127, all sent through the Legation, I have the honor to further 
state that the Japanese enjoy special financial and commercial ad- 
vantages (in Manchuria) not only according to the local Chine* 
practice, but according to theory as well. In a recent conversa- 
tion with the (Chinese) Governor General concerning the failure 
of (Chinese) officials in this province to give Americans and 
Europeans the rights which are enjoyed by the Japanese, he prac- 
tically said that Americans should be the last to complain, as we 
formally and officially recognized Japan's special interests in this 
region and that we cannot be surprised when they take advantage 
of such a declaration and demand special treatment and get it 
I tried, of course, to give the Governor General the view of our 
recognition of special interests which our Government tried to offer, 
but he, like most Chinese, did not take the explanation as any- 
thing which really explained, and said that such a recognition of 
special interests must have meant something special and it implied 
that the Japanese had something which others could not expect 
to have, and therefore, why do we now expect itf I feel certaii 
now, as I wrote officially long before we recognized Japanese 
"special interests," that such a formal recognition will prove to 
be extremely embarrassing when we come to demand equal treat- 
ment with the Japanese, and the conversation above mentioned 
indicates the effect upon the Chinese official mind which the recogni- 
tion has had and which it is likely to have after the Japanese care- 
fully foster such a belief on the part of the Chinese. While the 
American government carefully sought to safeguard our interests 
by emphasizing the equal rights which are enjoyed according to 
the "open door" theory, the reiteration of this oft-repeated state- 
ment did not impress the Chinese 1/100 as much as the startling 
recognition of Japanese special interests which they take to meat 
something very special that somehow places the Japanese on t 
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higher political find commercial plane in the region to which this 
theory applies. 

Btncilnond is a copy of a letter about ihe special treatment of 
the Japanese as regards the limine nil situation here and a copy 
cl Hit reply received from the Special Delegate for Foreign Af- 
fairs (Chinese). Il will he seen from the latter that the Special 
Delegate shares the view of the Governor General that the Jap- 
anese are entitled to special treatment — probably because of their 
"special interests," although he does not expressly soy so. lie 
doe* say, however: 

"The general condition* relating to the merchants and cititent 
of your nation (America) are not the same a* those affecting t«« 
Japanese; therefore, they can be treated only in accordance icith 
mrrangements made for the Chinese. The method adopted is dif- 
ferent, but there is nothing in contravention of the exuting 
treat ie*." 

That tho Delegate for Foreign Affairs here should have the 
effrontery probably with the concurrence of the Governor General 
(for he seldom acts in such matters alonel to maintain in writing 
that American citizens are not entitled to the same treatment as 
the Japanese, is a matter of the gravest importance and calls fur 
Ihe most drastic diplomatic action, it seems to me. And this 
n.iti unlit by him has been made in spite of the repeoted and em- 
phatic declaration on Ihe part of this office that we demand and 
will insist upon equal rights. 

The aoReapondsnee enclosed will also show that the Chinese 
■uihoniirs here, prior to June Sth, warned the Japanese Consul 
General about the danger of accepting notes issued by the Bank 
of Territorial Development, requesting bun to notify the Japanese 
merchants accordingly. On June 13th he (the Delegate for Foreign 
Affairs) said that he was just about to write to this office in this 
regard. It is probable that he bad uo such intention, and if lie 
did have any neb intention the question arises as to why the 
Japanese Consul General should have the information so far in 
advance of all others. His letter to me was dated June 13th and 
preened on the evening of that day, yet he says that all holdings 
of Americans (of the bank notes) should be reported to him be- 
fore the 14th, an absolute impossibility. 

When the Bank of Territorial Development was closed, tts notes 
immediately dropped in value and many refused to accept them 
at sny price. The Japanese, knowing that they were safe on 
•erount of their preferential treatment in such mailers— ns has 
been frequently reported by this office — bought the depreciated 
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notes at a heavy discount, and foreign firms sold at a loss in oris 
to avoid being loaded down with paper worthless to them. Ttai 
office assured all Americans concerned that every effort would ke 
made to have all notes redeemed for them on the same terms * 
for the Japanese, but they felt that the Japanese have such i 
hold throughout China as well as in Manchuria that there is no 
real assurance of equal treatment. When the Japanese float the 
British and American governments, and British and America* 
in China lose confidence in their governments' willingness or ability 
to protect them, it is, I believe, high time that some decisive wk 
definite steps be taken to dispel such impressions and to maintia 
the dignity and prestige of these two great occidental nation. 
The Japanese also should be made to see that they cannot tied 
a march on their Allies in any such manner and obtain special 
advantages from the Chinese government and use them in drmBf 
out their western competitors. The enclosed correspondence tad 
the letters in this connection received and sent by my Briuai 
colleague are absolutely identical. We decided to take shmflar 
action in order to bring the greater pressure to bear upon the local 
Chinese authorities, and we now both agreed that all local resources 
are exhausted and have decided to present the whole matter to 
our respective Legations for settlement. The question has reached 
a very critical stage and requires the strongest kind of diplomat* 
pressure, as predicted in my previous despatches. 

That the situation described in reports on this subject is incom- 
patible with the "open door" theory is very evident The "opei 
door" in China is a trap-door for us to fall through when th* 
Japanese are ready to release the spring. They are perfecting 
the apparatus from day to day and unless adequate steps ire 
taken we shall assuredly be the victims. 

As the Governor General and the Delegate for Foreign Affairs 
are thoroughly acquainted with the views of my colleague ind 
myself, and as we have repeatedly expressed ourselves concerninc 
the equal rights which we demand for British and Americans 
and, as both the Chinese officials not only disregard but aeon 
the representations which we have made, it is time for 
to be exerted from above, if such a thing is possible. . 

As the Japanese have secured a deposit of three million;: eoW 
yen to cover any loss which they may incur by accepting the <fc^ 
predated paper currency here — a fact not denied by the Delegate 
for Foreign Affaris in his letter, a copy of which is enclosed— it 
may be that the Americans and British can secure a similar depoeaL 
or that the suggestion of one might bring the Chinese to 
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Some of the Salt Ga belle money, in fact, might be retained 1 
this purpose in foreign banks. A proposition like this i 
readily aolve the problem. Some solution niu*t be found if Eui 
pi-nn nikI American linns nre to enjoy that ''equahty of i 
mcrcial opportunity" which in supposed to exist. 

It is most significant that, after the publication in China a 
tin- l-msing-Ishii Agreement and the interpretations given t 
thiit instrument by the Japanese iiilicUils and propaganda 
there, Chinese officials in regions with spheres claimed by 
Japan began to act m accordance with Ihe Japanese con- 
oeption of the agreement. Incidents of discriminate 
against other foreigners in Manchuria, and especially again) 
Americana, were more numerous and provocative than : 
merly. These incidents became bo frequent and pointed I hi 
the American consul-general at Mukden, on April 9, 
i ruction as follows: 

As several Americans in this district ban nsked what altitude 
they should lake toward the impudenl and aggressive Japanese 
officials and spies in this region [Manchuria], I should appreciate 
some expression from ihe Department on this subject, which is 
Likely to become very importnni. I see no reason why the Japa- 
nese Government should not be asked to instruct their detectives 
ami other official* in such a way that their objectionable and in- 
sullni- activities mny at lens! he mitigated. 

'. h'tiuT incident showing Japanese particular contempt 

a Manchuria occurred at Mukden in April. 

1915, at the time the twenty-one demands were being pressed 

I by the Japanese Government, and when lbs Jap 

anrae presa was representing America as being oppoavd 

the demands. This was a demonstration conducted by 

anew troops in-fore the American eonaalate U Mukden, n 
was officially reported as follows: 

. . . ihe other party [of Japanese troops], two score or so, 
turned off the main street and proceeded lo the American <"on- 

■ ■ i- is a group of old temple huildiiigs with 
raised gateway facing a rslhcr wide str.vt. Tliis bed] Oi 
halted directly in front of the Cousulate, and the commauding 
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officer stood in the raised gateway directing them while tkj 
maneuvered for some fifteen minutes. The American flag was fly- 
ing overhead. After a time the soldiers were marched away. 

It is to be emphasized that this demonstration took place nav 
the climax of the negotiations over the Twenty-One Demand* 
just before Japan delivered her ultimatum to China and bega 
to move troops into Manchuria. Further ... it was the chum 
of a series of outrages [against Americans] by Japanese subjects, 
which had occurred during recent years in Manchuria, and for 
which I believe no real satisfaction had been obtained. These it- 
eluded an assault upon the American Consul at Dalny, an assault 
upon the American Consul at Newchwang, an attack upon the wife 
of the American Consul-General at Mukden. Of course these in- 
cidents all served the purpose of helping to convince the Chine*, 
who are so impressionable in matters of this kind, that Ameria 
had given up interest in Manchuria, and even that America if 
willing to submit to what would appear to Chinese, at least, i 
deliberate and official affront. 

The truculence of Japanese in China, and especially in 
Manchuria and Shantung has been growing ever since the 
Russo-Japanese War, but it attained a climax in 1918. The 
conduct of Japanese officials and troops in Manchuria led to 
many unpleasant incidents. I overheard a colloquy between 
British and American officials there. 

"The Japanese act now as if they own this country," re- 
marked one. 

"Yes, only they would not dare act in Japan as they do 
here," was the reply, "for in that case the foreign govern- 
ments would make a fuss." 

One of the most striking demonstrations of this attitude of 
Japanese, or one that caused more than usual indignation 
among other foreigners, was the experience of a young woman 
attached to the Irish mission at Changchun. Her story, as 
reported in writing to the nearest British consul, follows: 

Irish Mission, Changchun, 
October 3rd, 191S. 
Sir, 

Yesterday afternoon I went for a walk. After a mile or two 
I struck the South Manchuria Railway line at a point I ahouW 
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judcc lo be two or three miles west of Changchun station. There 
j wan ■ good palh along by Ihe side of tfaa railway and I decided 
-to return home that way as I bad done before on several occasions 
|i i nr hindrance. 1 had gone about a mile and was just 
about I" leave t lie railway line by a rood [tuning south Utwwdi 
^ U»o Mission House, when I met three Japanese soldiers cotmng 
- from the direction of Changchun station. I was about to pass 
quietly "I. when one of them blocked my way and pushed me back 
with his hand, shouting something unintelligible. I thought that 
■ merely taking advantage of ni.v being alone and un- 
: to indulge in some horse play, so stood my grand. 
They could apeak no English and only a word or two of Chinese. 
After 11 rather froillet-s argument in which they were rude and 
unpleasant. I decided discretion waa the belter part of valour, and 
tuned tn ijo hack llic way I had come only to find that way also 
» barred by one of Ihe "ihcr soldiers, who threatened to strike me 
if ! attempted to pass. There was an embankment on either side. 
I prodded that I must be allowed either (o go bark or go for- 
ward and mi thereupon struck forcibly by the soldier in front. 
I regret I lost ray temper and struck ihe man across the face with 
my walking slick. Willi that ihe three of them fell upon me. 
Tliey broke my stick in two and bent me with it. They hufTeled 
me about ihe face and head, threw me down and dragged me by 
the hair of the head. They pulled out quantities of my briir and 
■ broke my combs with the force of their blows. Tlui ' 

jetted me to a humiliating search, ostensibly for bombs, the de- 
tails uf which I do not care to enter into, and finally bound me 
with a rope and marched me to barracks. While itasdiag in the 
barracks, bound in such a way that 1 was almost chuUiiH-, RWtil- 
injr the arrival of Ihe superior officer, two soldiers from among 
the crowd which had gathered around me struck me across the 
faee with great force. 1 have the marks of their blows atil! upon 
me. 

When the officer arrived on the scene he ordered me to be un- 
ind and brought into ItU office, and I roust admit thai from 
* on, although I was detained for over three hours and in- 
I by ibiM or four officials, including the Vice Consul, I 
I M further ill treatment. 
I should like lo emphasize the following facts: That the port 
«f lite line where I was walking was nowhere near any bridses, 
monition dumps or war materials of any kind: that I was struck 
Inrt by the soldier and that apart from the one blow in self defense 
I offend no resistance lo arrest; tbnt after I was bound and help- 
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less I was stuck repeatedly on the head and face and was asratai 
gratuitously in the barracks by soldiers who had not teen tk 
circumstances of my arrest. 

I can see now that to walk along the railway line under pis> 
ent conditions was a mistake as there may be regulations forfeit 
ding it of which I was unaware, but I had walked that way sevml 
times before without being molested. Granting even that my anal 
was justifiable, the brutality with which it was effected and the wt 
speakable conduct of the soldiers subsequent to it were utterij 
indefensible and inexcusable. 

Much as I resent the intolerable indignity* to which I have bea 
subjected I would be glad to avoid the publicity involved in brief- 
ing the matter before you, Sir, but I feel that it is my duty at » 
British subject to bring the facts to your notice. I have also aoqgkt 
the advice of the only Anglo-Saxon diplomatic agent at pre** 
in Changchun, W. M. Palmer, Esq., Commercial Attache* to tk 
American Legation, who strongly recommends your being inforwd 
of the occurrence. I have therefore written you full details ■ 
the hope that you may be able to take the steps necessary to scant 
satisfaction for this and to avoid similar outrages against othen 
of my countrymen resident in Manchuria. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

On receipt of this report, a British consular officer went to 
Changchun to make an investigation. He was treated rudely 
by the Japanese consul there, but he obtained most of the 
facts, which he reported to the British legation at Peking. 
As usual in such instances, the Japanese press tried to ob- 
scure and misrepresent the incident. The ''Manchuriao 
Daily News," organ of the South Manchurian Railway, pub- 
lished in its issue of October 22, 1918 : 

Another Unpleasant Affair Near Changchun 

We are sorry to have to report another unpleasant affair, th» 
time involving a British lady missionary at Changchun. The in- 
cident would have been passed over by us if the matter had not 
been carried to the British Legation at Peking. 

On the 2nd inst., about G p. m., after the shadows of dusk 
sufficiently deepened as to make it difficult to tell the people! 
faces, the figure of some one taking a walk up and down the no- 
way track at Shihipu, about three miles south of Changchun, cooid 
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• made tint. Lately the fish plates and rivets of the railway 
ark* had often been found removed lo the menace of the railway 
ftffii-. The stranger wan found to be a British lady missionary 
siding nt Changchun, who, when challenged by one of the Jnpft- 
•ae patrolling soldiers made as if to deal a blow on the soldier 
ith a rnne carried in hand. This only strengthened the suspicion 
' the Japanese soldier, and the lady was taken to the Railway 
nurd Ofltce, then to the Oendarmery, and lastly lo the Consular 
uli.e. The lady wiis found in a temper, but, it is said, finally 
run! her own indiscretion in strolling along the railway track 
'ler dark. Shs was allowed to po home without further ado. 

l! transpired Inter on that a complaint about an alleged insult 
i a Hritish lady wns lodged with the British Consul General, 

ukden. mha bwtenad bj paMB to duugdtn and saw Japanese 
onaul Ynmiirnpuelii. demanding an apology from I tie offending 
ipnCM soldier, Mr. Yamououehi expressed his wonder how it 
■a that the lady who had owned her own indiscretion and gone 
MM should lay a complaint, but promised to look into tbe truth 
r tbr rase lor himself. Mr. O'Brien Butler, the British Consul 
— tra l, then n'turned to Mukden. Before hearing from the J a pa- 
rte Consul at Changchun, a. version of tbe incident, as rendered 
i' the lady missionary, was transmitted to the British Legation, 
eking, and the i-aae was duly referred to the Japanese Legation 
roplc. Thereupon the Legation authorities asked the Consular 
tuple at Changchun for particulars, and the matter was very 
■ ne into. 



We -li.nild like to hear the story of the other side or at least 
•me official account of the regrettable incident before committing 
jrselvcs (o any renin ike. ll"»eier, we are nevertheless sorry 
mi aiinther BPplwJtntrj should have thus been added. 

It may be well for us to publish that a Japanese soldier on 
on i> only alive to duty and respects no person. This trait is 
:u d! tin' points that make the Japanese soldiers formidable, 
or instance, inside u war zone or even a closely guarded none, 
bo fails to respond to a challenge, especially after night- 
ill, made by a Japanese sentry or patrol will be courting the 
iuger of being fired at.— Ed. M. D. N. 

Of the scores of specific occurrences that I have informa- 
on of from official sources, I mention one that illustrates 
3c phase of the constant efforts of Japan to establish actual 
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sovereignty in China and to force the nationals of other na- 
tions to recognize it. I quote from an official report, dated 
June, 1918 : 

Recently . . . , a British subject who represents one of tk 
largest of British firms in the East in this territory (Manehnmi 
and who is well known personally to the inhabitants of this regka, 
was traveling on a train of the South Manchurian Railway. Ok 
of the Japanese train officials, after having been very impnfat 
in making inquiries regarding the passenger's personal affairs mi 
business, demanded to see his passport. The passenger was Mt 
accustomed to carry his passport, as it is not required by tk 
Chinese authorities and he is well known. He even was knon 
to the train employes from having traveled so frequently on tfef 
line. When he could not produce a passport he was treated viti 
indignity and violence by the train employes. When the tna 
reached Changchun, he was taken to a police station (Japanese) 
and detained there for several hours and subjected to various ex- 
aminations. He was refused an interpreter. He was finally taka 
before the Japanese Consul, who, so the British subject reports, 
said: "In the view and contention of the Japanese GovernmeoS 
you are in Japanese territory (the railway zone) and must sub- 
mit to the Japanese, who are the ruling authority in the Blast ud 
must be obeyed." The Japanese Vice Consul said that be had in- 
structions that no foreigner was to be allowed to travel on tkf 
South Manchurian Railway without having a passport visaed by t 
Japanese Consul. He also told the Britisher that he could not re- 
main in Changchun without having his passport visaed by the Jip» 
anese consulate there. It may be interesting to state that the tin 
for which his Britisher traveled is a strong competitor in the Oriat 
of the big Japanese sugar factors. 

Recently a special agent of the United States Department of 
Commerce made a summary of the disabilities under whicb 
American merchants now operate in Manchuria and Shan- 
tung, as follows : 

1. Delays at the Japanese banks. Shroffs of America 
and other foreign firms are made to wait while Japanese tit 
given prompt attention. 

2. Holding of goods at the ports of entry and railway sta- 
tions on various pretexts, while goods snipped by or coo- 
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signed to Japanese merchants are moved and handled 
promptly. 

3. Similar delays at Kobe, Japan, and at other points of 
transhipment, where cargo snipped by or consigned to Ameri- 
can firms is held up, while cargo snipped by or consigned to 

Mpaaess firms is iiimv<! promptly. 

4. Special favors accorded by the railways in China under 
Japanese control to Japanese shippers, including uu obscure 
system of rebates. 

5. Subjection of Chinese to a '"graft" system, except those 
vrbo work in with the Japanese. 

6. Encroachments on Chinese business and property, except 
those who work in with the Japanese. 

7. Evasion of local Chinese taxes by Japanese traders and 
merchants, while other foreign merchants and the Chinese 
have to pay them. 

8. Manipulation of public utilities controlled by Japanese, 
Hkc postal and telephone and telegraph communications, to 
give mhantage to Japanese merchants. 

9. Taking advantage of the war censorship and the circum- 
stances which have caused mails from America destined to 
China and other places in the Orient to be turned over to the 

■ postal authorities in Japan to be forwarded, to 
delay the business mail of American firms trading in China 
Slid other Oriental countries, to learn the business secrets of 
those firms, and to use the information thus gained to obtain 
I hi' business for Japanese firms; and similar use of telegraph 
and other communications controlled by Japan. 

111. Refusing space in Japanese ships to American cargo in 
order to give advantage to competing Japanese firms, and 
giving lower rates or rebates to Japanese shippers than are 
given to competing American firms. 

11. Counterfeiting of the trade-marks and other (list in- 
guishing features of well-known American manufactured ar- 
ticles and the extensive sale in China of inferior Japanese 
imitations of those articles. 
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A large volume could be filled with specific citations of < 
\ evidence and proofs of the allegations contained in that sum- 
^mary. Many of the matters it mentions have in recent years • 
become the occasion of action and recommendations by Amer- < 
ican commercial organizations in China. The delay and 
wrong uses of American mails made possible by the censor- 
ship in Japan finally caused, in 1918, the American Govern- 
ment to order. that American mails destined to China should 
be sent by American ships only, and that they should not be 
transhipped at Japan, thereby avoiding their being over- 
looked by Japanese. The reason for this transhipment of 
American mails was to save time. For instance, ships from 
America touch first at Yokohama, then proceed to Kobe and 
Nagasaki, with stops at each port. By taking the mails off I 
ship as soon as it reaches Yokohama, and sending them on by 
rail to Shimonoseki, thence by Japanese ship to Shanghai, or 
by rail through Korea and Manchuria to Tientsin and Peking. 
several days can be saved. Also, during the war, many Amer- 
ican and British ships, and Japanese mail ships from Amer- 
ica, proceeded from Nagasaki to Manila before going to 
Shanghai, and the China mails and passengers were trans- 
ferred. 

The manipulation of Japanese shipping in the China and 
trans-Pacific trade during the war against American and 
other foreign commerce was the cause of bitter complaints. 
I quote from a consular report on this subject : 

Subject : Shipping Activities of Japanese in the Far East 
Aug. 31, 1917. 

Much complaint is made regarding Japan's unfair methods. The 
Japanese have their national characteristics, and they may be ex- 
pected to exploit every form of what we may consider questionable 
trade maneuvering in accomplishing their ends. This should be 
taken for granted, and should be met and overcome by the demon- 
strated superior abilities which Americans are capable of display- 
ing. . . . 

In the enclosed memorandum, an alert and active trader has sum- 
marized a number of startling shipping reports, all of which, I 
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J and believe, may be supported, in a general sense, con- 
fidentially, by affidavits. 

I qnott from the annual report of the American Association 
of China made on December 29, 1914: 

Turning now from trade in general tu some particular consider- 
ations — what is the outlook 1 American cotton formerly held a 
premier (WTfitMfl in Manchuria. Under Itussiun DC0HpltiOB| M] 
nation stood on an equal touting in Manchuria. The miaa jtltWi 
m were assessed against all and faaUMti tot distributing 
goods and doing business in general were satisfactory. Now il is 
all changed. I'ndcr Japanese administration, no chance to advance 
its own trade is overlooked and to competitors the means taken 
fcljm In be a depurture from fair trading. In fact, they con- 
stitute a mnsl serious violation of the open dour principle on which 
the diplomacy of the United Stales in China is based. Japanese 
nini|»'!iiiun takes the form .>!' u system of rebates not only in 
tui^lii mill steamer rates, but in NBHHMI of duties and charges 
nhiih lire nsscsaed against all other nations. In addition lo ihis 
niiiiiv bm of petty annoyances have been worked out for ihe 
non-Japanme trader, and the imitation of established trade-marks 

Now that the Japanese are in Shantung, not the mere foethoU 
that the Germans held at Tsinglau, but with an appareni dcler- 
mination to dominate the Province, the same tactics may he ex- 
■ > it would be exactly in line with the course employed 
in Korea and Manchuria. With Dulny on the northern promontory 
• ml Wngtan on the southern Japan dm secured a potential enn- 
"' trade of North China from the BmHjM frontier lo 
the Yangtze upon whose valley her traders have long cast BOTi t W H 
pyes. In this connection il will become apparent that not only 
ourselves, but other nationalities face a loss of trade. 



The apprehensions expressed about 
enpation of Shantung have been fully 

' riean Association of Chini 
tentative American residents of al 
Fh* American Chamber of Commerce 
implies, is nunposcil of business iu-'ti 
sera of the chamber in 1918 were: J. 
Robert Dollar Company, President : W. 



results of Japan's oc- 
ju-stified by KWOtt 

is composed of repre- 
and o'-i-u j ..n i.-n -^. 

of China, as its name 

principally. The offi- 
Huruhl Dollar, (>F the 
C. Spraguc, manager 
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of the Standard Oil Company, Vice-Preiident ; J. W. Gib 
gher, of the United States Steel Products Company, Tie* 
urer; J. B. Powell, of " Millard's Review,' ' Secretary. Tto 
chamber recently made public the following letter: 

Shanghai, December 16, 1913. 
Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, 

American Minister to China, 
Peking. 
Dear Sir: 

The American Chamber of Commerce of China, several members 
of which organization have interests in Tsingtao, have the boa* 
to draw your urgent attention to the terms on which the Japtnoi 
Government has declared its readiness to restore the Leased Terri- 
tory of Kiaochow to China and to what in our opinion would to 
their inevitable consequence to American interests in North Cfeui 

You will recall that the Note relative to the Leased Territory 
presented by the Japanese Minister to the Chinese Governmeri 
y/ in the autumn of 1917 stated — we quote the translation published 
by the "Japan Chronicle" on November 8th, 1917 — that : 

"When after the termination of the present war the leased terri- 
tory of Kiaochow Bay is completely left to the free disposal of 
Japan, the Japanese Government will restore the said leased tern 
tory to China under the following conditions: 

"1. The whole of Kiaochow Bay to be opened as a commerail 
port. 

"2. A concession under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan to 
be established at a place to be designed by the Japanese Goven- 
ment. 

"3. If the foreign powers desire it, an international concesioi 
may be established. 

"4. As regards the disposal to be made of the buildings idJ 
properties of Germany and the conditions and procedures relator, 
thereto, the Japanese Government shall arrange the matter by mntttl 
agreement before the restoration." 

We submit that in view of actual developments there these ten* 
'' would amount in reality to the absolute control of Tsingtao aa4 
its hinterland by the Japanese and would in effect be equiTiM 
from a business point of view, to outright annexation of the Part 
and to virtual annexation of the Province by the Japanese Goren* 
ment. For the concession which the Japanese intend to derail 
is that part of Tsingtao in which the commerce of the Port * 
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inevitably centered, namely the district" surrounding the harbor, 
tbe Custom* House, and the proposed new railway goods station. 
The part of Hie town left for an international concession would be 
the present residential district and tins could he rendered valueless 
{ram the point of view of revenue by such ''disposal" as is proved 
in clause 4 of the terms quoted above, winch would mn include 
the Public Slaughter House ami the Electricity Station. 

The evidence for this view of Japanese intention is unmistakable 
and patrol. It meets the eyes in business houses, banks, schools 
auod tea-houses, and private residences, all tbe outcome of an adroitly 
asonceived uud rapidly executed pragma designed entirely to oc- 
fli|iv ami effectively to enrirti tbe district essential to trade and 
vattimcree. What Japanese control of wharves, railways and Cus- 
toms Houses would menu, has, we submit, been amply illustrated 
til Ualtiy ami Manchuria, where are practically no prospects what- 
ever of American or other "foreign" participation in business 
■^vbirli uliould be open to all. 

Accordingly we urge that if non-Japanese subjects are to have 
•Squal opportunities with the Japanese for business in Tsingtao 
ami the Province of Mlmntunc as n whole, the whole port nhoiilrl 
!«• either internal localised or restored to tbe Chinese Government, 
■.nil further thai in either gage, if the Japanese be given the OBOke 
f location tor their concession all wharves, railways and Customs 
louse should he kept from [heir control. 

We urge this not on behalf of American interests in Tsingtao, 
ut on behalf of those of Shanghai and Tientsin, the export and 
import trade of which wmild be seriously handicapped were eon- 
1 of this port and of I lie Shantung Railway and its proposed ex- 
Utm to be vested in Japanese hands, to be made the hinge of 
Open Door for Japanese only. In view of the recent datdoBH 
tneots in America and tin probability of an almost immediate 
Ouacuasion of the Far Eastern situation as a whole u-c feel sure 
that you will appreciate the urgency of this memorandum. 

La to the preference of this Chamber in reference to the future 
Sirrpoaition of this former Herman leased property, we are in favor 
>f making it a real international settlement with all harbor facilities 
I waterfront privileges under ihe absolute control of an in- 
ternational commission. As soon aa onr special committee can make 
further investigation of Ibis matter of international control, we 

all lake pleasure in sending to you copies of our memorandum 

id recommendations. 

At yon are doubtless aware, detailed informatiou corroborating 
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and illustrating our views is already in the possession of the Am* 
ican Government, but should you require further or specific pa 
ticulars, we shall be ready to supply them. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) American Chamber of Commerce of Chua 

I include an extract from a letter written by an America 
business man who has resided at Tsingtau before and duiif 
the war, and the comment of the office of the American Cai 
mercial Attache to China on the letter. The letter was writta 
in July, 1917 (my italics) : 

If you want to do some real good to American business mat 
would be well for you to find some means to transport merehtnia 
to and from China, without compelling a shipper to have a Japn* 
connection in order to ship his goods. It is very nice for the De- 
partment of Commerce to send men abroad to gather informal)* 
and to maintain a foreign service, but the whole purpose is bat 
capped because of lack of shipping facilities. If a buyer buys goifc 
here in north China he is at the mercy of the foreign steamship la* 
entirely, the agents of which are likewise merchants who want ft| 
market their own goods. The same thing applies to imports. . • 
The plain truth is, if you don't buy through the Japanese here, J* 

can't ship your goods. Ask Mr. , who says he cannot fly tk 

American flag, nor put a sign in English on his gate-post because i 
the Japanese regulations. 

Comment of Commercial Attache. 

I am in receipt of your communication of Sept. 7, enclosing* 
letter from Tsingtau, dated July 27 and addressed to the Deparuis* 
of Commerce and Labor. You ask me for my opinion as to wbetej 
or not the statements made in the enclosure are justified. In mfl*i 
parts I believe the statements are justified by facts. Japan app«a* 
to be doing everything within her power to strengthen her positi* 
in China, before the conclusion of the war. The Japanese GoTeM* 
ment evidently has instructed Japanese shipping companies to da- 
criminate against shippers of other than Japanese nationality. I 
make this statement as a result of evidence furnished me by Anafr 
can merchants in China. Several American firms have informed at 
that they have been refused space on Japanese steamers for etfg* 
which space was subsequently given to Japanese firms. A very 
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n complaint no the pari of American firms in China is that goods 
transit through Kobe either to or from the United States and 
inn, arc often held unnecessarily ttt Kobe, while the transshipment 
foods shipped by Japanese firms on the same ships and destined 
or from the same ports, is expedited. One firm informed me that 
lain materials for a heating plant, shipped from the United States 
A destined to Peking, via Kobe, lay in Kobe for three mouths, 
ring which time Japanese firms were bidding on the same mate- 
Is at Peking and offering immediate delivery. American firm* in 
ant/h<u ifoM that shipments of ateel and iron from the V. S. to 
ma, cw Japa.nr.ie ships during the past two years, have been ar- 
my short, the Japanese shipping companies willingly paying all 
iins for such shortages. In one case n Japanese ship was beached 
Japan, and the cargo of American irou and steel billed to Ameri- 
1 firms in China, was removed and the claims of these firms was 
id in full. These methods were used to secure all possible stocks 
American iron and steel for the Japauese ship-building industry. 
American merchants in China also state that Japanese shipping 
n panics use information secured through shipping documents of 
nenenn Anns to assist Japanese merchants. Another source of 
bnrrassment to American shippers comes in practices of the 
pancse in Taingtau and Dinron. . . . 

On the whole, it appears that Japan is doing everything possible 
the United States to make it appear that America will have noth- 
[ to tear from Japanese pnramnuntcy in China, or, in ullirr 
rds, that a so-called Japanese Monroe Doctrine in Asia will guar- 
tt* to America equality of trade opportunity in China. Further- 
ire, it appears that Japan is also trying to convince the American 
blic that it will fare well with Japanese control of Pacific ship- 
ig. Unfortunately, Japan's acts in Chins are not, in any sense, 
keeping with tin: representations made through her agencies nml 
Opaganda in the United States. Here in China, Japan is doing 
trything possible to block American enterprise and to force Amer- 
n trade with China to pass through Japanese channels. ... I 
ir that protests to Japan ni this time will be futile. Our most 
tctivu recourse tics in providing such American shipping and 
wr facilities as will conserve our trade independence. 

The discrimination of Japanese shipping companies during 
B war against merchandise shipped to, from or through other 
reign firms in China, was especially noticeable also on the 
tngtze River. This question of ships as a means for the pro- 
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motion, or the obstruction, of foreign trade is one of tit 
mendous importance to the American nation ; for ships or tie 
lack of them can be made to interpose handicaps to trade* 
effectual as discriminating tariff or taxation regulations. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE SIBERIAN QUESTION 

ia and the Eastern question — -Their close relation — Development* 
iussia'a collapse — Japan and intervention— The attitude of Kua- 
The propaganda for intervention — Japan's Bounding of the Allies 
ude of France — Great Dritain's attitude — .Japan and Germany 
[er of a combination- — The interests of China — The menace to 
-Japan's proposal to intervene exclusively —Motives of Great 
i and France — Effort to obtain America's assent — A flood of 
anda— America's interest analyzed — Importance of protecting 
atie peoples — Territorial proximity — The old diplomacy at work 
ieion of Japan— Rejection of the one nation plan— Change of Ja- 
■ttitude — Conversion from asset to liability. 

[BKRIA is bound up inextricably with the far-Eastern 
problem, and when, following the collapse of govern- 
ment in Russia in 1917, disorder extended to Russia's 
c territories, it reacted strongly on the international 
■e of power in that region, and came at onee into the 
>w of the politics of the Great War. 
an was the more sensitive of the meaning and possibili- 
' these developments. There is much evidence that the 
Government hardly knew how to take them at first, 
ded one way, the disorganization of Russia complicated 
;'s position in world polities seriously. From another 
of view, the inability of the new Russian Government 
iteet the outlying territories of the old empire, and their 
icsa as separate governments, might bring a great oppor- 
■ for Jupan's expansion on the continent. This pros- 
vas so alluring that for a time it almost diverted Jap- 
•nlion from China. Two schools of opinion quickly 
i Japan on this question, having the common object 
283 
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of gaining advantage for Japan, but differing as to the 
ures to be taken to accomplish that end. 

Sifted down, the course which almost unanimously would 
have been indorsed by Japanese sentiment was to send a hip 
military force into Siberia, occupy that country as far to the 
east as seemed practicable and expedient, use the period of 
occupation to intrench Japanese interests there, prolong the 
period of occupation as long as possible, and then to use the 
position so gained as a trading proposition at the genenl 
peace settlement. But there were difficulties in the way of 
putting this policy into effect. For Japan to have acted in- 
dependently would have caused serious complications witk 
strong nations in the Allied group. The situation perhapi 
can be made clear by an analysis of the overlapping national 
interests and sensibilities that were involved. 

If Japan alone had sent troops into Siberia and had occu- 
pied that territory, without doubt it would be construed bf 
the greater part of the Russian people as a thinly-masked en- 
croachment. Russians would assuredly believe that Japan's 
ultimate purpose was acquisition of the territory so occupied 
by the same process that Germany was then using in the west 
of Russia, and Japan used in Korea, Manchuria and Shantung. 
Russians profoundly distrust Japan, which nation they regard 
as absolutely autocratic and imperialistic in form of govern- 
ment and national aims. At that juncture the great masses of 
Russians, however keenly they felt that they must for the 
time accept the unsatisfactory peace with Germany, would be 
less resentful of German penetration than of a similar Japan- 
ese penetration. As between a European or an Asiatic foreign 
domination of them, Russians will prefer to be controlled by 
a white civilization. That is the fundamental psychology of 
this juxtaposition with Russians en masse. Allied "assist- 
ance" of Russia, which took the shape of an Asiatic invasion 
of Russia's far-Eastern possessions by a nation which only • 
decade before was at war against Russia in that region, prob- 
ably would have dried up any remaining sentiments of aym- 
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:p»thy for the Allied war aims among Russians and inclined 
tiii-rn to accept Germany's efforts at conciliation and peace- 
ful penetration of Russia in Europe, and would provide Ger- 
man agents in Russia with a potent anti-Allies argument. 
.At thai time the military situation in Europe was precarious, 
Jim I it was thought to be very inexpedient to risk turning 
Russian sentiment wholly against the Allies. Moreover, the 
IttKMstiofl imd numerous other aspects which affected the in- 
pvettl (if other nations and world conditions after the war. 

The ides that Japan should intervene in Siberia was first 
jwlMiucti in the summer of 1917. It always is interesting to 
-watch Japan's publicity propaganda in its handling ol not 
matters. In this case the device of having the suggestion ap- 
fwar to come from another power was used. The first pub- 
licity that I noticed was in telflgrami from London to the 
press in Japau and America, stilting that the British and 

government* were becoming anemy iit developments 

in Siberia, ami they might a.sk Japan to intervene there. 
These despatches probably were inspired by the Japanese eui- 
IWMfty at London, and served to stiirt djadUBOO "f tin' ones- 
tion. Apparently the press propaganda, which continued in 
a* desultory way during the summer and autumn of I'M? Imd 
3bo definite official foundation until Japan gave it that by ad- 
dressing a note to several of the Allied nations and to the 
flutes, in December, W17. I have seen what purports 
^o be a copy, or rough draft, of that note. It pointed out 
certain all na, and suggested terms for Japan 

providing troops to "preserve order" and to protect the 
.Allied interests in Siberia- Japan disclaimed any purpose of 
territorial annexation* or permanent occupation, but she 
■awifc""' that her paramount position with respect to China 
l-be recognized, and that she w aw bl have exclusive eon- 
nioiis for mining and timber exploitation and fisheries in 
U-ru Silieria. In return, Japan engaged to aid in protect - 
r the •vonnmic and political interests of the Allied nations 
European Russia. 
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This action of the Japanese Government brought attentki 
to the question, and compelled the Allied Powers to outliv 
their positions. In this connection it should be remembered 
that the United States was not technically one of the AIM 
nations, as the American Government had reserved inde- 
pendence of action and had not entered into any agreements 
or alliances with the nations it jointly was making war witk 
It was a foregone conclusion that Italy and the lesser Euro- 
pean belligerents on the side of the Allies would agree to 
Japan's actions in the East in exchange for a promise that 
Japan would support their special desires in Europe. Tto 
left only Great Britain and Prance to be dealt with. 

The national policy of Prance at that juncture can be ptf 
^ in a sentence, "Get Alsace and Lorraine back!" Everythiaf 
was subordinated to that object and to making France seem* 
after the war. Prance had virtually no interests that «* 
directly affected by the Manchurian and eastern Siberian 
questions except as the loss or alienation of Siberia wouM 
affect Russia's ultimate solvency. Prance's investments i* 
Russia were a grave consideration, and the revolutionary 
Government in Russia already had given intimation of i 
thought to repudiate the empire's debts. As to French eco- 
nomic opportunities in Manchuria, they years before hid 
^ been traded off for the recognition by other powers of 
France's special position in South China. French sentiment 
seemed vaguely to connect a Japanese intervention in Siberii 
with a restoration of former conditions and a sustaining of 
*' the financial obligations of the Imperial Russian Government 
It was however by no means certain that a Japanese occupy 
tion of eastern Siberia would accomplish that, and it might 
have an opposite effect by angering the Russians against 
their former allies. It was of course certain that the Jap- 
anese Government would not bestir itself or make any sacri- 
fices to save or protect French investments in Russia ; indeed 
it safely can be assumed that Japan is indifferent whether 
these investments are lost or recovered. Japan was anxiocf 
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io secure Russia's war indebtedness to Japanese, which would 
be assured by a Japanese occupation of Siberia. At the mo- 
ment the French view of world politics was obscured by the 
German peril, and, moreover, the Eastern question means 
comparatively little to France. Id the abstract, if uo other 
matters were involved, French statesmen probably would in- 
cline to restrain Japan's expansion on the continent of Asia, 
although France 's economic reasons for opposition arc less 
than those of Great Britain. 

Great Britain's attitude toward the Siberian (met 
been perplexing at times, and it seems to have been actuated 
solely by imperial expediency. As a separate and dttaehad 
proposition, the British Government probably would not want 
Japan to enter Siberia, for such action will tend further to 
impair British position and prestige in China Hut I hi- Ml> 
lapse of Russia and the opening of a way for German political 
influence, arid possibly a combined Gorman and Turkish mili- 
tary pressure, to reach India, had at that time exposed mat 
part of the British Empire dangerously. With the ■ 
tion in Europe as it was then, Great Britain could ill spare 
troops to protect India in the event of latent Tiatimialistii; 
aspirations and German propaganda inciting a seditious up- 
rising there. In such an event, there were intimations itiat 
Japan might be asked to send troops to India, ami the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance provided apparently for this oOntfxtgcncy 
Bui there is a sharp difference of opinion among the British 
about the use of Japanese troops in India. Main students uf 
Asiatic polities firmly believe that Japan's Pan-Asian propa- 
ganda constitutes a far more potent danirer to British rule in 
India than Germany's propaganda and intrigue there, or 
than Russia's propaganda and intrigue did formerly. At 
thai tiiu.' (19171 it seemed that the British Government mjgxri 

have to choose between two evils, a German propaganda IBp 
parted by n military approach through the Caucasus, with a 
Mohammedan coloring; or a Japanese influence brought 
within the country and extended everywhere by a Japanese 
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army. Contemporary utterances in Parliament indicated 
that the British Government was inclined to regard Japanese 
military help as the lesser danger, but many Englishmen dis- 
sent. 

On the other hand, there was the possibility, which lurked 
in the background of the Allies' policy during most of the 
war, that Japan might come to an understanding with Ger- 
many. There was the possibility that German influence 
would cross the Ural Mountains, and somewhere in Siberii 
come in contact with the influence of Japan or China, as the 
case may be. This is not to say exactly that Germany or 
any nation in the East ever will succeed in annexing or in- 
corporating Russia ; but whether what was Great Russia and 
its dependencies becomes united under one wide-spread gov- 
ernment, or if its former territories are divided among sev- 
eral governments, the internal situation of the country will 
be such that it will be susceptible to the process of peaceful 
economic penetration from the stronger nations that are 
contiguous to it, East and West. So Germany, having a thor- 
ough understanding of the real character of the Japanese na- 
tion and its ambitions, will at this time be indifferent to the 
extension of Japanese influence or the establishment of i 
Japanese. " sphere' ' in eastern Siberia. In that event, the 
German and Japanese spheres would move forward gradu- 
ally until they met somewhere in Siberia. Their limitations 
could then be adjusted by mutual agreement, just as, after 
the war betwe<#i Japan and Russia in 1904-05, those nations 
by treaty agreed to divide the regions about which they had 
fought, and which had belonged to neither of them ; and then 
in 1916 by a later secret treaty they mutually agreed to de- 
fend what they had gained against any third power. Ger- 
many probably would have welcomed an exclusive interven- 
tion by Japan in Siberia, for it would have tended to alienate 
Russian sympathy from the Allies and make a German policj 
of friendly assimilation in Russia easier, and it also would 
have caused disagreement among nations in the Allied group. 
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['lie logic of independent intervention by Japan was that it 
ras more likely to work out in Germany's favor than it was 
o benefit the Allies or Russia. 

China is the focus of the Eastern question, and her interest 
n all phases of it is absolute. It is not too much to say that 
China's interest in the Siberian question is as vital to her 
'uture security and national position as the Alsace-Lorraine 
(portion is vital to France, or the existence of buffer states 
ike Holland and Belgium in Europe has been vital to the 
Itliritj of England. Al a result of the Russo-Japanese War, 
'hum virtually Inst control of her vast provinces of Man- 
•huriii nricl Mongolia, As a result of Russia's collapse in the 
IJreat War, China has a chance to regain control of northern J 
tlanchnria and to recover Mongolia. Now came a proposed 
lapanese occupation of eastern Siberia to menace again the 
whole of China's northern territories and to east a longer 
iliadow over the Middle Kingdom. By all the catch-phrase 
;ests which diplomacy has invented in the process of mod- 
m empire building, China's interest in the Siberian question 
s fundamental. By the test of "territorial propinquity," 
i'hian has a major position, for China and Siberia are con- 
tiguous on a land frontier extending for several thousnnds of 
nilcs. By the test of "vested interests," China is again 
sarainount by reason of her reversionary ownership of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, which lies, for about a thousand 

drilHM territory. By the test of population con- 
Mta, China also is paramount, for hundreds of thousands of 
'liim-M' resid.- in Siberia and own much property there. By 

■ : the alleged menace of Bolshevism, China is more 
exposed to its penetration, for China at bottom is a great, 
ooscly knit democracy and very susceptible to such penetra- 
ion; whereas, for instance, Japan is a rigid autocracy re- 
ruirknM\ impervious to such penetration. In the eircum- 
itanccs that existed, China could not feel otherwise than 
BW M We d if Japan WSJ yiven a "free hand" in Siberia, for a 
lapanese occupation of that country cast of Lake Baikal 
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[would envelop China's northern provinces in an elbow, wiA 
a large part of southern Manchuria already under a Japan** 
quasi-sovereignty. In short, the considerations that were po- 
tent in inducing China to join the Allied group at war against 
the Central powers would vanish in good part, and a situ* 
tion would be created that probably would work out adversely 
f to China in practice. At any rate, the Chinese were mnek 
alarmed at the prospect, and made their uneasiness known. 

Early in 1918, probably in January, an understanding • 
the Siberian intervention proposal was reached by the Japa- 
nese, French, and British governments. The details of this 
understanding as yet are confidential with those governments, 
but there scarcely is room to doubt that Japan induced tk 
* French and British governments to consent to her exclusive 
' /intervention provided the United States also would agree. 
Japan chose a time to press this proposition when the military 
situation for the Allies was in its darkest phase, just preced- 
ing the big German drive on the western front. France and 
Great Britain were not then in a position to offend Japan bj 
showing distrust of her motives; and still less, since Ameri- 
can military reinforcements and supplies were imperatively 
essential to defeat Germany, could they venture to affront 
America. What Japan offered or promised in return for the 
support of her allies on the Siberian question is not known 
positively outside the inner circles of governments, but it & 
believed to include a promise to send troops to Europe in cer 
tain contingencies, and to exert pressure on Russia jointly 
with the Allies to validate Russia's foreign debts. France 
and Great Britain were to support Japan in adjusting certain 
questions and conditions in the far East 

Strengthened with this support, Japanese diplomacy then 
began a campaign to gain the assent of the United States to 
Japan's plan for intervention. Late in January, 1918, and 
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through the month of February, Japan's publicity prop* 
ganda in America, strongly supported by both the Britisk 
and French propagandas, made an active drive in favor of 
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giving Japan a free hand. "Trust Japan" was the slogan./ 
and an effort was made to hush arguments against the pro/ 
posal by attributing theui to German propaganda. The 
American press was complaisant to a remarkable degree, and 
it seemed for a while that Japan would get her way and that 
the United Slates would be rushed into giving its assent. 
With respect to the policy of the United States, on February 
28, 1918, I then analyzed the issue as follows, in a memoran- 
dum not published before: 

By reason of its relation to the war in Europe, the Government 
of the United States of America can, it it will, exercise a deter- 
niiuiriL.' itilluence ou ibis and oilier Eastern questions. The ob- 
jects of (he American Government in paitiefpatiBg in the war have 
been announced by the ['resident t . ■ In ihe .--LiUi-lituci:! .if the 
democratic forms of government in a secure position, the relegu- 
militarjr autocracy u a ruling factor in civilization, and 
the suppression of all international policies and methods which are 
• of military autocracies and thi unptraliitu tendencies 

of nations. The t«0 largest democracies in the world, in Iviri- 
lory and population, are Russia and China. We see bow these 
two countries and peoptei may he affected by this Siberian quea- 
li.»n. Both countries arc struggling, somewhat vaguely and very 
inefficiently, to establish democratic forms of government. 

If a Japanese military occupation of eastern Siberia should 
happen lo be co-esistent and co-extensive with a GerxUU) similar 
advance from the other side, and the two autocracies should effect 
a combination for mutual security of their gains, it is evident what 
might be the fate, at least for a long time, of the misceiil dtiUOtM- 
. uis in Russia and China. Furthermore, if that would 
Come about, it might occur that the forces of efficient aatni '"ci/, ns 
expressed by that combination, and control over the destinies of 
:. i::ilf of Immunity and nearly half of the earth's natural 
resources under those two powers and their MttHitfB, WOUM nlti- 
mately overcome democratic forms in goverumenl and set civiliza- 
tion backward for centuries. 

Tin- United States also has very eontideraUe material interests 
ii'. lion — or rather, in some of its probable results. The 
future development of Russia and China offers a great opportunity 
for American finance and commerce. While America has many 
good reasons for desiring always {if thai is poarfhla) to remain on 
very friendly terms with Japan, Ikia desire it secondary in tnt- 
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portance to the maintenance of the independence and integrity i 
China vis-a-cis Japan or another autocratic Government. Aftt 
the commercial possibilities of Russia and China, singly or to- 
gether, are vastly more important potentially than commerce fc* 
tween Japan and America will be in the future. Should Japai 
occupy eastern Siberia, and not be dislodged after the war; ai 
on the other side Germany should obtain possession of or econonai 
domination over Russia's western provinces; then after the iff 
American trade can enter Russia only by passing through a Jib* 
nese zone on the East and a German zone on the West Jtpo'i 
commercial policy in the parts of China which she already ai 
penetrated, and what is known of Germany's policy of commend 
penetration of weaker nations, give sufficient intimation of vfcti 
such zones on each border of Russia would mean to Amerkai 
and all other foreign trade. 

American statesmen no doubt are not oblivious to certain ntttf- 
ances of some high officials of our co-belligerent nations about th 
thesis of world governance after the war. In a recent speech ii 
Parliament, Mr. Balfour plainly intimated that the British G«*en> 
ment is not prepared to, or cannot yet see its way clear to abanfo 
what is usually called the balance of power theory of world politic 
This presages, after the war, a continuation of international jwfr 
tics on the checks-and-balances principle. Under this system, ii 
will not be in the ultimate interest of America, or of democracy, 
to augment the power and influence, in any balance of power, ti 
powers whose governments are based on the autocratic principal 
The application of this argument to the existing Siberian qta> 
tion, and its relation to China, are evident. 

The peace which is made at the end of this war will not settk 
the struggle for a really democratic w r orld; it may not even mib 
much of an advance toward this object except that it will awib 
the democratic peoples to their peril, and stimulate them to c** 
tin ue to work for free institutions and to equip themselves for that- 
work. If the war results only in extending the balance of pow* 
system for another epoch, and creates a balance almost even * 
between the autocratic and democratic forces in civilization, d 
might be that the way the Russian and the Chinese peoples aft 
propelled by events will be the deciding weight in the balance. 

This possibility, with the fundamental interest which Amerkt 
always will have in the balance of power in the Pacific Ocean, git* 
to the Siberian question great importance at a time when the other 
democratic powers are preoccupied. Notwithstanding that tat 
British and French Governments appear to acquiesce with tf* 
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ova of Japan into Bibcnt, it ia evident lliat this attitude 
! nut ions is injured either by political wpwlifity, by pre- 
■ secret ay icemen i-, or by UM elOM BaBauAJtHOB OX DTOMipa- 
»ith lite situation in Europe. The Irue interests of Great 
q mid of France ore Dot likely to be served by ullowiug Japan 
! band in Siberia and in Cliinu. It is very likely Ilia! the 
i and French Oovenini elite, while inhibited from openly op- 
m. It-pendent move hy Japan in this case because of 
i commitments or immediate interests elsewhere, will nut 
is pleased if objections of America to the move should stop 
r (five it a different character Ami im it tlie l.'uiled States 
1 diverge I rum the views of the British mid French Govern - 
i this instance, such a policy by America is more apt to 
i- British and French interests in the end than a free hand for 
■pan and the far East will. 
The very close proximity of extreme eastern Siberia — K*B 
:id beyond — to Alaska, a valuable and rapidly developing posses- 
«D of tlie United States, should be considered by the American 
■cvemmeiit in this connection. A permanent occupation by Japan 
I that region would have in the future a serious effect on the 
riliUry security of America. While, in relation to the present 
■oposal for Japan to occupy eastern Siberia, the contingency of a 
■panese possession of the part of Asia lying directly across 
■rhnni: .Straits from Alaska (with the possibility in time of a 
tilway connection between the two continents by that route] may 
Km remote, il should be remembered that Japan never li.i- 
|> any territory which she has occupied on the excuse of military 
•erssity. although she frequently has given assurances that she 
wild. The great and undeveloped natural resources of eastern 
ibrna in minerals, coal and timber, offer a great temptation to 
■pan if she once gets in possession of them: and for her to give 
■mi up would mark a reversal of her whole history as a modern 
Ihv, 1 1 she takes military control of this vast region for the 
■ u win-, ii is reasonable to assume that she will use the 
3BH to entrench herself there, and with Russia probably a weak 
ad ill-integrated nationality for many years to come, no force 
■mil that quarter will be able to dislodge Japan. In that situation, 
■pan can perhaps so mano'iiver in the Mchl "!' world p"lilit- 1 1 m t 
be can get the assent of ■ majority of the powers to her ntentno 
I eastern Siberia; jual as. treaties and positive assurances to the 
rary notwithstanding, Japan was able to gtl tbs ■■■mil of the 
I to her annexation of Korea. Once Japan's occupation of 
i Siberia becomes de facto, it gradually will be accepted as 
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a fait accompli in world politics, and no power except 

will have sullicient interest in the question to make it worth wife 

to go to extreme in opposing* Japan. 

This aspect of the Siberian Question ought not to be allowed* 
pass unnoticed now by the American Government. Later it ■* 
be difficult to raise the point, after perchance Japan has bees* 
established in military occupation of those regions closely f»j 
tiguous to United States territory. In case events subseqoaitit 
should really disclose a genuine necessity for an Allied oecupiti* 
of eastern Siberia, then without doubt the United States w& 
itself take over the task of policing the trans- Amur region, oo tfej 
ground that by reason of its nearer territorial propinquity to UdM| 
States possessions, it is the right and duty of the American Gotta- 
ment to undertake the preservation of order there. Geograpfakita 
a large part of that region is closer to America than to Japan. 

In securing the assent of France and Great Britain to to 
independent intervention in Siberia, Japan's methods of i^ 
proach demonstrates the old oblique diplomatic method apttj- 
The Tokio Foreign Office no doubt realized all along that * 
real difficulty would be to obtain the consent of Washington 
but Washington was not approached directly. In presentiM 
the matter at London and Paris, Japan, so I am reliably in- 
formed, stated that since the American Government had ft 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement recognized Japan's special n* 
sion in China, according to Japan's interpretation of tk* 
agreement, it hardly could refuse to recognize Japan'* 
similar relation to eastern Siberia. It may be that the Brit- 
ish and French governments accepted the Japanese interpr* 
tation of the Lansing-Ishii notes : certainly almost any <^ 
school diplomat would so interpret them. At any rate, tfc 
British and French foreign offices may have thought it a god 
time to "pass the buck" and put the issue up to Washingt* 
But, somewhat unexpectedly, Washington was cold to tk 
proposal. Several things may have influenced the State De- 
partment 's attitude. For one thing, Washington at that ti* 
took a more optimistic view of the war situation than Ptf* 
and London did, and consequently did not feel that the ota* 
tion was so desperate that important principles had to * 
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led off or Qualified VOX another thing, Washing mi by 

time may hurt bagsn to teal nnaaay at construction* 

was giving the Lnnafng-Iibii Agraanent, and thought 

time to make its position better understood. At any 

Washington refnaad to aaaanl bo the plau for Japan to 

ene exclusively, and that, killed it. 

It outline ni' the broader political motives which ani 

■d the neJieiea of the prineipt] power* is the Allies group 

urates why Hie "give Japan a free band" idaa gj tnfe r 

:iim in Siberia ill rejected. That suspicion of Japan 

the major reason for rejecting it W*J n obvioua that tin* 

::inda of all the western powers devoted col- 

in eaeertiiig how implicitly trusted Japan a i 
that distrust ol ln-r WM >'"' the reason for dropping 
one-nation intervention plan, hut that other important 
erationa reoiiircd thtl the move, if Bade, should 1 f 

tracter, The plain troth probablj hj thai tin- 

lingtou tiovernment (that is, President Wilson) insisted 

there ahonU be joint action la Shasta w Dane at all) and 
baflnanoa waa sufficient to deeida the natter. 
The decision to Bake actios En Bibada a join! operation 

in ease intervention became pletelj RBanged the 

situation for Japan, and therefore changed her policy. It ix 
clear that intervention in Siberia by Japan alone, with a 
secret free hand mandate from the other powers in the Allied 

kronp, is ;i rerj differeni ntnation (or Japan than partieipe> 

POD hy her in a joint international intervention. Aetinir 

J pan would have everything in her own handa and 

could fix matt> in to bar own satisfaction without beiui: inter 
B"ith, and probably could get whatever stttltis quo that 

term*. On those sondrttone 

Japan was anxiout to intervene. That situation was a dis- 
tinct Imperialistic asset, or aonld ba worked eat into one. 
But joint international intervention, with the Innftatiani it 
Mceasarily would place On military and civil foM 
the occupied regions, and the further need of having the sit- 
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uation take an international character in the peace settle- 
ment, took on to Japan the aspect of a liability. If Japan in- 
tervened alone, she could at the peace conference set her 
action out as a special contribution to the cause of the Allies 
and claim compensation, or accept a " special position" in 
eastern Siberia as compensation, to be converted after a few 
years into annexation, as in the case of Korea. But if Japan 
intervened jointly with the United States and other powers, 
then they would have an equal say in the final disposition 
of the region; and if, as was probable in the case of tnt 
United States, the cost of the expedition and occupation w» 
charged on the general expense of the war, and not charged 
on the country occupied, then the cost to Japan of her expe- 
dition might be a total loss. So from the time the one-natus 
. intervention plan was defeated, Japanese sentiment w» 
against any intervention. In short, Japan would prefer to 
let disorder run its course in Siberia and take a chance on 
fishing quietly in the troubled waters there rather than hm 
military forces and civil officers of other powers established in 
the country ; for once there, their presence would be a check 
on Japan, and it might be years before they would be with- 
drawn. 

With this survey of the elements of the situation, we cia 
turn to events in Siberia and Manchuria. 
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THE SIBEKJAN QUESTION — CONCLUDED 

Effect* of the Riuxian Revolution — Its extension to the Rust — The 
oaition of Siberia — How it differed from Rus-ia in Kniope — China's 
low ri'luiiuti to the question— The Chinese Eastern Railway— Disorders 
i UudUlria — Political element* analysed — Different motive*— Japan'* 
FllUh policy — The lierman influence — Various Russian fai-i i . 
■pa* of Russian authority in Manchuria — China forced to act— Japan'* 
imr of America— A *i-rrl diplomatic note — Japan, Russia, lad •'■" 
lam — Japan seeking for advantage— Proposal* to Russian group* — 
lack inj; different faction* — Secret a nti American propaganda— Nome 
(ample* of Iliis — The American intervention plan — Japan and tin 
Tiinese Eastern Railway — Obstruction of the Allies— Runliin:- 
roopa into Manchuria — t'surpation of China's prerogatives — The Man 
bull incident — Attitude of Japanese toward other allies— incident at 
fcangchun— The armistice and after. 

BY the latter part of 1917 the Russian revolution had 
extended tit the fur-Eastern possessions of the ampin, 
where its effects were up to a point almost identical 
■ith it* course in European Russia. There was a time when 
■ i - i - ■ r > instinctively submitted to the existing administrative 
iVime. which continued to function automatically after a 
Run emu a period of rapid dlrintt g M tfrm, when 
V old authority and forms crumbled uml were ■ leded bj 

" panonal Ubtrty, when the ties holding the nnofei 

nd sparsely populate] drmiiiiimis U> the older Wiltl of gov- 
mment weakened and then parted altogether, when efforts 
ere m«d<- to form new governments under various groups 
ltd leaders, when rivalries and dissensions spronp; up among 
itaw groups and leaders, and when all of them Were seeking 
le support of governments in the Allied combination. As 
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to its internal condition, Siberia was moving under the same 
impulses and stimulus, composed of the same • constituent de- 
ments, from which the revolution had grown. 

But there were important differences in the external* con- 
tacts of European and Asiatic Russia. In Europe, Russia 
was contiguous to the Central powers and cut off from the 
Allies. Siberia was contiguous to three nations in the Allied 
group, China, Japan, and America ; to China by a very long 
land frontier, and to Japan and America by close ovenet 
proximity. These geographical and political contacts, eoo- 
pled with semi-detachment from Russia in Europe, marked 
out Siberia as a new, almost a separate problem. 

It was natural that the international reactions from Siberia 
would first be felt by China. This came about chiefly \$ 
reqson of the location of the Chinese Eastern Railway, that 
part of the so-called Siberian trunk-line which skirts Mongo- 
lia and crosses Manchuria, and is the main-traveled route be- 
tween Chita, where the Amur line branches off northward, 
and Vladivostok. Under the old agreement this railway in 
Manchuria, which China has a right to purchase outright at 
the expiration of a stated period, was operated and policed 
by Russia. The offices of the trans-Baikal division were at 
Harbin, in the center of Manchuria, a junction-point with 
railways connecting with Peking and Port Arthur. There 
was a large Russian garrison at Harbin and smaller garrisons 
at other points, and a considerable Russian civil population 
had settled in Manchuria, especially at Harbin. At times ia 
previous years a controversy had occurred between Russia 
and China about the extent of Russia's administrative au- 
thority in the railway zone, and on several occasions the 
United States Government had taken China's side by refus- 
ing to recognize Russia's pretensions. This attitude of the 
United States had irritated the Russian Government, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that Great Britain and other powers 
acquiesced with Russia's interpretation and had submitted 
their nationals at Harbin and other places to the Russian 
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jurisdiction, thereby qualifying, in effect, China's sov- 
ereignly. 1 

(Strikes and other manifestations of insubordination among 
thr workmen of th« Siberian and Chinese Eastern railways, 
and among garrisons along the railways, began to develop late 
in 1917. Thousands of ex-officers and soldiers from the dis- 
banded army of Bussia in Europe were drifting eastward to 
escape conditions censed by the revolution, and many of 
tbem found Harbin a convenient refuge. Also drifted to 
Harbin, where, because of the dual municipalities (RoasiU 
end Chinese), police administration was confused and lax, 
many Bolshevik agitators, and agents of the Central powers. . 
Harbin became a center of intrigue, At that time and during *■ 
the year 1918 the distinguishable political elements operating 
in eastern Siberia and Manchuria can be differentiated as 
follows: 

Western Allies, including Great Britain, Prance, Italy, 
I'd tied States. 

China. 

Japan. 

Russian groups. Three pro-Ally groups roughly defined 
territorially as the Omsk, Harbin, and Vladivostok 
nations ; the Bolsheviks, wbo were trying to overturn the more 
orderly groups in all those administrations. 

German agents, composed pnrtly of trained men assigned 
Oy the German Government and partly of 
and Austrian prisoners of war. 

Czecbo-Slovaks. 

I have so outlined these elements because of their distinctly 
different motivations. 

Ahliuiii-h at war against Germany, China had no deep 
hoMilitv to that nation and no special fear of it ChJDi 

i Hi ib ftjzrwtm-TiL between Ru»»iu ami f.lreal Hrilniu lApj-mdii F) is 
K vrry goad example tit the prei'tire nt the powers to miike private 
•miing ilirmH-lvri, liosrtt on the rcDjtnitioo of their various 
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nominally was allied with Japan, and Japan was the ni» 
she most feared. China 's motive was to protect her own to> 
ritories, to sustain her authority within those territorial 
protect her rights and property there, and to prevent B» 
sian disorders from penetrating farther into China. &&d 
that China did not want to go. Her attitude was putfr 
defensive. She was distinctly averse to interfering in 8» 
sia (that is, in Siberia) or to any action that could beat 
strued as aggression. In that course China continued to M> 
low the United States, as she had done on broad questka 
since entering the war. 

I shall state Japan's motives here as I believe them to hit 1 
been, and shall present evidence later. Japan 's motives i* 
complex, yet perfectly definite. She hoped to take adn* 
\ I tage of Russia's disorganization and disintegration to otf 
Eussia from Manchuria and to replace her there by gain* 
control over the Chinese Eastern Railway. To do that * 
schemed to foment Russian dissensions, secretly backing d£ 
ferent factions and leaders against one another, sowing n* 
tual suspicions among them; on the other hand, she p* 
\ encouragement to the Bolsheviks for the purpose of adding a 
the disorder and creating an excuse for intervention ; she pft 
vately tried to sow distrust of America among the Russia 
for the purpose of putting difficulties in the way of ta 
American railway commission that had been sent to help p* 
the Siberian line in order, and to incline the Russians to * 
cept assistance from Japan ; she occupied Manchuria with be 
troops, arrogantly thrusting aside the Chinese and Ukmi 
over their functions; she manoeuvered diplomatically to pr* 
vent joint Allied action in Siberia, and when that was adopted 
she obstructed it by surreptitious methods. This tortuou 
course required seeming inconsistencies and contradictions 
but the ruling motive always was perceptible. 

The motives of Great Britain, France, and Italy were tfc 
same as those of the United States in principle, but snbjec 
to private understandings among them which circumscribe* 
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: their acta to some extent, especially in their application tn 
- Japan. 

w The motives of the United States were not tainted by any 
a i purpose to reap a national advantage in any form except 
-v by helping to create a situation beneficial to Russia and to the 
.v general Allied interests, and to respect the territories and 
*- rights of nil nations involved. 

The Czecho-Slovaks were a part of the situation not by de- 
m aign, but by circumstances, having forced tbeir way out of 
- Russia in an effort to reach the western front. They had 
no motive except to protect themselves against attacks from 
. the Bolsheviks and to aid the general cause of the AUfoa, od 
fh<- theory that after the war the Allies would support, the 
creation of a Czeeho-Slovak nation in Europe. They supplied 
a highly picturesque feature to the situation, but one de- 
void of any fundamental relation to it. 

The activities of German agents and the factor of rdaMad 
. German and Austrian prisoners requires elucidation, mid 
then it can be dismissed, for its influence was brief and 
transitory. It is necessary to distinguish between GnmMU 
and Austrian* in Siberia and Manchuria who were working 
under orders from their governments, and released prisoners 
who were passive or of their own notion joined tin B*] 
sheviks to escape repatriation and further military service. 
This latter class is negligible, for it was merged into the Bol- 
shevik mob without appreciably adding to its strength, and 
it passed out of control or intelligent direction of the Cen- 
tral powers. The other and less numerous class of 8flma&l 
and Austrians who responded to direction fnun their govern- 
ments pursued a definite and easily distinguishable course. 
For some time after the revolution the German agents in 
eastern Siberia followed the same policy as those in European 
Russia and for the same object — to disorganize Russia and 
make her incapable of further participation in the war. and 
to pave the way for a German commercial penetration of 
the country. In Mauchuria these agents did what they could 
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to sow dissensions among the Allies, and especially to phff 
upon China's fear of Japan and Japan's jealousy of Amer- 
ica. But a time soon came when the German Government 
saw that it was not to its advantage to have disorder in ext- 
ern Siberia, for that would bring intervention by the A1B* 
an armed intervention that might develop into a seriov 
menace to Germany's eastern front by rallying the Russian 
to resume the war. The German Government realized this 
a tranquil and detached Siberia was for the time more ti 
Germany's advantage, for it would serve as a buffer again* 
an Allied advance from that quarter. So the German agents 
and propaganda in eastern Siberia were called off as ti 
their incitements of turbulence or provocations of the Allki 
"German propaganda" continued to serve Japan as a con- 
venient scapegoat to which exposures of her true policy em 
be attributed. 

There remained, however, enough turbulent qualities in 
Bolshevism to keep Siberia in disorder. In every prominent 
Siberian city — Tomsk, Omsk, Irkutsk, Blagovestchenk. 
Khabarosk, Vladivostok — the Bolsheviks made an effort to 
seize the reins of administration. Fighting occurred in many 
places, with attendant destruction of property. Supplies 
of a military character purchased by the old Russian Govern- 
ment from its allies and America, but not paid for, were a<v 
cumulated at Vladivostok and other points on the Siberian 
and Chinese Eastern railways as far as Irkutsk and beyond. 
These supplies had been stationary at those points for months, 
even before the military collapse of Russia and prior to the 
revolution. When Japan began a propaganda in Europe and 
America to pave the way for her exclusive intervention in 
Siberia, the alleged need to protect these supplies was given 
prominence. In the winter of 1917-18 several of the Allied 
powers sent war-ships to Vladivostok to aid the Russian au- 
thorities there to preserve order, as it was explained. Japan 
was one of the powers to send ships, and Japanese thought 
on this question was very clearly revealed by the tone of 
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■Ja.e Japanese press then, which voiced a distrust of the mo- 
.-tares of the United States in sending: war-ships. By that 
ime the alleged peril from an army of released German and 
— mstrian war prisoners was really past, and with German 
-,otriguc removed as a factor, the other intriguing elements ^ 
egan !o stand out more plainly. By that time, also, the 
ther powers, especially the United States, were taking meas- 
_ires to learn the real situation by having their officials re- 
„»rt and by sending eonfidential agents to study conditions 
r m the ground. 

Early in 1918 it became apparent that the Chinese Haat- 
•rn Kail way was becoming disorganized, and the loot] admin- 
at rat ion of the railway zones at Harbin and other towns in 
nancliuria was so las and inefficient that ministers of some 
. »f the Allied powers at Peking suggested to the Chinese 
3overnment the advisability of its tahing over the adminis- 
fration of the railway and of the railway zone. It was 
pointed out. since the ability of Russia to preserve order and 
itc the railway had collapsed, that this responsibility 
and right devolved on China. At that time Japan was 
ivernment to extend the "military 
nt" relating to joint operations against the enemy, 
and when the Japanese legation at Peking heard of the 
proposal that China should take over the administration I)! 
in Railway and the policing of the rail- 
way zone, [| fit once interposed private diplomatic objection! 
on the ground that these matters were Included U ti 

Japan tried to prevent the Chinese Government from 
r that step, and to arrange so that Japan would succeed 
i administrator of the railway mnl nf the zone, or 
lv with China. China evaded the latM, but 
r decided to increase her military forces in Manchuria 
I to take over the policing of Harbin and Other 
t i« interesting now 1o go back a little and dtfl steps taken 
by Japan from the time of the Russian re-rotation to Mean 
a preferential and predominant position in eastern Siberia. 
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The fall of the empire might have carried off with ii 
secret treaty made between Japan and Russia in 1916, 
Japan was anxious to replace it by understandings witl 
new Government. It is evident that the Japanese Got 
ment felt that it had by private arrangements then in t 
assured its position in that region with regard to the B 
pean Allied powers. But the United States remained, 
that nation was becoming a very important factor. Froi 
entrance as a belligerent the American Government had t 
a strong interest in the situation of Russia. Immedii 
following the revolution it had sent a special missio 
Russia to offer counsel and aid, and as one of those me* 
there was created a railway commission (called the Ste 
commission) to help Russia to put her railway systeu 
an efficient basis. There were further proposals of econ 
help by America to Russia by way of developing her mil 
and agricultural resources, and there was a good deal of 
cussion of those plans in the press. How Japan resra 
American assistance to Russia is revealed both by the 
temporaneous comment of the Japanese press and by ce 
moves of Japanese diplomacy. Among the secret docun 
published after the revolution in Russia was a telegra 
the Russian Foreign Office from Krupensky, Russian 
bassador at Tokio, dated July 7, 1917 : 

The Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs has asked roe to i 
a rumor that the self-styled Russian Government has grant€ 
elusive concessions, covering mining undertakings in the n 
of the Pacific littoral, and the island of Saghalien. Via 
Motono added that if this rumor was in accordance with the 
it would have a very depressing effect in Japan. While 
recognizing that Russia was entitled to dispose of Russian 
tory, Viscount Motono remarked, on the other hand, that Jaj 
capitalists had long expressed the desire to participate in tl 
velopment of those mining resources and at the present time, 
the past, they were ready to organize private Japanese corai 
for that purpose to co-operate with Russian capitalists to tha 

While still acting as ambassador at Petrograd the Viscout 
raised this question, but the reply he had received was thi 
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mxsian mining laws did nut permit the participation of these 1 
■Winicrs in mining in that province. If al tin- present time nny 
: of that law had been decided upon, ihe -lapauese, as 
■ nearcM neighbor! and the oldest explorer- of those regions, 
•I b pre-eminent right t» the oonceaaionj in question, The Mm- 
i [be poinl that if audi negotiations |I with foreign 
apttalistai bad already been begun t llie Japanese Government 
raid tiiuc-li appreciate their cancellation , 

The Russian Ambassador in railing attention to the importune? 
tun declaration, believes thai in the event of unfavorable som- 
t <ati< iuh the Japanese elaims might result in very dangerous eon- 
I i view of the Japanese attitude the, Ambassador thinks 
■txtromely desirable tliat Ihe rumors of negotiations with Amer- 
» n Mpttaliatl should be denied. 



lapasese alliance: Confidential report to a foreign lega- 
»n at IVkinj.-. October 27, 1917. 

On or about October 211 there arrived in Peking direet from Ros- 
a, n *perial representative of tbe Premier of Japan, General 
araucbi. This man had an interview with the Chinese Premier 
| uan) in which he slated that Russia would be forced to 
Mahtda a separate peaee with the Central Powers, that Japan 
Mid then enter into an alliance or arrangement with Russia, and 
aBt it was extremely desirable that China should join them, which 
*ion would be welcomed by Japan. He ended by saying that 
m^ m for China's liest interest, as when the European war ma» 
mrludrd theft would be but two great Powers left and these 
amid rule the world. He named Japan and Germany as the tan 
3im, This report is absolutely authentic. 

The purpose of the United States Government at that time 
. trying to aid Russia was absolutely confined to a desire, to 
table Ranis again to become useful as an ally in the war 
■bW Germany, and for that purpose it would have aided 
*■ capital ami by supplying experts to put Russian agricul- 
irv. tranenortlttion, and mineral production on an efficient 
it Japan saw these projects only as moves to pro- 
»rc for America en economic and polities] predomination 
i Kut-ia It ta perfectly logical that the Japanese Govern- 
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ment would put this construction on all moves of other 
tions, for it never made a move anywhere daring the 
except with such objects. Thus in the early months of 
y/ revolution Japan was trying to establish for herself an 
elusive and preferential position in eastern Siberia, aw 
prevent any other nation from getting a foothold F 
that time every development, every move made by any na 
in Siberia or relating to Siberia, every move made by Ji 
herself in that region or relating to conditions there, 
calculated by Japanese statesmen with that motive. 

In this policy Japan was reckoning primarily of Amei 
not that her people and statesmen have any special antipi 
to America, but because they regard that nation as the 
ural and at present the only formidable opponent of Jap 
ambitions in Asia. While Japan did not want any of 
powers to interfere or to send forces into Siberia, and sho 
an irritation at all of them when they did so, she was speci 
uneasy about America. The course of her intrigue and p 
aganda during that period revealed this plainly. I q 1 
from some reports of American and other official investiei 
and secret agents who were observing conditions in Sib 
then: 

Dated Harbin, April 23, 1918. 

Tbe Japanese plans, so far as they have been disclosed, eil 
little of advantage to the Allies and offer tbe prospect of Ji 
creating for herself in Siberia one of those exclusive porit 
which it is one of our purposes in the war to remove from ii 
national relations. I have talked with no element (Russian) 
which does not seem to me to be treating Japanese offers of as 
ance and actual assistance only as a last resort, reluctantly aoeep 
and which was not eager for American assistance as tbe < 
help that could be fully trusted to be both unselfish and sympati 
toward the legitimate aspirations of the Russian people. 
Japanese, with their excellent knowledge of the extraordinary ] 
sibilities of the region, have opportunities for acquiring propel 
at a time when industrial conditions are unsettled, as thev an 
present. Their purchases at Harbin up to the present time, 
ascertained by , are: . . . 
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Dated, April 23 (Harbin). 

I uin confidentially in I'n nu etl by the Russian Committee tlmt 
they are assured by the JapiBlcafi Government, through its repre- 
■DtetiTW lu'f. thai Japan is prepared lo send troops in sufficient 
numbers lo control the situation and to plate in power any govern- 
ment backed by Japan. The ConraiMee (ins in formed mc that 
Japan asks, fur her support) I he fallowing terms: 

1. Vladivostok to be made a free port. 

2. Japan to be granted exclusive mining rights in Siberia. 

3. Japan to have free navigation of the Amur river. 

4. Any further financial needs of the Chinese Button Railway 
lo be first submitted to Japan. 

While tin' other Allied powers were debating m 
means to solve the Russian question, Japan already was on 
tin gTomnl And taking an active part. I quote from n con- 
fidential report of a secret agent employed by a foreign 
■NtrJUBCDl to study conditions in Siberiu. This man spoke 
fluently and was thoroughly familiar with that re- 
gion from long residence and experience there: 

Dated June, 1MB. 

All the Russian group* SDd factions require money for i Incl 

nag a propaganda in their favor, for sip hums of their military 
forces and for other needs of their adniim*lruli'iii-. Tlic JspsaSM 
mderatand very well these difficulties and ore the lirsl in propeea 
to make them loans. The JspSOSSS have offered loans to almost 
every faction and group of Kussiaus in Siberia at differ* 
nin-e iii.' revolution, and frequently bsm made loans to opposing 

factions a( the same lime. I marl optviully U.v proposed h'an 

of iou/hm), (MM) rubles on must favorable eoadiiioM to the nan Btbs- 
rian Proviaionsl Government Aoeordiag to the ■tstsnent to na 
of the Minister for Interior Attain of tb* Siberian Provi ional 
Government (If. Novosseloff) Una loan was not aenepled bj lbs 
Bvvaruuent, but he rtoognisai thai the -.itumnn of the Siberian 
Govenimeiit in Vladiostok «as arirkal owing to lash of 
ea»h in band and to difficulties met in obtaining funds. The at- 
tempts of tin* Government to gal nonej from America were un- 
keeassful, Ibougb ibe Americana did boI refuse hut were only 
' the matter later, probably after the situation 
of Ibe Govenimeiit is more stable. 
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In any case we see that Japan is continuing 1 the same pofifj 
which she practiced toward Seminoff; that means the policy of 
secret loans on unknown conditions. It is the same policy tkt 
was not long ago discussed in the newspapers concerning Japan* 

f loans in China, which loans attracted special attention of the 
Allied Powers. It seems that something definite must be ante- 
taken by the Allies to prevent the possibility of Japan to conns* 
her separate loan policy, which sooner or later -will bring com- 
plications in Russian affairs, if in fact it is not intended to crtfU 
confusion and dissension. From another point of view soraetliiHg 
must be done to organize an open and legal assistance by the 
Allies to the authorities responsible for these localities which ait 
in none of the Czech's influence, because measures directed to mast- 
tain order require money before all. 

Here we must point out a considerable difference in the ma- 
terial (money) security of the rival groups. The group of Qorratk 
disposes considerable official and private resources, thanks to the 

** exceptional situation of Horvath personally and the support d 
the Bourgeoise class; whilsFthe Siberian government has absolutely 
no money at its disposition in the Far East. 

Here follows a good example of the Japanese anti- American 
propaganda and intrigue in Siberia and Manchuria, extracted 
from a confidential official report to a foreign government 
It is a letter from the Japanese consul-general at Harbin 
to the Russian newspaper there. 

Imperial Japanese Consulate General at Harbin, 

June 8, 1918, No. Ex. & 
To the Editor of the "Novosti Zhizni" : 

The Japanese Consul General has the honor to forward jot 
herewith a translation in Russian of a leading article from tbt 
Japanese newspaper "Osaka Mainichi Shimbun" of May 31, 1918. 
which is one of the most influential press organs in Japan. Thi* 
article was translated from Japanese into Russian by an amateur 
in this Consulate General, and I request you not to refuse to pub- 
lish it in the earliest issue of your esteemed paper, giving a frank 
critique of the content of the article in question. But at the san* 
time this Consulate General humbly requests that under no circum- 
stances should it be indicated by your esteemed newspaper tW 
this document was received from this Consulate General. 
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The official report transmitting this letter to a foreign gov- 
rnineut commented thus: 

Tbe article in question contained an attack on the motives of 
..■ Alius, iinr] especially the United Stales, in thai fraPngl with 
:uhuh, oik) u propaganda it can only 'lo harm to the Allies, and 
wd to rrcale mistrust of American motives. 

As examples of tin- method of Japan's propaganda in the 
■r East and its special anti-American trend, I will give a 
.■V4- pertinent instances. When Japan was trying to obtain 

bold "n tha Chinese Eastern Railway lifter the revolution 
1 Russia, one effort was to make it security for a loan to 
e given to the political faetion led by General E ton 
eaul of the Chinese Eastern Railway administration at llar- 
in. This scheme was discovered, and was exposed by the 
rrfw in China before it could be carried through (although 
Brrc is still uncertainty about whether Horvath has coui- 
Tomised the Russian title with Japan in some way), where- 
pon the "Manchuriai) Daily News," the Japanese organ in 
lanclmria printed in Euglish, published a report (hat an 
loan was being negotiated on the same collateral, 
'his was criticized as a characteristic American move to gain 

position in Manchuria, and it set off the press in Japan in 

great clamor. Of course there was no truth iu the rtporl 
t an American loan with the Chinese Eastern Railway as 
— I'uriT \ , and it was a pure fabrication by tbe "Manclninan 
►aily News." Another example was the premature report 
a Japanese press organs that an American fleet hail betn 
-nt to Vladivostok with Ihe purpose of occupying Siberia. 
- nuttier canard circulated by Japanese newspapers was that 
d States bad purchased and would take over tbe 
it-Tin n Railway. Another canard was that the United 
*ate* had purchased the northern part of the island of 
■ngbalin from Russia. Another canard was that the United 
r American capitalists, had obtained an exclusive 
i to work all mines in Siberia, this being given out 
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>ffset the publication of the diplomatic correspoodoff 
revealing that Japan actually was trying to obtain aeki 
right. The method is, when some secret Japanese schenei 
discovered prematurely and published, for a Japanese prop 
ganda organ to create a "smoke screen" by attributing tk 
plan to America. A very pertinent example of this metkoi 
is the following, printed in the "Japan Advertiser," ■ 
American-owned newspaper published at Tokio, on Apri 
27, 1918 : 

Asahi Service 

Vladivostok, April 26. — An important diplomatic document* 
garding a secret agreement between the Governments of Sdflt 
and America has been discovered by Soviet officials at the reads 
of a man called Kolobov, one of the committee of the Siberia 
Government. The document is a sensational one, in whiffe it 
following articles are stated as the proposals of the Siberian G* 
ernment to America, 

1. Eastern Siberia is to be recognized as an independent rf 
governing state. 

2. The people of Eastern Siberia are to be guaranteed as to* 
ing the right of not being intervened with by foreign powers. 

3. A republic form of government is to be guaranteed for tot- 
em Siberia. 

4. The United States Government may assume the right of <* 
trol over the whole Trans-Siberian and Chinese Eastern Railing 
to be restored to the Siberian Government as soon as the wiri 
over. 

5. In view of preventing the main points along these ntifflp 
from possible disturbances, the American Government hoWf tfc 
right of dispatching its troops or asking the expedition of 0*P 
of the other Allied Powers, and occupy the territories as fir* 
from Vladivostok to Irkutsk. 

6. The Siherian Government should not conclude peace *& 
Germany without America's approval. 

7. All administrative and military affairs are to be entrap 
to the American Government. 

8. In case the American Government decides to give fmMDtd 
assistance to the Siberian Government, the former may bctf ■ 
absolute controlling power over the expenditures of the Sibtfl* 
Government. This includes affairs regarding ammunition. 

The discovery was naturally a shock to the Russian ptf* 
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rially to the Soviet, who had regained ftmaiiw as their best 
d. It is fliitn'j|niiiii iiuii Uu tnendl) diplomatic inter-course 

pen America unil the Soviet Government will be greatly af- 
d by this discovery. 

> this "Asahi" despatch the "Advertiser" prefixed this 
nent; 

it " Asahi V* correspondent at Vladivostok telegraphs an extra - 
lary story, about an alleged agreement between Americans, 
med, nud n Siberian provii-ioon] ^iiicrtinient. Tht; agreement 
id to have been diaeoftiad iiv 9ovM attciab m ■ irfifnifiliiTy 

It — Uint eon ven lent inrili.nl of dfaMTCltag what one wants to 
ver It is an obvious fab ri eat tun. Amenea bj still in diplo- 
: relations with I'ctrogrod, and would not be the least likely 
liter into such eitrao nil nary negotiations with unauthorised 



je terms of this alleged "secret treaty" would be tanta- 
tit in the creation of an American protectorate over 
riii, emetiy Mieh ii relation as Japan has for years been 
ig to establish for herself with respect to Cliiiin, nod 
■h at that very time the ni tefae aia g to create for ber- 
in Silierin- 

atditkaa in Russia continued to grow worse, and in 
<ummer of 1918 the principal Allied powers decided Upon 
■ rn BibMift. This time the United States took the 
titive, iimi propOHd I Joint tod proportionately aqua] in- 
rntion. with express limitations as to extent and objects. 
as interesting to note Itow tlie Japanese press, which had 
i actively propagandizing for separate intervention by 
in. rmw begun la doubt the need for it. The fact was ' 

tic Japanese Government wanted to intervene by itself, 

I no intervention Ed Jotot inl erven t ion. But 

Allied governments were very well informed by that time, 

Japan hud the alternative of .joining or of seeing the 
r powers intervene without her. In that situation she, 
nurse, joined. It was agreed Hint the I'mir leading Allied 
era, Great Britain, Japan, France, and the United State*, 



w- 
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would supply a maximum of seven thousand troops eaek. 
while Italy also was to send a contingent. That force, witk 
the small Czecho-Slovak army, was deemed sufficient for tk 
purposes of the intervention as then conceived. 

Japan did not wait upon a decision of the other AIM 
powers to move. As early as the spring of 1918 Japan k- 
gan to send troops into Manchuria by increasing the gfr 
risons, or " railway guards," there. This was done dwft 
to intimidate the Chinese Government, which had incraai 
its forces in north Manchuria for the purpose of policof 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, which remained under tk 
direction of General Horvath by virtue of an arrangemerf 
made at Peking in April, 1918, whereby the railway admin- 
istration was declared to be detached from the authority i 
the Petrograd Government. Japanese diplomacy had favord 
that arrangement because it was backing Horvath, and * 
prevented China from taking full control. The increase i 
Chinese forces in north Manchuria made necessary by tk 
"lapse of Russian authority in that region was resented M 
Japan, which claimed the right to decide such measures n* 
der the "military agreement' ' recently concluded betwea 
Japan and China. Meanwhile Great Britain had taken » 
hand and was giving some financial and military support v 
the Russian leader Seminoff, who had organized a mixri 
force of Russians, Chinese, Japanese (volunteers) and Mon- 
gols to oppose the Bolsheviks in the Baikal territory. Sp- 
inoff and Horvath did not agree very well, owing to clevtf 
playing upon their mutual jealousy by the elements (Jif* 
nese and German) that wanted to create dissension. Seminal 
had made an effort to take Irkutsk, but was repulsed w* 
the Manchuria frontier and retreated into Chinese territory, 
where most of his troops were interned by the Chinese Go* 
ernment, which was trying to observe neutrality toward tk 
revolution in Russia, and of course could not permit its terri- 
tory to be used as a military base of operations for armed 
excursions into Siberia. During this time it was conveniert 
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■ring to congestion at Vladivostok, to ship medical and other 
>ed Cross supplies, and supplies needed for other Allied 
mes, into Manchuria and Siberia by the South Manchurion 
milway, which connects with the Chinese Eastern Railway 
t Changchun. As illuminating a phase of the situation, I 
uote from an official report to a foreign government, dated 
1 April: 

I have (he honor to state that the Japanese railway authorities 
sre have, during the past week, been siriui-lv burBerilJt' Allied 
ar operations. Their motives in doing so am easily imagined, 
.it dtfflenll to determine with uny certainty or exactness. They 
re more or less inscrutable, as many of their recent actions are. 

The Japanese evidently do not want order restored by the Rus- 
MM themselves in Siberia, for in such a ease Ibey would have no 
ICttae to interfere. Another chance to "fish in troubled waters" 
ould thereby be lust. Then, too, it seems that lliey art moving 
En <|ii:intitics of their own arms and munitions to the north 
nl they want theirs to arrive first. However, their action in 
iU matter hardly accord* with the statements made by Viscount 
.hii and other Japanese diplomats about Japan - standi nlt shoulder 
. ahouMer with the Allies'' anil doing their Utmost, etc. When 
ie considers the celerity and elhYieiu-_v with which the J n panose 
il nwn supplies over tiie railway, it cannot for a moment 
- tbOBghl by any rational person that the delays and ineptitude 
hich characterize their utiam 11 hole ottM Allied interests are 
>n"-nu-il are anything but studied and deliberate. That, at least, 
i.!i of every official here who has anything to d" with 
,r- incidents dcscribeil. The British Constil-Oeneral, who is a 
irrfnl, cautious and conservative man, expressed his opinion on 
.is subject in unmeasured terms. 

The action of the Japanese in holding up (he Allied supplies 
in keeping with their general railway policy in Man.h 
T<'rd* another striking example of their abuse at railway rigntt, 
hicli ■boaa has been frequently reported in mv despatches Nos. 
I and 84, dated respectively February 16 and March 
rhen Ami'ii.-.i!, l.v.l I 1 ■- gapplisx were being sent to Russia, this 
Be* had the utmost difficulty in erttintr tlie Japarie-e to accept 
■ecn for shipment. Thry deliberately plinri oMMMJ in the 
■y. and showed no disposition whatever to help. It was a sorry 
1 j for European and American interests when the Japanese 
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gained control of the railway lines in South Manchuria, and & 
the plausible explanations about "equal rights" and the hypoeriteal 
vaporings by the Japanese about the impartiality of their rtihnj 
administration carry no weight with those who have any penooai 
knowledge of the subject. 

At the time when the Japanese Government was consider 
ing the proposal of the United States Government for a joirt 
and limited intervention in Siberia, and when it began to 
perceive the expediency of accepting the American fie* 
of the situation, a strict censorship was clapped on the pre* 
in Japan, which up to then had been allowed free expresska 
on the topic. In July, 1918, a special order was issued, re- 
ported by the "Japan Advertiser' ' as follows: 

NEWSPAPERS ARE WARNED 

REGARDING SIBERIAN VIEWS 



As is the order on the eve of important events in Japan, the Met- 
ropolitan Police last night issued to all newspapers a wanmtf 
against the publishing of conjectures regarding particulars af 
negotiations between Japan and the Allies in regard to the Sibenn 
question. 

The police also warned against the publication of anything that 
is likely to cause resentment to the Allies among the Japaoet 
This last warning is evidently issued in view of the attitude <rf 
some Japanese newspapers in commenting on the reported attitodt 
of the United States toward intervention in Siberia. 

The joint Allied intervention in Siberia was promulgated 
v in August, 1918. In that connection it is interesting to qnott 
in full the official announcement of its participation by the 
Japanese Government: 

The Japanese Government, actuated by the sentiments of siwer* 
friendship toward the Russian people, have always entertain^ 
the most sanguine hopes of the speedy reestablish men t of onto 
in Kussia, and a healthy and untrammeled developnitMit of her na- 
tional life. Abundant proof, however, is now afforded to sbo* 
that the Central European Empires, taking advantage of the chaoue 
and defenceless condition in which Russia has momentarily ban 
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are consolidating [heir bold on 1 hut country, and are 
ftsmthly extending their activities to the Russian far Baatan 
liotu- They have persistently interfered with the passage of the 
^aaecbo-Slovak troops through Siberia. In the forces now opposing 
bes*' valiant troops (j<>nujui and Austrian prisoners are freely en- 
istcft. anil they practically assume the position of command. The 
■assam-Slovak troops, aspiring to secure a free and independent 
■xintetiee for their races and loyally espousing the wnnimwi dMM ol 
. justly command every sympathy and consideration from 
l>e robelligcrcnts to whom tbeir deslmy is a matter of deep and 

m. 3 r l the presence uf the threatening danger ta 

Slovak troops are actually ■ 
.1 the hands of the Germans ami Anstro-Hungariaaa, 

ii illy ivit thenweivQi onabls l 
intowsinl coarse of events, tool ■ sextain number of th< 
iavc already been ordered to proce e d to Vladivostok. The Qovern- 
□vnl of ibe I'mled States, equally sensible of I lie purity •■'■ the 
■ (nation, recently approached the Japanese (hucniiiioiii with pro- 
toewls for early despatch of troops to relieve pressure now Weigh* 
D|T "pO" the Cztrho-Slowik forces. The Japanese Gov. ■riiinnil, 
h-iii.- humous to fall in with the desires of the Arni-n.-.v 
unit, and also to act in harmony with tbeir Allies in tin- ixpedi- 
ion, have decided to proceed at once In disposition of suitable 
'ortrs for ilie proposed mission. A esrtaia number <-\ h ,■ 
rill bo sent forthwith t« Vladivostok. In adopting tins course, the 
| Government remain unshaken in their soastanl 

he relations to enduring friendship with Rossis and the 
Human people, and they reaffirm their pokey of respecting Ilie 

integrity of Russia and of abstaining bom 
TWTfnc* tn her internal politics. They further OBctun that, upon 
Jiiuin of the objects sboTS indicated, they will imtncd- 
«ti*ly withdraw all the Japanese troops from the Russian tern- 
orie*. and will leave wholly unimpaired tht eovereigatj of Iliiwda 
n all its phase? whether political or military. 

Once intervention was decided on, Japan easily forestalled 
ie?r allies in celerity in moving troops, because ol pi 
ind «!«o because she had been ready for a long time. (I 
nave- trial worthy information that Japan nobQua 

■ u pat ion of Siberia in August, 1917). Hy her 
railway com muni eat ions through Korea and HtnehuHa, 
Japan quickly hud troops at Harbin, and soon pushed them 
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> westward. At all points of contact, and particularly on tk 
^ I line of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the Japanese milits? 
\u/A commanders at once assumed a superior authority over tie 
kjj \y\ ^officers of Chinese troops that had been sent to maintain * 
' ]J der in those localities. Japan asserted this seniority under 
QJm the terms of the so-called " military agreement" with Out 
t\/( China did not place that interpretation on the agreeaat 
\ 1 and the Chinese commanders in Manchuria showed firmtff 
1 un maintaining that they controlled in Chinese territory, ani 
in refusing to yield authority there to the Japanese. 
\ This situation led to many clashes between Chinese ui 
Japanese troops in Manchuria, some of which assumed scrim 
proportions. Japanese troops moved along the Chinese Ea* 
era Railway, placing guards at all bridges, culverts, anl 
stations. As Chinese guards in ample numbers already ttit 
stationed at all those points, and the line was, to quote fro* 
a report of an American military expert, "as safe as Broad- 
way," the Chinese resented being thrust aside, especially a 
the political motive of Japan in trying to take over the rail- 
way was fully understood. At several places Japanef 
troops actually drove the Chinese guards away by force. As 
x Van example of this condition, the occurrence known as tk 
^Manchuli incident" will serve. 
Manchuli is a town on the line of the railway betvetf 
y \Chita and Vladivostok at the point where it enters Chim* 
territory in western Manchuria, and has importance becao* 
- ^ it is where frontier customs examinations are made, pas- 
J* ports visaed, and other official functions performed. At 
that time the town was a rendezvous for Russian refug«* 
drifting across the frontier, and stragglers from Seminoff* 
little army that was operating against the soviet government 
at Irkutsk. I quote from an official report of the incident 
made by a foreign military officer who obtained the fid* 
on the ground : 

I have to report an unpleasant collision that occurred at Mat- 
chuli between Japanese and Chinese troops and officials. Th* 
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point bos lately been the scene of considerable trouble owing to 
the attempt of the Seininuff totem to use it as a base and as a 
place to which they can retreat when repulsed by the enemy. It 
baa been necessary for the Chinese authorities here to lake meas- 
ures to preserve China's neutrality in this warfare between Rus- 
sian political factions, and the Chinese troops have disarmed many 
of SminotFs men who have been thrust bark into Chinese terri- 
tory. This has led to some unpleasant incidents, but 1 1 ■■■ Chinese 
officials were acting witb moderation and a fair amount of dis- 
cretion. 

This was the situation wheu a Japanese military force com- 
manded by General Fujii arrived at Manchuh. General Fujii, 1 
am informed, at tiret tried to take command nf the Chinese troops, 
claiming to be the senior officer. The Chinese commander dttlinfrd 
lo yield the command, and on being pressed by General Fujii, he 
referred the question to the Peking Government. I understand 
that the Japanese Government through its legation at Peking put 
pressure on the Chinese Government to concede the autbnrity of 
the Japanese commander here, but the Chinese QovarnBWttl refund. 
The relations between the Japanese and Chinese headquarter-- bin 
therefore hnve been strained, and there have been brawls between 
the Japanese and Chinese troops which, according In my investiga- 
tion, are almost invariably caused by the truculence of the Japanese 
soldiers, who show their contempt of the Chinese in nil ways. This 
wm the general situation when the unfortunate incident occurred. 

At midnight or thereabout on last Tuesday night a detachment of 
Japanese soldiers, about fifteen men with one non-commissioned of- 
ficer, went to the headquarters of the Chinese military commandant, 
The Japanese were armed with rifles and hand grenades. They 
found the outer gate of the compound closed, and they told Ebt flu 
niw sentry that they wanted to talk with the Chinese command** 
and demanded admittance. The guard refused to let them inside and 
tried to induce them to leave. The Japanese then attempted to fottm 
an entrance. The Chinese sentry resisted and was killed. The Jap- 
anese then forced the gate and marched in a bodj lo tat inner en- 
trance, ngnin demanding to talk with Hie ChbMM eomnUKUHlt By 
this time the ChintM Mmmandanl (Ganacal Pno) was awakened and 
nni 1 of his slnff parleyed witb the' Japanvt, iilm demanded admit- 
tance. The Chinese officer told them that General Pao could nut di«- 
rust matters with Ihem ns lhci*c was no Japanese nfhVer present, and 
asked them to go and bring an officer. This the Japanc n 

do, and started to force an entrance to the building where General 

Pao and his staff were quartered. The Chinese guard then fired. 
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Three Japanese soldiers were killed and the rest retreated. Tk 
bodies of three men in the uniform of the Japanese army were food 
in the compound after the affray was over. 

The next day, before the Chinese commander had time to mike 
a report of the affair, the Japanese commanding general demanded 
an apology for the injury done to Japanese troops and practkiDjr 
detained the Chinese commandant under arrest. The Japanae 
Government make a diplomatic issue of the incident, backed lp 
the Japanese General, and demanded an apology from China aai 
that the Chinese troops be withdrawn from Manchuli, except 
a few. 

While a Chinese officer was parleying with the Japanese soktiffl 
on the night of the incident, another Chinese officer telephoned to 
the Japanese military headquarters asking that a Japanese office? 
be sent to discipline the Japanese soldiers who were making tk 
disturbance, but no attention was paid to this request. 

I understand that the matter has now been settled by the Japa- 
nese and Chinese Governments as follows: China is to pay an «• 
demnity in money for the three Japanese who were killed, and the 
Chinese commandant is to apologize to the Japanese commander 
here; Japan is to pay an indemnity for the one Chinese who w» 
killed. Thus China is put officially in the wrong and is com- 
pelled to submit to humiliation and "loss of face," as is usual is 
such cases. The facts seem to be that the incident was a case of 
wanton and insolent affront by Japanese soldiers who took thi 
way of showing their contempt of the Chinese. 

Soon after the Manchuli incident, the Japanese Govero- 
/ ment suddenly and without previous intimation notified the 
Chinese Government that it intended to act under the '•mili- 
tary agreement/' China was not consulted as to this action 
in any way, either as to its advisability or the means to be 
used. At the time when China was so officially notified 
Japanese troops already were moving. This notice to Chiai 
was given on September 20. By September 28 it was esti- 
mated by a foreign military expert on the ground that there 
were 22,000 Japanese troops north of Changchun, the north- 
ern terminus of the South Manchurian Railway; 3,000 it 
Changchun, and 15,000 at Mukden. By the end of October 
there were about 60,000 Japanese troops in Manchuria out- 
I side of the alleged Japanese sphere tapped by the Sooth 
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ifanehiirian Railway, ami the Kirin and Mukden-Antung 
iues. My (hi? understanding among the powers about joint 
Intervention in Siberia, each of the four principal powers 
WB» to send 7,000 broapB. Japan did Bend about 10,000 to 
Siberia by way of Vladivostok, which evidently the Tokio 
lov.njfiirn! Bonndend its quota under the joint intervention. 
But, including those in South Manchuria, Japan bad about "7/" * 
'5,000 troops in Manchuria, showing that the Japanese 
ioveriimciit regarded Manchuria as its special Held acid as 
lot included in the joilll inl'Tuntum plan. At the time 

Haa tie United Btatea had approached the Allied nation* 

with its intervention plan. China also was invited to par* 
d; but China's quota of troops was 
not fixed, it being apparent]? assumed that her part would be 
order in .Manchuria and on the line bJ tlie I IhuMM 
i Railway. That is, China was to do what, was Beeea 

ary within her own territory contiguous to Siberia, and was 

to facilitate the Allies' operations ;k aba could, 

It quickly developed that .Japan was determined that China 
ibotild take no part, at least no creditable part, in then Op- 
erations, just as Japan had succeeded in preveniinn China 
from having any real participation in the war elsewhere. 
Japan took it Rolely to herself to decide upon when and how 
the "military agreement" would be applied, and in acting 
professedly under it .Tapan did not consult China 01 
■ny part to China. Yet the operations alleged to be under- 
taken by agreement were confined exclusively to China '■ ter- 
ritory, and alTeeted Chinese interests more importantly than 
those of any other nation. 

The period from the time joint Allied intervention in 
Siberia began (AflgOat, 1918) until November, when tie . 

mat ngned, aaa be summarized briefly. Out of •_/* 1 
courtesy, a Japanese general was grrei ramand (or senior- 
ity) of the Allied expeditionary fOftaa in theory, lot En fael 
each different national force wan directed according to the 
policy of its government. For instance, Japan for her own 
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reasons desired to push as far into Siberia as was ponbk 
without having to do much actual fighting. The excuse to 4 
this was to support the Czecho-Slovak forces that were com- 
bating the army of the Soviets in central and western Si- 
beria. France and Great Britain also seemed to ftror I 
move deeper into Siberia, Great Britain probably on the 
theory that the general war situation for the Allies woiH 
be helped, and France perhaps for the same reason. Tk 
American Government, however, held its forces at or neir 
the coast and declined to participate in a move toward tk 
interior. Evidently Washington foresaw the end of the wif 
and did not want to become further involved in Busbi'i 
civil strife. 

This period, brief as it was, was long enough to demon- 
strate the strong antagonism felt by the Japanese toward al 
of their allies. The Japanese seemed to regard the BritiA 
French, and American troops as interlopers, as trespasen 
in a Japanese preserve, with the sole motive of depriiiitf 
Japan of legitimate spoils of war. This disposition caused 
numerous very unpleasant incidents, and serious trouble be- 
tween the Japanese troops and those of the other allies w* 
at times narrowly averted. I could relate dozens of incident! 
illustrative of this condition, but two will be enough. Two 
British officers, in uniform, were walking in the outskirts of 
Vladivostok on some military business, when they noticed tbe 
peculiar actions of a Japanese soldier who was stationed * 
a sentry near some supplies. The sentry was beckoning, and 
seemed to wish the officers to approach him. Disregarding 
his unmilitary demeanor, and thinking the man might be in 
trouble, the officers walked over to where he was and asked 
what he wanted. The sentry greeted them with an insolent 
grin and a tirade in Japanese, which the officers could not 
understand. Then the sentry seized a swagger-stick whiefc 
one of the officers was carrying, broke it, and cast the pieea 
into a near-by puddle of water. By this time the office** 
comprehended that the soldier meant to insult them, and they 
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took him suddenly by his arms and threw him, gun and all, 
into the puddle. They then continued their walk. The of- 
ficers did not report the incident formally, for many previ- 
ous similar incidents had shown that no satisfuetion would 
be obtained from the Japanese superior command. Japa- 
nese troops in Vladivostok and Manchuria habitually failed to 
salute officers of other Allied forces, and on occasion even 
would shoulder them off sidewalks and display other studied 
rudeness toward them. By the late autumn of 191* there 
was a feeling almost Of hostility between ihe Japanese troops 
in that region and the troops of other Allied forces, which 
became so Catenae that measures had to be taken to prevent 
lerious collisions. 

An example of this attitude of the Japanese military was 
Manchuria. Italy's part in the Siberian interven- 
tion was to send a battalion of troops from the garrison main- 
tained in North China under the protocol of 1901. The short- 
est and quickest way for these troops to reach the scene of 
events was by the Chinese Government railways to Mukden, 
then by the South Manclmrian Railway to Changchun, where 
was a connection with the Chinese Eastern Railway on to 
Harbin. The practice has been, in transferring passengers 
at this point, to shunt trains from the Japanese line over to 
the Russian station, when trains could be changed by merely 
walking across a platform. The train conveying the Italian 
troops had arrived at Changchun and was shunted over to 
the Russian station. There the troops detrained for trans- 
fer. While this was taking place, an Italian sentry was 
posted to guard some supplies on the station platform A 
number °t Japanese soldiers were strolling about the plat- 
form, and one of them started to examine the supplies, where- 
upon the sentry properly warned him off. The Japanese 
went away, and soon returned with a Japanese officer, wbo 
reprimanded the Italian sentry. The sentry stood his 
ground, and when the Japanese officer started to handle the 
tapplies, presented his bayonet. The Japanese officer then 
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left, and returned soon with a file of Japanese soldiera fidfr 
armed, which he drew up in a line on the platform, Hf 
then an Italian officer had appeared, and a sharp coDoqaj 
occurred. The Japanese officer demanded that the mtxj 
be ordered to apologize, which the Italian officer refused 9 
order him to do, and objected to the presence of the fik i 
Japanese soldiers and their menacing attitude. After n 
argument, the Japanese withdrew. In the opinion of offiao 
of other nationalities, the Japanese adopt these methods & 
impress the natives that the other powers are subservient tt 
Japan, and that Japan is the dictator in Manchuria. 

The situation caused by the conduct of Japanese troop ii 
Siberia and Manchuria became so strained that a joint pet- 
test, which, I am informed, was quite strong in its phrsieol- 
ogy, was sent to the Japanese commanding general bj tk 
other allied commanders. 

With the signing of the armistice in Europe, the joflC 
Allied intervention in Siberia took a new character. It &> 
longer had the complexion of an oblique military mo* 
against the Central powers, which was no longer necessary 
It now became purely an intervention in Russia's intent 
affairs, a situation that called for fresh consideration by the 
peace conference at Paris. Therefore military measures ic 
Siberia were suspended pending the adoption of a new policy 

The Japanese Government soon grasped the meanine of 
these events. In December it announced that it was with- 
drawing its troops from Siberia and Manchuria, and it * 
probable that the number was reduced. In February. MIS. 
it was reported that Japan had agreed to advance a loan fc 
the Siberian Provisional Government at Omsk and to gi* 
military aid and support to that Government. For this vi 
Japan is, so the reports said, to receive exclusive concessions 
in central and eastern Siberia. Such a step of course wooU 
be a violation of the inter-allied agreement regarding inter- 
vention in Russia, by which none of them were to act except 
in consultation, and conjunction with the other allied nation* 
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Semi-official denials of the reports were given out at Tokio. 
Observers of far-Eastern politics are apt to conclude that 
Japan makes a show of withdrawing from Siberia in 
order to get the other powers out, and at the same time 
ia planning to take an active part, for a definite quid pro qua, 
in the -jivil war in Russia by renting Japanese troops (for 
the reported arrangement amouuta to that) to one of the 
factions. In January, 1919, it was announced that an agree- 
ment had been reached among the Allied powers (which in 
effect meant between Japan and the United States) by which 
the Chinese Eastern and Siberian railways are for a while to 
be operated by the Stevens Commission under joint interna- 
tional control. 

In response to inquiries of press correspondents at Wash- 
ington, the State Department questioned the correctness of 
the reports about Japanese loans to the Omsk government in 
return for concessions in the Pri-Amur district of Siberia, 
and pointed out that Japan, as a loyal ally, and with full 
representation at the peace conference, could not take inde- 
pendent action in Russia. A few days later, on February 12, 
the State Department announced that the United States and 
Japan had agreed in regard to plmi toe the restoration of 
railway traffic in Siberia. Acting Secretary of State I'olk 
was quoted by the Associated Press as stating: 

Tin- purpose of the agreement ia to assist the Russians in Siberia 
in regaining their normal condition of life, and hns lieen reached 
upon ii liilinttc understanding that the railways are to be operated 
for the interests of the people of Siberia. The United Rtnt.-s and 
Japan hnre expressly voiced their disinterested purpose not to in- 
fringe on any existing right, either of Russia or, where the Chinese 
Eastern is cont'enicd, of China. 

Under the plan adopted, which was to be put into effect 
immediately, the Siberian railway system, including the 
Bastarn Railway, was to be supervised by an inter- 
Allied committee with a Russian as i-lmirman. Russia, fireat 
Britain, Japan, the United States, Prance, Italy and China 
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are to have representation on the Committee. The technia! 
and economic management of the railways will be in the h*ndi 
of a technical board, the president of which will be John F 
Stevens, head of the American railway commission sent te 

I Russia in 1917. An inter-Allied military board will co- 
ordinate matters affecting military transportation arising 
from the presence in Russia of military forces of the United 
States and the Allies. 

It required months of negotiations to effect this simple ar- 
rangement, owing to the difficulties raised by Japan. Ai 
friction developed, the other Allied powers fell into the btefc- ; 
ground, and left the issue to be adjusted by Japan ail 
America. The result, so far, indicates that the America 
Government is not disposed to abandon the Manchurian ui 
Siberian situations to the exclusive treatment of Japan. 
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acta in China of the collapse u f (Jeruuiny— The internal iituatioti— 
Oaitton of the (lover mm- nt — .lupun forcing her ncheitien — The 
ilirp — Weakening of ilapance llllHMim at Peking — Some I'limn 
his — Injection of Antfrican i.li il- I'rc-iilciii \\ il-nti - prill 
I — Their application to China — Work of .American propaganda — 
i"a plan to represent China at the peace conference — The m-heroe 
ed — I 'nea»inwui of Chincxe — The BnirtlMifll point of view — Kurt her 
by Japan to intimidate China — Ktfort to prevent the publication 
mi Urn ties— Uu tcome of that matter— Further advice of the Al- 
KUtera to China — Trying to end the civil strife — The conference at 
Eliai--i\ltil nil ill be done for China T— Tin? MM of China Mini* 
■ed — Responsibility of America— The prohlem analyzed — (Juration 
Ira territoriality— A plan fur its gradual abolition — Thi* plan coti- 
rd — The railway MimHim — The question <if loan* and finance — 
declaration of the American Government — Will China lake the 
— China'* appeal to civilization. 

rHE breakdown of the fierman military offensive in 
Franco in the summer of 1918 threw a shadow over 
Japan's influence at Peking, and alarmed the group 
rrnpt Chinese officials who owed their positions and power 
ipancsc backing. For a while it was felt that the forma- 
of a new "liberal" ministry at Tokio might mean an nc- 
I'hange in Japan's China policy. But events quickly 
ed the fttllncy of such expectations. 

soon developed that the Japanese Government did not in- 
to change its course in China except under compulsion, 
vi.iiM ciuitiniiL- during the probably lung period ttj | 
liations to push the China game for all it would standf 
.n Unyiishi, the Japanese minister at Peking, who had 
out of sympathy with the reckless Japanese loan policy I 
in not a believer in drastic methods, was recalled, and f 
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replaced by Mr. Obata. Obata was known in China as tk 
* table-pounder," because during the pressure for the sort 
acceptance of the twenty-one demands and the negotiation I 
the " agreement" of 1915 he, so it is said, would empht* 
Japan's arguments during the conferences by thumping tk 
council table vigorously. Obata 's return to Peking at tto 
juncture was taken to mean that Japan would, if neeesorf. 
revert to table-pounding tactics to gain her points. 

A brief resume of the condition of China internally at tte 
time is necessary to make the situation comprehensible. ft 
government at Peking was composed of a president, a cabinet. 
and an assembly, or council. The president, Hsu Shib-dtffr 
was amiable, and was believed to be a patriotic man, but * 
lacking a forceful personality. The strong man in the Gov- 
ernment was the premier, Tuan Chi-jui, who with his bea* 
men composed the predominant group in the cabinet, and* 
trolled the ministries of war, finance, and communicatk* 
Tuan Chi-jui 's power rested on his affiliations with thenori- 1 
ern Tuchuns, his command of such troops that were in o* 
near Peking, and the financial and diplomatic support A 
Japan. The other cabinet ministries, including the mini*? 
of foreign affairs, were not strongly under Japanese infln«** 
and felt that China's safest course was to follow the Unit** 
States and the western powers. The council, which had be* 
set up to replace the seceding parliament, really amounted) 
nothing, and did nothing. As president of the senate. Latf; 
Shao-yi, who had been powerful in the regime of Yuan Stt 
K'ai, h^d a foothold from which he exercised a certain inh- 
ence. yOutside of the Tuan group there was a strong sentinfl* 
in favor of compromising the dispute with the South id 
creating a united national government/ The Peking Gotera- 
ment exercised nominal authority over about three fifths' 
the country. The remaining provinces, mostly lying south' 
the Yangtze River, supported the secession government 
lished at Canton. 

The so-called Southern Government was composed of 
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bent of the oid parliament, that had been dissolved in 1917 by 
it Li Yuau Hung at the dietatioD of the Tuehun's 
party led by Tuan I'lii-jiii. and ■ number of liberal loaders, 
prominent among whom were Wu Ting-fang and Tang Shao- 
yi. Sun Vat Sen fop a while also affiliated with this faction, 
but in 1918 he severed relations with it and retired to Shang- 
hai. The Southern Government protested strongly against 
any foreign loans being made to the Peking QovcntlMB 
the schism, on the ground that the money was used only 
tempt Lo suppress the effort to maintain democratic institu- 
tions in China. In 1918 Tung Shao-yi undertook ■ visit to 
Japan f->r the purpose of trying In persuade i)ie JipinoM Gov 

I tn stop the lending of money by Japanese to the 
Kortheni Tuehune and Government, and to stop the supply of 
arms and ammunition from Japan; but the visit had no prae- 
tieid rwulta. The Southern Government subsisted from per- 
sonal contributions, provincial revenues, and portions of the 
Sj.lt Qahelle it was able lo withhold. It denied ever taking 
money from Japan, but it is quite clearly established that some 
of the southern Tuehuns and local officials went into the Jap- 
anese loan game pretty deeply. 

Foreseeing an end of the war. but not its abrupt termination, 
.■■■ eminent evidently decided to strike while 

i was hot. and to try to close up a number of matters 
which had been brought to a certain point, hot not fully eon 
aum mated. For some time Japan had been pressing to have 
the Chinese Government ratify a number of additional or sup- 
if) clauses to the '■agreement" of 1916 and the "mili- 
tary agreement" of 1918. These clauses related to Japan 
position in Shantung and Manchuria, and would give Japan 
almost complete control over all future development and or-, 
ganizaticm of China's military and naval forces, with right to 
supply arsenals, naval plants, arms, nnd munition!; to provide 
JapmicM . e those equipments and train China's 

forecs. Several (rrandJOM projects also were afoot: one a 
plan for China to entrust her interests at the peace BOnfenoca 
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to Japan; and another for Japan to acquire from Ron 
(which meant from the Horvath party in eastern Siberia, * 
another of the Russian groups in Siberia) with China's cat 
sent the Russian interests and rights in the Chinese Eastoi 
Railway ; and various concessions and loans negotiated wiA 
provincial officials, and with men in the Tuan group, iw 
being pressed for ratification by the central Govenmoi 
These negotiations were being conducted chiefly at Tokio,! 
order to avoid the too close scrutiny to which Japan's mm 
w$re subjected at Peking, and because Japan seemed to ha* 
curtained a strong influence over the Chinese minister at Tflkk 
/ In October, 1918, it was announced that General HsilCW 
/ who was considered the right hand of Premier Tuan, sad * 
\J cepted an invitation to attend the autumn field militai? 
manoeuvers in Japan. This announcement at once arowei 
much suspicion and comment, for General Hsu was one of tk 
leaders of the pro-Japan group in the Chinese Governma* 
and the chief lieutenant of the premier. The pro-China iai 
anti-Japan Chinese press published speculations on the par- 
pose of General Hsu's visit, and the consensus of opinion vtf 
that he was to sign an agreement by which Japan was to ad- 
vance Tls. 100,000,000 to the Peking Government (whi* 
meant to the Tuan group) ; and that China was to delegate 
Japan to represent her at the peace conference, was to ratifr 
the supplementary articles of the 1915 and military agrtt 
ments and other loan concessions, and was to give additional 
security and concessions. It was reported, in return for tbo» 
concessions of China, that Japan would return to China tk 
balance of the " boxer' ' indemnity still due to Japan; a plan 
which, under the conditions that existed, would have been 
merely an adroit form of bribery. In the midst of these dis- 
cussions, and in the face of a bitterly hostile attitude of tk 
greater part of China and open accusations that he had bet* 
bribed to betray his country, General Hsu departed for Japaa* 
Before he had time to develop his projects there the suddea 
signing of the armistice brought another change in the situ* 
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tion. The Hsu mission dropped quietly into the background, L, 
or the soft pedal was put on it. The peace conference, which 
had been considered as an event months and perhaps a year in 
the future, now was actually al hand. 

Partly to recall to the Chinese Government a sense of its 
true position and responsibility, and perhaps also for its 
oblique effect upon Japanese influence at Peking, the Allied 
governments took occasion in October, 191K, to address a 
friendly remonstrance and admonition to China concerning 
her part in the war. This act was called a protest in current 
press discussion, and it pointed out a number of matters 
wherein it was alleged that China had been delinquent. One 
was that the remissions of the "boxer" indemnity payments 
had been spent foolishly; another was that the War Partici- 
pation Bureau had accomplished nothing; another matter was 
the prevalence of banditry; and failure to intern enemy sub- 
jects, to liquidate enemy business, to prevent trading with the 
enemy, were other points made. The protest was based on just 
Booads; but the representatives of the powers who drafted 
Mini pTaaonted it knew that the Peking Government was only 
partly to btamc for its failures in the war, and that a much 
stronger indictment would rest against Japan ; indeed, the pro- 
test probably was meant for Japan although made to China. 
Kviilini-e that Japanese were evading the enemy trading rcgn- 
pftnns in China had been accumulating since early in the war. 
After it was plain that Germany would be defeated, and that 
Germans would be deported from China and their business 
liquidated, the Germans were very anxious to dispose of their 
property. Japanese were the principal purchasers. At 
Taingtau. at Tainan, Tientsin, Hankow, and many other places, 
German real and other property was purchased by Japanese. 
By the end of 1918 a large proportion of the desirable German 
property in China had passed into Japanese hands. 

The armistice weakened Japan's influence at Peking in sev- 
eral ways. First, it completely dlapiond one of the most 
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China had been using to depress pro-Ally sentiment anwnf 
the Chinese — the argument that Germany eventually would 
win the war or get a stalemate. With that theory also wort 
down a number of arguments which depended on it, such as i 
new alliance of Japan and Germany, with Russia and Chiot 
under their protection, a plan which had been presented ti 
the Chinese Government by Japan as being a possible audi 
\ logical outcome of the war. 

But the principal thing which lessened Japan's influence 
at Peking was the demonstration of the power of the United 
States as shown by events of the year 1918, and the grown* 
influence of the American Government, o r rather of Presided 
Wilson, in world politics. To most Chinese the result of the 
war "resolved "into comparatively simple elements. As thy 
saw it, for years the Allies could not defeat Germany ai 
Germany seemed to be getting the better of it. Then Amend 
entered the war, and changed its whole aspect, resulting in i 
victory of the Allies. Chinese also were impressed by the 
fact that Germany, when she came to sue for peace, addressed 
not France or Great Britain or the Allies in Europe, but tbe 
President of the United States ; and as far as they eould jud|£ 
it was the decision of the President that led to the end of the 
: war. Furthermore, the Chinese had _ by then begun to lean 
something about the purposes of the American Government ffl 
entering the war. This information had been conveved » 
them by the United States Committee on Public Information 
which, after repeated urging of Americans in China, finalfr 
in the summer of 1918, had created an organization for propa- 
ganda in China. This propaganda was under the directka 
of Carl Crow, formerly with "The China Press," "The Jap* 
Advertiser," and "Millard's Review"; and with Dr. Paul & 
Reinsch, the American minister to China, and John B. PowdL 
of "Millard's Review," as official advisers. A telegraph serf- 
ice of American news was instituted, and circulated amoof 
the Chinese vernacular and foreign press in China. But ef« 
more effective was the translation into Chinese and publicatioi 
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book form of the principal war addresses of President Wil- 
li. My last information was that this edition of the Presi- | 
nit's addresses in Chinese was running into the hundreds of | 
lOUsands and was taxing the "Commercial Press" of Sluing- i 

11 t eel tli<' demand. Placards in Chinese and English. 

ith striking phrases of President Wilson's speeches, suitable 
»r hanging in windows and homes or for posting on walla, 
■n printed and circulated in all parts of China. One of 
i&w placards minted a paragraph of the President's rVmrth 
r July address of 1918: 

Second, tlie settlement of every question, whether of territory, of 
ivereij;nly. of economic arrangement, or political relationship upon 
K» basis of the free aceeptnm-e nt' tliut settlement by the people . 
30it'<]i:ii'lv i-oncemed and not upon the basis of the material in- \S 
Trst or ml vantage of any other nation or people which may desire 

different settlement for the sake of its own exterior influence or 
•sLtj . 

And almost as hopeful to Chinese was another paragraph 
T that same address of Mr. Wilson: 

first, the destruction of every arbitrary power, anywhere, that 
in separately, secretly and of its single choice disturb the pt-ncr. 
T the world or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at least its 
■duetion to virtual impotence. 

Tlie utterances of leading officials of the European Allied 
rjvernuients about the war ami their aims and purposes in 
■aging it lo a conclusion had not been lacking in eloquence 
nil force, and all had been published in China by the British 
ml French press there. But such utterances of European 
iMtrsmcn had come to be meaningless to Chinese, in view of 
'hat they knew of the actions of one of the Allies, Japan, with 
ie tacit and perhaps the positive secret assent and approval 
f the other Allied powers. The Chinese also knew of some 
T the secret agreements made among the leading Allied powers 
Tiring the war relating to annexations of territories of other 
eiligerent nations and even of some neutral states. Now 
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came a new voice, speaking words and principles which 



Chinese seemed to be written especially to apply to the 

I to their country and its situation, jit was a new void 

^ a new world leader, representing a nation that Chine 

^ had regarded as fnenaiy to their country.! Th^y listc 

^"^tBef^trtce; and for the first-time the war began to take a 

ing to them which they could apply to themselves. Nw 

the positive proof that the nation and its leader who i 

those principles were a great, perhaps the greatest, poi 

' ^the settlement of the issues of the war and the quest 

Mhe peace. Doubts and fears began to diminish. The ( 

officials who were holding out against Japan's blandisl 

inducements, and pressure took heart again and streng 

(their resistance. Then there was the hope held out 
proposed league of nations, as stated by another paragi 
President Wilson's Fourth of July address: 



\ 



Fourth, the establishment of an o rganiz ation of Dgaee whi 
make it certain that the combined power ofthenee* natit 
check every invasion of right and serve to make peace and 
the more secure by affording a definite tribunal of opinion t 
every international readjustment that cannot be amicably 
upon by the people directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 



Notwithstanding Japan's pressure to induce the ( 
Government to commit, or in some way to delegate, < 
representation at the peace conference to her care, the 
v Government, supported by the advice of the American, 1 
and other Allied legations, declined so to act, and dec 
send a separate delegation to Paris. Lu Cheng Hsiang. 
ter of foreign affairs, was nominated as head of the dele 
with V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese minister at Washi 
Alfred ^ze, Chinese minister to Great Britain ; Wei Tsi 
Chinese minister to Belgium, as advisers ; and with a 
counselors and secretaries. 

Failing to become China's attorney in the case, Jap* 
instigated an intrigue through the pro-Japan group at 
to have the peace delegation include a majority of ( 
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who were under Japan *n control. To this end it was proposed 
that the premier, Tuan Chi-jui, should be a member of Ihe 
, delegation, and that Tsao Ju-lin. the minuter of finance, and 
v General Hsu .Chang, should accompany Tuan as expert advis- 
. era. It also was suggested to the Chinese Government j>n- 
. vatcly by the Japanese legation at Peking that the relations 
of Japan and China and their mutual interests at the peace 
conference would he greatly facilitated if China would ap- 
point a Japanese adviser to her delegation at Paris. This 
offer was declined. The suggestion that Tuan Chi-jui and 
hi 1 - chief lieutenants should be sent as delegates aroused so 
much opposition throughout the country, and especially among 
the Southern party, that it was iniietly dropped. 1 wi 
Peking during this time, and a little later I met some of the 
Southern leaders at Shanghai and discussed the situation with 
them. I found them willing, even anxious, to make peace 
with the Northern party provided a suitable basis for compro- 
mise could be arrived at. They seemed to realize the danger 
to China of divided counsels and motives at such a world crisis, 
and that it would seriously impair her position at the peace 
conference. But they did not trust the Peking Government 
as long as Tuan t'hi-jui and his satellites were in pOTCf 
principal Southern leader thus discussed the question with 
nic: 

"At this time all Chinese must put aside party advantage J 
and personal ambitions and concentrate on getting justice for f 
our nation in the peace settlement. To this end we of the I 
Southern party are willing to concur with and to take part 
in the conferences at Paris. I think the South should be repre-^, 
sen ted in Hie dflltgttiOB at the conference. We fear that 
Japan's control of Tuan Chi-jui and his followers will some- 
how commit the Peking Government to delegate China's case 
to Japan, or to cause it to be presented inadequately. There 
are a number of men in the Tuan crowd at Peking who, for a 
money consideration , will sign 'on the dotted tine' at the end 
of any kind of agreement which Japan will write. Their sig 
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natures, of course, will not make the documents valid, bat it 
may be that Japan, if she can get them signed cheaply enough, 
will think that somehow she will be able to get them 
later ; and at any rate she may be able to use them for 
purposes at Paris. I believe it is true that a large number of 
secret agreements have been signed with Japan by different 
officials of the Tuan crowd at Peking with, as you Americam 
say, the 'blue sky as the limit.' Most of these secret agree- 
ments never have been formally ratified, for that require 
action by the parliament, and to present them to parliament, 
or even to the Peking council, would give them publicity. So 
far a few officials at Peking, whose signatures are necessary, 
have held out against all Japanese inducements and intimida- 
tion. The Southern party will raise any amount of money to 
prevent Japan from controlling the Chinese delegation it 
Paris or to prevent it from being muzzled there.' ' 

A result of this sentiment was that C. T. Wang, who had 
gone to America as a representative of the Canton Government 
in September, 1918, was appointed by President Hsu as an 
associate of the Chinese peace delegation, and joined it in 
Paris with several other members of the Southern party. 

Although it is futile to draw conclusions about events that 
are in process of formulation, as I write this the peace confer- 
ence already has developed some very interesting matters of 
China vis-a-vis Japan. On its way from Peking to Paris the 
original Chinese delegation traveled by rail through Man- 
churia and Korea, across the straits of Shimonoseki, and on 
to Yokohama by rail, where a Japanese ship conveyed it to 
Seattle. From Mukden, in Manchuria, on to America, the 
delegation, and of course all of its numerous pieces of luggage, / 
moved entirely by Japanese-owned, and, so far as the railways /« 
are concerned, Government-owned and managed means of! 
transportation. At Yokohama, the day before the delegation ! 
sailed, I met one of the Chinese secretaries, and he told me 
that some pieces of the delegation 's luggage were missing, hav- 
ing been lost or delayed in transit, and that the luggage con- 
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mined documentary matter for use at Paris. Later it was 
reported that this luggage, containing certified copies of cer- 
tain documents, was not recovered, and the delegation arrived 
it Paris without it. This became public when the Chinese 
delegates at Paris made known their intention to submit to 
the conference copies of all secret agreements signed and rati- 
fied or not ratified, or proposed by Japan, but not signed, 
between Japan and China during the course of the war. 

The report that the Chinese delegation would place all these 
naattiona confidential! j before their confreres at Par 
a somewhat sensational incident, which is aptly illustrative of 
Japan's methods in China. Through the Japanese legation 
at Peking it was strongly put to the Chinese Government thai 
those matters were private between Japan and China, and 
anon Id not be submitted to the Paris conference; and it was 
urged that the Chinese Government would immediately raputhS 
ate the action of its representatives at Paris. The Chinese 
Government refused to he intimidated, and Informed the nfher 
Allied legations at Peking of what had occurred, and also 
made the matter public. 

The disclosures placed Japan in such a bad light that the 
whole of Japan's diplomatic organization and propaganda was 
focused on an effort to deny her part in the matter and to 
obscure the facts. For instance, as a "smoke screen," the 
Japanese embassy at Washington gave out statements to the 
effect that Japan was indifferent about the publication of alt 
her agreements with China, that indeed she always had in- 
tended to publish theni herself, and as an evidence of that, the 
embassy gave out for publication the old "agreement" of 
'1915, which of course had been published years before Fn 1 
ing that China could not be bluffed by meh matboda, Japan 
then propositi to China that she (Japan) would withdraw 
certain of the unratified and pending agreements, and that 
the remaining ones would be jointly given out for publication. 
It appears that China assented to this proposal, which had 
advantages for her in that it amounted to wiping out a number 
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of embarrassing issues ; for on February 25, 1919, a statement 
was given out at Paris containing texts of the secret supple- 
mentary agreements in the form of notes exchanged at Tob 
on September 24, 1918, between Baron Goto, Japanese mimt 
ter of foreign affairs, and the Chinese minister. The note 
follow : * 

[Note 1. — Tsung-hsiang Chang to Baron Goto.] 

The Chinese Government has decided to obtain loans from Japa- 
nese capitalists and proceed speedily to build railways conmcnt 
the points as below set forth. Having received authorization fm 
my Government, I have the honor to communicate the same to jwf 
Government. 

First, between Kaiyuan, Hailung, and Kirin; second, betas 
Chang-ghun and Taonan, and, third, from a point between Tata* 
and Jehol to some seaport. (This line to be determined subject ti 
future investigation.) 

Should there be no objection to the above propositions, it is re- 
quested that your Government lose no time in taking the neeeauy 
steps to cause capitalists in your country to agree to enter negotia- 
tions for loans on the same. A reply to the above is awaited tri 
will be appreciated. 

[Note 2. — Baron Goto to the Chinese Minister.] 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency! 
note, intimating that your Government has decided speedily to 
build with loans from Japanese capitalists railways connecting the 
points as set forth below. (The note cites items 1, 2, and 3 a 
contained in the note of the Chinese Minister.) 

The Imperial Government, while noting with much pleasure the 
communication of the Chinese Government, begs to state in reply 
that it will lose no time in taking necessary steps to cause Japanex 
capitalists to enter into negotiations for loans on the 



[Notes 3 and 4 missing.] 

[Note 5. — Baron Goto to the Chinese Minister.] 
I have the honor to inform you that the Imperial Government, ■ 
view of the feeling of good neighborhood existing between the two 
countries and in a spirit of mutual accommodation, has deemed i 
fitting, and accordingly has decided, to propose to your Govenunc&t 
to settle various questions relating to the Province of Shantung in • 
manner as set forth below: 
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First — To concentrate at Tsing-tao all Japanese troops stationed 
Joci; the Tsing-tao-Tainan Railway, excepting a contingent to be 
eft at Tainan. 

Second — The Chinese Government to provide for the guarding of 
be Tsing-tao-Tsinun Railway and to organize a police force for that 
rarpose. 

Third— The Tsing-tan-Tsinun Railway to contribute an appropri- 
Xc sum to defraying the expenses of such police force. 

fourth — Japanese to be employed at the headquarters of the police 
orre, the principal railway stations, and the training stations of the 
toller furcr. 

Fifth Chinese to be employed on the Tsing-tao-Tainan Railway. 
'u determination of ownership, the Tsing-tao-Tsinan Rail- 
ray to be run n- a joint Chmo- Japanese undertaking. 

Seventh — The civil administrations now in force to be withdrawn. 

In acquainting yon with the above, the Japanese Government de- 
ires to be advised as to the disposition of your Government regard - 
oar the proposals. 

[Note 6.— Tsung-hsiong Chang to Baron Goto.] 
I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your note with contents 
O the following effect. (Repeats almost verbatim the euti tents of 
:l«n>n Goto's note.) I beg to acquaint you in reply that the Chinese 
3©vernment gladly agrees to the proposals of the Japanese Govern- 
nent above alluded to. 

The Japanese and Chinese delegates at Paris, and the Chi- 
lese and Japanese governments at Peking and Tokio, at the 
tame time stated publicly that these notes were all the agrec- 
nents that had been made between those governments, and 
:hut tln-re were no other secret agreements. That statement 
probably is not true literally; but it can be taken to mean that 
iny other secret agreements were abrogated by mutual eon- 
ttot, leaving only these in issue as to their validity. By mak- 
ing that statement to the Conference, the Japanese Govern- 
ment is estopped from presenting later as valid instruments 
my other agreements with China that it may be holding up 
Its sleeve. The Japanese Government probably preferred thus 
to disclaim secret agreements that it has extorted from China 
or obtained by bribery or attempted to obtain, rather than to 
have them exposed to the world. 
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While these events connected with the peace eon! 
were developing, attention was being given by the 
powers to the internal situation of China. As at severa 
previously, the lead was taken by the United States, i 
October 10, the anniversary of the Chinese Revolution, 
is a national holiday, President Wilson sent a telegram 
President of China. The telegram and the reply follow 

The President of The Republic of China, Peking. 

On this memorable anniversary when the Chinese people i 
(Commemorate the birth of the Republic of China I desire to 
you on behalf of the American people my sincere eongrati 
upon your accession to the Presidency of the Republic and n 
heartfelt wishes for the future peace and prosperity of your 
and people. I do this with the greatest earnestness not only 
of the long and strong friendship between our countries be 
especially because in this supreme crisis in the history of civil 
China is torn by internal dissension so grave that she must c 
these before she can fulfil her desire to cooperate with be 
nations in their great struggle for the future existence of the 
est ideals. This is an auspicious moment as you enter uj 
duties of your high office for the leaders in China to lay a sic 
differences and guided by a spirit of patriotism and self-saci 
unite in a determination to bring about harmonious coop 
among all elements of your great nation so that each may coi 
its best effort for the good of the whole and enable your R 
to reconstitute its national unity and assume its rightful plact 
council of nations. 

Woodkow Wn 

Hsu Shih-ehang's reply follows : 
The President of 

The United States of America, 
Washington. 

Please accept my very sincere thanks for your telegram « 
gratulations upon my assumption of the office to which I wj 
elected by the Parliament of the Republic. It is my earnest 
that not only the traditional intimate friendship existing berw* 
two countries will be maintained and strengthened but also all 
within our power will continue to be exerted toward the furtl 
of the common cause in which the splendid success of the a 
your country has won the admiration and respect of the 
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. National unity upon which tin.- welfare of the people entirely de- 
pemis is ■ mutter demanding my first aLteutiou, and you may be 
•ssured (hat I will put forth my Im>h( effort to bring about lis eon- 
' Buutiiulion unci meet tile wishes of the people of the whole country 
that in tin 1 ruining councils of the family of qui ions our country may 
£ suatume its rightful place and work with your country band in band 
toward the realisation of the highest idcula. 

Hsu Sjiih-ciiako. 

i was to have been expected, this telegram of President 

Wilson wax taken amiss by the Japanese press, which made 

• ami] effort to construe it as an interference in China's 

airs contrary to the Lansing-Ishii Agreement. As typical 

f tin 1 JtptntM view of this question, bui be quoted a telegran 
t from Peking hy a Japanese news agency, and published 
i the "Shanghai Times," a Japanese organ: 

| Ma ban BOtiaad that siuce bis return from the United States, 

'. HCJBnhi thf Allien. nil minister to I'ekmg, has heen endeavoring 
range a compromise between the North anil the South. If this 
le. il will Iw an infringement of the American -Japanese ay) 



'his in effect meant that (he Japanese idea of the Lan- 
g-Ishii Agreement is that the American Government or 

sident properly cannot address a i-omuiuniealion to the 

mm GoveraiMnl or to CUnost without Brit eoiiaulting 
>;in or h> lending the eonunnniaation through Tokfo. Some 
uiese newspapers stated that plainly. Of B M Dt 

iiisrh, who hud .just returned from a short trip to Washing- 
i to eooMilt with his 'o.veriiiiienl, was taking absolutely no 
part in Chirm 1 internal strife except ;is instructed by the state 
department ; but then is DO donbt that all the Allied legations 
■t Peking were very strongly urging upon their governments 
i for some action hy the powers to settle China's politi- 
cal Irenblea and bring the North and South together. Only 
Japan did not want that done, and every move toward thai 

rnd irritated the Janmeee press exceedingly Bowai 

the armistice was signed, the Japanese Government made an- 
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other change of attitude, and when it was again suggested 
the powers advise China jointly to make internal peace, J; 
rushed to the front and tried to carry off the matter as 
was her proposal and initiative. On December 2, 1918, 
following joint note was presented to the Chinese Govern] 
through the legations at Peking : 

It is with grave concern that the American, British, French, It 
and Japanese governments have witnessed the continued civil i 
which for the past two years has divided this country. Thu 
happy division has proved no less harmful to foreign interests 
disastrous to the welfare of China itself. The consequent wires 
been an encouragement to the enemy, and during the crisis o: 
war hampered the effective cooperation of China with the Allies 
now that that crisis is past and the nations look forward to the 
of effecting some reorganization of the world for the realizatk 
peace and justice among all peoples, the disunion still prevailii 
China makes their task more difficult. The associated governr 
aforesaid have observed with hopefulness the steps already take 
the President of the Republic of China with a view to the settle 
of civil strife, and have been happy to believe that the attitude o 
Southern leaders indicated no less a desire on their part to am 
a suitable adjustment of differences. These governments, there 
have taken the occasion to express the sympathy and hopefu 
with which they regard these indications of a desire on the part 
of the Peking government and the leaders of the Southern pari 
set aside all considerations of merely personal sentiment and 
technicality and, while carefully refraining from taking any 
which might be an obstacle to peace, to seek without delay, by f 
conference, some means of attaining a reconciliation upon a bas 
law and devotion to the interests of the Chinese nation such i 
necessary to assure to China peace and unity within its borders. 
taking this action to express earnest sympathy with the effort 
both sides to achieve a solution of the difficulties that have hit! 
divided them, the governments aforesaid desire to make clear th: 
so doing they have contemplation of no ulterior plan of intervei 
and no desire to control or influence the particular terms of th< 
justment, which must remain for the Chinese themselves to am 
They only desire to lend what encouragement they can to the as] 
tions and efforts of both parties for a reconciliation and re-u 
which will enable the Chinese nation to bear the more worthily a 




-.wn traditions its port in the reconstruction which the nations of 
he world uk now hoping to attain. 

• In Japanese newspapers and news services in the far East 
his note was represented, in some eases, as having been pre- 
tentod by Japan exclusively, and in all other eases it was made 
a appear that the other powers had acted only on Japan's 
i it they do so. Thus the fiction of Japan's alleged 
Mramountey in China was preserved, in so far as Japanese^ 
propaganda could do that, among the natives of far Eastern 

Bhntrito. 

An immediate result of this note was that the Northern 
*nd Southern groups made arrangements for a conference at 
Shanghai for the purpose of agreeing upon a cessation of the 
civil war. These conferences are going on at this writing, but 
It already has developed that Japanese intrigue, operating 
through the Tuan Ori-jui group in the Peking Government 
■nd through other pro-Japan Chinese officials in the provinces, 
Is working to prevent agreement. This civil war in China will 
■ooii die of inanition if its leaders are deprived of funds to 
pay their private armies. The Japanese loan orgy of 1917— 
18 has provided most of the funds, and even after the Shang- 
hai peace conference was convened. Japanese financiers, with 
the knowledge and backing nf their Government, were trying 
to arrange for a large loan to the Tuan Chi-jni faction. 
Without doubt such loans, and only suck loans, will keep the 
civil strife alive, for as long as the military party can obtain 
funds it can bold the reins of power in at least a part of the 
country The pro-Japan group of Chinese officials at Peking 
ww to have decided that it is as well to be hanged for a sheep 
as for a goat and to play out their string to its last thread. 
lentil China is rid of them, there can be little progress toward 
reform. 

Of the so-called weak nations whose fates may be decisively 
influenced by acts or omissions of the peace conference, China 
ranks with Russia as the more important. Her population, 
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territory, and resources indisputably give her that pbct 
China has been a sick nation for many years. Only yesterdf 
Russia was ranked among the great powers. Her rapid it 
cline shows how easy it may become to convert a nation (m 
a power into a distracted and impotent country that hi 
menace to civilization. China is trembling on the brink of i 
similar abyss; or, conversely, she might as unexpectedly ud 
almost as rapidly, by organizing her vast human and mtterii 
resources, assume a respected place among nations. Tkf 
alternative possibilities ought to be enough to obtain attentki 
for her case. 

But with regard to China's case, Americans should rati* 
[that they and their nation have very definite obligations reus- 
ing thereto. Events daily remind us that we have become a- 
[tangled with, and to some extent have become responsible fk 
;he right settlement of European questions in which our tt- 
Itional interests are not very clearly involved except on broai 
humanitarian and sociological grounds. There are no pre- 
vious treaties or published agreements that commit the United 
States to any policy regarding the Balkan question or the de- 
position of Turkey or the reconstitution of Poland or tk 
security of Belgium or the reconstruction of Russia : yet miflT 
Americans, on moral grounds, now feel a degree of respons- 
bility for the solution of these issues, and the war has demoa- 
strated how they can impair our peace and safety and prop- 
erty. Toward China the United States, many years tp 
and recently, assumed specific obligations and responsibility 
written into international treaties and agreements. Further- 
more, almost every modern authority on the Eastern questicc 
has reached a conclusion that of all western nations tltf 
United States, because of geographical juxtaposition and 
modern economic propulsions, has the greatest practical inter- 
est in the future course of China, and also that no satisfactory 
future for China can be assured without the direct and aetm 
participation — some say leadership — of America. 

As the protagonist of the Hay doctrine, the United States i 
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: obligated to observe and to maintain the territorial integrity 
" and administrative autonomy of China, and the commercial 
3 "open door" in China's territories. The American Govern- 
ment baa itself signed several international covenants asserting 
principles, and lias been instrumental in inducing five 
other powers to sign similar agreements. Moreover, I know 
■ that a majority of Chinese are now looking hopefully to 
1 America to use its friendly offices in China's behalf, and if 
our Government fails in this obligation, it will forfeit the 0OB- 
: fldence and respect of the Chinese, and diminish its influence 
in far Eastern affairs for many years to come. Since the 
American Government is thus obligated about China, and our 
, nation has such an enormous stake in the future development 
and nationalistic impetus of that Country, it obviously is very 
Important for Americana to understand what China wants, 
what she purposes to ask, what justice demands should H 
given her, and in what the problem of stabilizing China during 
the reconstruction period eODSUb 

Probably none would be willing or able at this time to 
announce a specific list of what China wants as a result of the 
pence settlement Chinese, that is, the politically intelligent 
class, bare a tolerably dear idea of what China wants; but 
. among them differs about the expediency of asking 
or demanding this or that. Some Chinese and foreigners 
think that China should lie modest, and should OotttsM k«C 
petition to a few essential points, without referring to some 
haKMI that are certain to arouse controversy ami ineite njijtusi- 
tion. Others believe that tin- appointed hour has struck ami 
that China must seize the opportunity forcibly to assert her 
full rights: thai aniens she speaks now she may have forever 
aftir to bold her peace; that it is better to ask and be refused 
than to allow certain issues presumably to go by default. 

There are two points of view regarding what China wants, 
Chinese and foreign. Even the most pro-Chinese foreign 
friends of China scarcely are willing to grant all that the radi- 
cal pan-China clement now assert. In outlining China's case 
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I will try to draw the line of moderation, for I believe tkk 
the greater part of intelligent Chinese will approve a settle- 
ment that will also accord with the views of progressive ft* 
eigners in China. 
First, I shall set out China's case in summary : 

1. Cancellation of all treaty provisions with foreign govs* 
ments that grant or recognize rights tantamount to "sphera 
of influence" within China's territories, or any monopolistic 
privileges that cannot be available to all nations under tk 
most-favored nation clauses. 

2. Nationalization and international neutralization of & 
railways in China's territories. 

3. Cancellation of all monopolistic mining rights accorded 
to foreigners or foreign nations in China, and of all otkr 
"concessions" that tend to limit and impair China's w» 
eignty and the commercial "open door" principle. 

4. Relinquishment of all leases of China's territories to 
foreign nations, and the temporary substitution therefor d 
international control, with a proviso that they will revert fait 
to China on the fulfilment by her of certain stipulations. 

5. Removal of all foreign troops from China's territories 
except those provided by the protocol of 1901, these to be ate 
withdrawn on the fulfilment by China of certain stipulation* 

6. Removal of all foreign posts and telegraphs from China 
and foreign supervision over the Chinese postal service to 
cease on the fulfilment by China of certain stipulations. 

7. Establishment of a uniform currency system in Chin* 
to be supported by an international loan under conditions 
tending to a gradual assumption of Chinese control. 

8. Granting of complete tariff autonomy to China, under 
certain specified conditions whereby China's fiscal adminis- 
tration will be gradually reformed. 

9. Abolition of extra-territoriality in China on the fulfil- 
ment by China of certain stipulations. 

10. Consolidation of the national debts of China; all out- 
standing loans, provincial and national, to be absorbed in ft 
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■ingle loan or series of loans underwritten by a financial syndi- 
cate under international supervision. 

11. Restoration of Chinese local administrative autonomy 
in all parts of Chinese territories where during recent years 
it has been insidiously subordinated to foreign authority. 

The effort to obtain justice for China in the peace settle- 
ment has two aspects: the protection of China in her age-estab- 
li>.hril territories and national life and help fur tin OTlllHMW 
in changing their country into a modern nation, and the re- 
moval in China of those frictions and causes for ixttagQoiM 
among foreign nations that in modern times are the chief 
causes of war. Both of these conditions distinctly fall within 
the main and explicit purposes of the American nation" in 
making war, ii repeafedly uttered by President 'Wilson and 
scores of onr piiblle men, and also acceded lo by other major 
nations in the Allied group. They embody the principles that ■_ f^ 
eodlllium UiC nwiice of the famous fourteen articles, which 
opened a way to peace. 

The eleven articles of China's petition, as I ha ve compose d" 
it. will. I think, be found to comprehend all essential matters 
nml questions involved in ihr present very complicated situa- 
tion of that country. Numbers 1 . 2, '£, and 10 will cover the 
whole list of quasi- political, foreign "concessions" that have 
been foisted on China in the last twenty-five years, including 
the Japanese loan and concession madness of the lust two 
years. Although many of these loans and HiOlirn— VniH were 
conceived and obtained by and through bribery, coercion, and 
intimidation, it is not nnw proposed to repudiate all of them, 
hut to liquidate those which have any sound status in equity 
in a way that will remove them as a disturbing political factor 
in international affairs and as obstacles to China's internal 
progress. Tbe means to finance this liquidation would be pro- 
vided under Number 10, which also would provide for the 
currency reform meat] 1 in Number 7. 

It is probable Hint the question included in article Number 
4 contains serious difficulties; yet it should not if the principal 
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powers are sincere and far-sighted in their recent profearian. 
This article would embrace the leased territories of Kiaoeta 
(Tsingtau), Weihaiwei and Kwangtung (Port Arthur ui 
Dalny), and in its complete meaning also would include tk 
so-called ** foreign settlements' ' at the various principal twtty 
ports. Attention, however, is called to the proviso that the* 
leased regions and municipal settlements would remain under 
international jurisdiction until, according to stipulation, 
China should be judged capable of taking over the full ad- 
ministration. Such a system seems entirely compatible witi 
any practical plan for a league of nations, which presumably 
must have a supervisory body and a method to deal with tk 
affairs of the weaker and temporarily disorganized nations. 

Article Number 9 probably will arouse greater opposite* 
than any of the others in my list. It is certain that a majority 
of foreigners, who live in and know China and who may be 
willing to grant all of the other ten articles, will enter strong 
objections to the abolition of extra-territoriality now. Bat 
I hasten to point out, the article as I have drawn it does not 
call for the immediate or even the early abolition of extr* 
territoriality. It is true that a radical section of the Young 
China party have taken this occasion to agitate for the imme- 
diate abolition of extra-territoriality, but they are getting little 
serious approval even among the Chinese. I am sure, from 
having discussed the subject with many of the politically in- 
telligent Chinese class, that the substantial elements in Chinese 
society would not approve having the extra-territorial system 
abolished suddenly and before China has organized something 
to take its place. The present system, anomalous and galling 
to Chinese pride as it undoubtedly is, nevertheless does throw 
about even Chinese business and property safeguards that 
otherwise would be lacking. Foreigners residing in China and 
foreign business and property interests there would regaid 
the early substitution of Chinese authority for the extra-terri- 
torial system as criminal recklessness. Yet in recent years I 
have become aware of a disposition among those foreign res- 
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- ents who reflect seriously about conditions there and the 

„ mure, to realize that Ihc present system cannot be considered 

■ennaneut, and there is a feeling that a plan slumld In: dv\ isi.-. I 

bat not only would promise to restore to the Chinese the full 

r ^ministration of law in their own country (such international 

. minuses already exist ), but would also have a working method 

.-o bring such a condition about by aiding China to establish 

t- I believe such a plan lo be feasible, and that an aecom- 

Dodatiim of foreign powers to meet the spirit ol article Sum- 

wr '.) in tin 1 previous list need not alarm foreign interests or 

■nterprises in China; on the contrary, I think the eventual 

"result will greatly benefit and extend foreign trade and in- 

t-cstmetiK in Cliina. 

In 1918 Mr. Charles Denby visited China as a special official 
t pf the American Government. His work was chiefly in con- 
nection with the aclivities and regulations of the War Trade 
Board, hut Mr. Denby took fldvantji-jv of his lojonro to study 
,«nrw Hie situation of China in other thnn commercial matters. 
He had many qualifications for such investigation. FTis youth. 
BO his father was American minister at Peking, nod Band 
H hit adult life were spent in China. Tie has been associated 
with such Chinese officials as I.i Unrig Chans and Yuan Shih 
K'ai, and later was United states Consul-Oeneral at Shanghai. 
Mr Denby evolved a plan by which the Western powers can I 
aid China in preparing for the abolition of extra-trrritoriality 
by a gradual process, which was submitted to the state depart- 
merit in a memorandum. This plan is, having given reason- 
■ bk* notice of the change, to abolish all foreign courts in China, 
these lo be replaced by Chinese courts after tin' order «* T Hie 
present mixed court at Shanghai. As a preliminary to this 
change, China would be required and aided to establish a de- 
partment of justice, having direction of all courts in the na- 
tion, and also over the courts with jurisdiction of foreigners 
and foreign legal causes. The leading official of the depart- 
ment of justice, next to the minister nf justice, would be ;i 
foreigner, just as in the Maritime Customs and Salt Oabelle 
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administrations. Foreigners also would be a part of tk 
machinery of all the mixed courts, but under the departs* 
of justice, not under various foreign consulates, as now. h 
time, by this process, it is hoped that China would reach a 
point when she could safely be entrusted with the sole at 
ministration of justice. By the Denby plan, however, ertn- 
territoriality is not to be fully abolished until China, in tb 
opinion of the powers, has fully qualified to act by hendL 
Under a department of justice, with foreign legal advim 
the legal codes could be brought up to date, and the admin* 
tration of justice completely reorganized. A government toi 
college, with foreign as well as Chinese instructors, would efc- 
cate young Chinese for legal and judicial careers. That, ii 
brief, is an outline of the plan proposed by Mr. Denby. Be 
submitted it, I understand, to many legal authorities, includ- 
ing Judge Lobingier of the United States Court for China, ta 
Dr. W. W. Willoughby, former adviser on constitutional In 
to the Chinese Government, and to W. C. Dennis, now legal 
adviser to the Chinese Government, all of whom thought favor- 
ably of it. 

I firmly believe that the time has come when it not only ii 
safe, but it is necessary in the interest of foreigners as well n 
of China, to devise a way to eliminate the anomaly of extra- 
territoriality. This of course does not mean that extra-tern- 
toriality should be at once, or even quickly, abolished. As 1 
/understand the Denby plan, it almost surely would requiir 
twenty years, and might take even longer than that, before a 
sound organization for the administration of justice in China 
could be created. But that plan would provide a prartiea! 
way to attain that goal, whereas the present system merriy 
stands still, tending to extend and perhaps to perpetuate itself 
The complete abolition of extra-territoriality of course wouli 
depend and be contingent upon a decision of the powers, or 
of a League of Nations, that China had fulfilled the stipulated 
requirements. 

Candid foreign students of conditions in China have felt 
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.for some time that a system of continuing and perpetuating 
the existing status of foreigners in China had outworn its use- 
fulness, and should be changed as much in the interest of 
foreigners and foreign trade as in justice to the legitimate 
.aspirations of Chinese. Any condition that causes resentment 

. among Chinese at the presence and status of foreigners in their 
eiiuiiiry must operate as a handicap to the development of 

' good relations between them, and to the development of foreign 
trade. If the same protection can be thrown about the per- 

. aons, property, and legal rights of foreigners residing in China 

" by a new class of courts administered under a reorganized de- 
partment of justice, as these now have under the foreign and 
mixed courts in the foreign settlements, and Chinese sentiment 
can be appeased thereby, it is worth considering. 

The fact is that extraterritoriality as now practised, coupled 
with certain other events and tendencies, are placing Western 
interests in China somewhat nt a disadvantage. For in- 
stance, by encroachments upon Chinese administrative auton- 
omy in Manchuria, Shantung, and in other parts of China, 
and by provisions enforced on China by the so-called agree- 
ment of 1915, Japan has managed to establish for her subjects 
|b China a preferential position and extra-legal status. The 
Japanese are now able to travel and reside aud do 
anywhere in China, and they carry with them wherever they 
go the protection of Japanese laws. Now, the disadvantages 
that foreign residents of Japan are under because of the 
peculiar administration and interpretation of Japanese laws 
when foreigners are involved vis-a-vis Japanese are too well 
known for it to be necessary to give details here. By the 
process of their penetration of China in the last few years 
Japanese are carrying with them to the vast hintm-Lind of 

ti, outside the treaty ports, where the ftXtta-ttRttorU 
on of other foreigners is confined, the same advantages 
foreigners in commercial legal status and security that 
lese have over foreigners in Japan. The only protec- 
tion foreigners in China other than Japanese have against 
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this process is either in the extension of extra-territi 
over the whole of China, the restriction of Japanese 
position of other foreigners, or the creation of a syst 
all China that will make all foreigners equal under tl 
and before the courts. In China it is notorious tl 
Japanese consular courts in the treaty ports will not pi 
punish Japanese for minor and even for serious oi 
and that it is virtually useless for other foreigners an 
nese to sue Japanese in the Japanese consular courts, 
condition, coupled with the presence of Japanese gen. 
and police, frequently leads to serious clashes between ( 
and Japanese, and sometimes even between other for 
and Japanese. By recent treaties wrung from China 
menace, and by quasi-occupation of large regions in 
Japan now in effect has extended the jurisdiction of Js 
law and Japanese courts over Japanese in all parts of 
and with the same results that appear in the treaty po 
in Japan. 

An important point in laying the foundations for a i 
legal system for China is the character of the systen 
given to or selected by her, and handed on as the per 
code for future generations of Chinese and foreign n 
to live under. In modernizing her jurisprudence, 
copied the German code, with changes which did not i 
it any from the point of view of peoples accustomed 
Anglo-Saxon system. If Japan obtains control or d 
of China's legal administration, it will without d< 
modeled after that in Japan, which is a Nipponized 
of the German system. While the German code ma 
much in it that is well applicable to Oriental peoples 
process of shifting from old to new forms of gove 
Americans and British in China, who of western fo 
have the predominating population and vested an< 
interests, probably will prefer to see China, in shap 
course on democratic lines, adopt or adapt Anglo-Sax< 
practices and principles. The more nearly the ne* 
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raoaizes with the administrative forms of the leading / > 
■Weratic nations of the West, the easier it should be to main- I \** 
m> a sympathy and understanding between Chinese and I 
mme western peoples, and to extend their international and | 
rvonul relations. 

Wor many years the Ameriean Government has desired, and 

times has made efforts, to solve the difiVulty embodied in 

~iole Number 2 of my liat. The proposal of Mr. I*. C Knox 

■ fn lie was secretary of state, to neutralize the railways 
Manchuria, and its defeat by a combination of Russia, 

■pan, Great Britain, and France, will he readily recalled. 1 
at wiih the pawing of time conditions in the world have 
Bnged, and. let us hope, Mime lessnns liav. 
Le powers that survive the Great War may now see the ad- 
Ubility of discontinuing the system of playing the railway 
■ne in China (and in other region*, tool for thnr MTU 
*Btcgical interests, on the old theory of the balani-e of 
Tirfr. That will mean the complete and perhaps linn! aban- 

nroent hy some of them of long-cherished imperialist designs 
d ambitions. They already have abjured these ambitions 

pronouncement ; will they now relim pi isli then i" i ; - 

d iseussing the railway question with informed persons I 
.ve found a general belief that the old system must be nban- 
n«*d not only in justice to China, but also in the interest of 
irld peaee. While different men have different thoughts 
out methods, those with whnm I have talked recently arc 
iiofit unanimous in agreeing upon principles. In the article 

I have phrased it. it asks for the "nationalization and intcr- 
Deutralusation "f oU railways in China." Deed 1b 
is connection, nationalisation and international neutraliza- 
im amount substantially to the same thing, M would MMBb- 
i*h the same results, working together. What I mean is, 
e railways to be nationalized under the ownership am! ud- 

■ a (nil account "f "ii» BTopoeal, wltti Um official repn ntatiatu al 
R VBriom KovMiimrnt* »l>oiil it, )■ given in ChapU-r 1 ol Ike nut bur * 
ok, "Our EmUtd yucBllon ." 
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ministration of the Chinese Government, to focus 
while the foreign investments in them and the foreign 
vision over them necessary to protect the investments 
assure efficient administration should be neutralized, cr, 
other words, made international in character, similar to 
Maritime Customs and Salt administrations. In 
'such a plan I can think of no better model than Mr. 
proposal about railways in Manchuria, advanced in 1909, 
to the principle it displays. 

To finance the various liquidations embraced in this 
China and the administrative reforms which it content] 
will require some hundreds of millions of dollars. Muck 
this sum would be used to retire debts now existing, and 
remainder would be used to promote constructive m< 
In this connection, it is pertinent to point out that 
large nations China is to-day, next perhaps to the Vw\ 
States, in the most solvent condition fundamentally. By #| 
I mean that her debts, as compared with her realizable *| 
sources, are comparatively small. Unfortunately, bowei* 
it is not feasible now to entrust the Chinese Government iri4 
the exclusive administration of the country's fiscal aftflfl 
The disturbed and divided condition of the country, the tot 
of modern administrative technic, and other causes, combo 
to detain China as yet in the class of nations not quite Ik 
to dispense with outside help. Almost all educated Chine 
except a few of the radical Young China party, now open 
say that China is at present incapable of straightening o 
her affairs, and that she needs foreign help. They want ti 
help to be temporary, and given with a view to making Chi 
eventually able to dispense with it altogether. They reali 
that such foreign help will of necessity carry with it a dep 
of foreign assistance and supervision in China's administi 
tion, and they are ready to accept this. In view of the sea 
dependent state of many nations that were recently prw 
and powerful, sensible Chinese begin to see that it would 
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Klw and foolish pride that would pretend that China is 
pendent of foreign influence, counsel, and aid. 

But with regard to this matter of foreign financial and ad- 
Snistrative aid and supervision, there is one condition that 

absolutely essential to make it acceptable to the Chinese, 
bis condition is that the United States will be an active par- 
Sipator, if not the rccogni/ed leader, in its organization. It 

safe to say that no international consortium that does not 
vlude the United States, or any plan that does not receive 
* approval and cooperation of America, with respect to 
£aina. will now be aeeeptable to Chinese. 
By its action, early in the first administration of Woodrow I 

ilson aa President, in withdrawing from the six-power i 
^uncial group that was organized to finance administrative ' 
*^orm in China, the American Government had taken a .■ 
^nd against any participation in financing in China that' 
^)uld impair, or that could lie construed as impairing, China's \ 
^Slitieal autonomy. Certain provisions of the reorganization 
*#n agreement had seemed to the American Government then 
n having that tendency and perhaps that purpose. After 
!tat withdrawal, various attempts were made to secure inde- 
rndent American loans by the Chinese Government, but with 
j«> exception of the small loan made by the Continental & 
omuiireial Bank of Chicago, they ttflOlted in failure because, 
I it seemed to American financiers, the policy of the Araeri- 
in Government did not sufficiently protect their investments. 
o rttntdy this situation, and probably alao realizing that 

l»nges in world conditions relating !o the policy of the 
nttid States applied also to China, the stale department »'i- 
juncrtl, "ii July 29, 1918, its policy with regard to loans in 
hin* as follows: [Myltalics.] 



Chinn Utrlared tear apaitmt Grrmantj wry Inrgeli/ hrrause of tkt 

KM »/ <>'■■ Viui.d Bttttt, Thmfan tUa Qartnaa n a baa frft a 

■M-tal interest in tin' desire of China so to equip herself as to be «f 
ore apeeiflc awistanec in the war against the Central Power*. 




I 
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Until the present time the engagements of the United 8 
preparing to exert effectively its strength in the European th 
war has operated to prevent specific constructive steps to bet] 
realize her desires. Recently, however, this Government U 
because of the approach to Chinese territory of the scenes 
order, a special effort should be made to place proper mean 
disposal of China. Consequently a number of American I 
who had been interested in the past in making loans to Ch 
who had had experience in the Orient, were called to Was 
and asked to become interested in the matter. The ban) 
sponded eery promptly and an agreement has been reached 
them and the Department of State which has the following 
features : 

First — The formation of a group of American bankers to 
loan or loans and to consist of representatives from differe 
of the country. 

Second — An assurance on the part of the bankers that they 
operate with the Government and follow the policies outline* 
Department of State. 

Third — Submission of the names of the banks who will < 
the group for approval by the Department of State. 

Fourth — Submission of the terms and conditions of any 
loans for approval by the Department of State. 

Fiftli — Assurances that, if the terms and conditions of the 
accepted by this Government and by the Government to w 
loan is made, in order to encourage and facilitate the fre 
course between American citizens and foreign States whicL 
tually advantageous, the Government will be willing to aid 1 
way possible and to make prompt and vigorous representati 
to take every possible step to insure the execution of equiU 
tracts made in good faith by its citizens in foreign lands. 

It is hoped that the American group will be associated wit 
ers of Great Britain, Japan, and France. Negotiations are 
progress between the Government of the United States ai 
Governments which it is hoped will result in their co-operat 
in the participation by the bankers of those countries in equ 
in any loan which may be made. 

j Following that announcement, a group of America! 

J ers was formed to take up the matter of American pa 
tion in loans in China, and it began investigations of 
ditions relating to the fiscal obligations of that country 
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( that the American Government would support loans 1o 
. was received in China with enthusiasm, and the natural 
n of most Chinese was that an American loan would 
lorthcoming immediately. T&OM expectations, of course, 
• disappointed, for owing to the world situation and the 
1 to clarify the various international relationships involved 
inaneing China, and to formulate a comprehensive plan ac- 
ptable to all the powers or to a majority of them, it was 
■tot advisable to move prematurely, The expected AflMViMO 
Bonn, therefore, was delayed, and is still pending, thereby pro- 
longing ihe lease of life of the Japanese loan orgy. An in- 
ternational plan for the financial support and relief of China 
■&ould be — one may put it must be, if we are to secure order 
in the far East — a result, of the conditions of peace and the 
Bnaibinery for its preservation. 

In connection with American participation in total (o I Ww 
hereafter, one point needs to be mad.' clear. The American 
ifinancial policy in China must keep absolutely free of any 
aaaociation with Japanese business methods there, and with 
Japan's political policy as it has been expressed in recent 
IkW All important American financial operations in China 
athnuld be under the supervision and only with the approval 
«f the American Government, and should conform to whatever 
plan for international cooperation that is adopted. For in- 
artaiice. American capital should not become aaaoelated with 
cJi-t tsiL'tly or exclusively Japanese railway or minium 
In China. In the last year or two Japanese, by method! which 
ribed previously, have obtained many so-ealled "con- 
CCMtions" for railways and other Industrial etiterpn-e- lliere. 
The validity of many of these concessions is dubious; and some 

of then an' purely ttratcgieal ba ohanster, A* an example 

take certain projected railways in .Manchuria and 
Mongolia which Japan has forced China to jrnint. They have 
no tangible commercial basis at this time. Their real purpose 
hi to strengthen Japan's posJtioS in thoM regions in u military 
and they will weaken China's defensive position. 
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Judge, therefore, the feelings of Chinese if hereafter i 
should obtain the capital in America to develop and e 
her strategical position in China ! Such use of American 
tal not only will be invidious to China, but it also will I 
vidious to American commercial interests there, and t< 
thesis of the policy of the American Government. 

A careful analysis of the foregoing eleven articles anc 
methods by which they of necessity would become practi 
at once suggests the thought that such a settlement wi 
some respects extend foreign authority in China, rather 
diminish it. This is true. But foreign friends of China, 
also enlightened Chinese, ought frankly to face the troth, 
in order to deliver China from foreign quasi-dominata 
is necessary to rr* *^™ ; x* nrlni^ ^trative efficie ncy. We 
this paradox : that to diminish foreign intervention in Ch 
administrative processes it is first necessary to increai 
But the new conditions would be very different from 
that have burdened China for the last half century, 
would differ not only in form and application, but in pm 
An enlightened foreign assistance, under the aegis of a 1 
of nations, having the object of restoring China's con 
administrative and fiscal autonomy by educating Chin* 
modern methods and tranquilizing the country, would 
a real hope for that people and a real benefit to the worl 

Article Number 11 of my list scarcely permits of qiu 
tion or extenuation, as most of the other articles do. It 
to a condition that is an open and flagrant outrage 
China, the usurpation in large regions of her administ 
functions, and their restriction under the intimidation < 
eign military occupation. First introduced by Russia i 
nection with the policing of the Chinese Eastern R 
zone, the system was greatly extended by Japan when i 
conquest secured the reversion of Russia's rights in soi 
Manchuria, and later was extended over nearly the wl 
Shantung province. This system has even been implar 
the heart of China by Japanese police supervision of coi 
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i-mines and plants in the Yangtse valley, and by the m- 
latiun of a Japanese garrison in permanent barracks at 
aknw; and the beginnings of the system have recently ap- 
r*d in Fukicn province. 

ut succinctly, China's appeal to the democratic nations 
unts to a cry to be delivered from the old system of 
latory penetration and exploitation by imperialistic pow- 

and to be allowed, and helped, to work out a peaceful 
onal destiny on democratic lines. The league of nations , 
ot yet perfected or adopted, but its first drait, which re- 
H tlir issciit of all tile nations represented at Paris, 
aid be satisfactory to China with one proviso. That is 

the matter of creating mandatary nations for the super- 
:»n, under the league, of weak and backward nations, might 
applied in practice. It is evident from the tone of the 
«ncse press that Japan may be expecting, under that pro- * 
on, to be nominated the mandatary of the league with re- 
et to China, thereby confirming her "special position" and 
vmountcy in the far East. Chinese will bitterly resent 
t, and probably they will rebel with force against such a 
ution. First, China should not be put in the class of na- 
ns or states that require a mandatary guardian ; and, secoud, 
China should against her wish be placed under a inanda- 
7, Japan probably is the last nation the Chinese would want 
Dwupy that position. However, the provision that the hnck- 
rd states will be allowed to choose their mandatary guar- 
ns. or that they must approve them, seems to safeguard 
m from being subjected to an objectionable alien super- 



Taking the case of China in toto, it presents almost an idea! 
t to apply the announced principles of the major nations 
prosecuting the war and in making the peac Ii enn- 
is as yet no extraordinary difficulties, as the case of Russia 
a; no conglomeration of national and racial problems, as 
Idle Europe does; no such festering caldron of jaalanatai 
1 hatreds, aa the Balkan question does. Yet in the last 
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twenty years China has been developing into a coml 
Russia, middle Europe, and Balkans, with the antagoi 
ambitions of several powerful nations concentrated on a s 
gle to control her, or to possess the lion's share of her ren 
What this situation leads to in international affairs has 
sufficiently demonstrated by recent events. If China's 
does not get sympathetic attention and just treatment b; 
world, it will not be possible for any one who knows the 
ties of international politics hereafter to hear their altr 
professions with any confidence or respect. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE HAY DOCTRINE 



► TES AND TREATIES BETWEEN THE POWERS AFFIRM- 
ING THE COMMERCIAL PRINCIPLE OF THE 'OPEN 
DOOR" AND DECLARING THEIR INTENTION TO RE- 
SPECT THE INDEPENDENCE AND TERRITORIAL IN- 
TEGRITY OF CHINA, AND SEPARATE AGREEMENTS 
AMONG THE POWERS CONCERNING. AND DEFINING 
THEIR RESPECTIVE "SPHERES OF INTEREST" AND 
"SPECIAL POSITIONS" IN CHINA. 

I. 

LR. BAT, AMERICAN SECRETARY OF STATE, TO MR. 
WHITE, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY 

Department of State, 
Washington, September (I, lKfifl, 
ir: 

Ai tha tin* when the Government of the United States was in- 
inni-d by that of Germany that it had leased from His Majesty the 
mprror of China Hie port of Kiaoehou and the adjacent territin-v in 
10 province of Shantung, assurances were given to the Ambassador 
f the United States at Berlin by the Imperial German Minisi. r tor 
Bnlgn affairs that t In." rigbtl and privileges insured by treaties with 
liina to citizens of the United States would not thereby suffer or be 
1 anywise impaired within the area over which Germany had thus 
jl a in I'd eon (ml. 

Mot* nvciiily. however, the British Government recognized by a 
jrrnal agreement with Germany the exclusive right of Hie latter 
iiintrv to rnjoy in said leased area and the contiguous "sphere of 
H interest" rertain privileges, more espii'ially tlitwe ro- 
iling In railroads and mining enterprises; but, as the exact nature 
n<i extent of the rights thus reeognuted have not Vhtii i-Iv:i rl \ ih- 
ned. it is possible that serious conflicts of interests may at *nv nm, 
rwe, not ouly between British and German subjects within said area, 
301 
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but that the interests of our citizens may also be jeopardized 

Earnestly desirous to remove any cause of irritation and 1 
at the same time to the commerce of all nations in China 
doubted benefits which should accrue from a formal recogr 
the various Powers claiming "spheres of interest" that they 
joy perfect equality of treatment for their commerce and w 
within such "spheres," the Government of the United Sut 
be pleased to see His German Majesty's Government give f< 
surances, and lend its cooperation in securing like assuran 
the other interested Powers, that each within its respectii 
of whatever influence — 

First. Will in no way interfere with any treaty poi 
vested interest within any so-called "sphere of interest" 
territory it may have in China. 

Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being 
ply to all merchandise landed or shipped to all such poi 
within said "sphere of interest" (unless they be "free p< 
matter to what nationality it may belong, and that duties t 
shall be collected by the Chinese Government. 

Third. That it will levy no higher harbor dues on 
another nationality frequenting any port in such "sphere" 
be levied on vessels of its own nationality, and no highe 
charges over lines built, controlled, or operated within its 
on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of other 
ties transported through such "sphere" than shall be levie 
ilar merchandise belonging to its own nationals transpo 
equal distances. 

The liberal policy pursued by His Imperial German A! 
declaring Kiaochou a free port and in aiding the Chines* 
ment in the establishment there of a custom-house are so 
line with the proposition which this Government is anxic 
recognized that it entertains the strongest hope that Gen 
give its acceptance and hearty support. 

The recent Ukase of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia 
the port of Ta-lien-wan open during the whole of the le 
which it is held from China to the merchant ships of al 
coupled with the categorical assurances made to this Gover 
His Imperial Majesty's representative at this capital at 
and since repeated to me by the present Russian Ambassa 
to insure support of the Emperor to the proposed measi 
Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg has in consequ 
instructed to submit it to the Russian Government and t 
their early consideration of it. A copy of my instructk 
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to Mr. Tower is herewith enclosed for your confidential in 

omiuercial interests of Great Britain and Japan will be so 
erved by the desired declaration of iattntun, and the virus 
Jon- nunc n Is ol (Ban countries as to the desirability of the 
l of measures insuring the benefits of eipuiiity of treatment 
irtipi iin.le tlu-m^hout China are so similur fat tt K 
j the United Stales, that their acceptance of the proposition 
-mimed and their cooperation in advoeatuig their ■doptMB 
ther Powers oan he confidently expeetcd. I enclose herewith 
Hie ii^iiuciion whieb I have sent to Mr. Choate ou the sub- 

■w of the present' favorable conditions, you are instructed to 
[he above eousid era t ions to His Imperial lierruun Ifajwljll 

■ for Foreign Affairs, and to request Ins early consideration 

abjtct 

of Una iti-truetion is sent to our Ambassadors at London a 
etersburg for their information. 

John Hat. 

1 VON BULOW, HIS IMPERIAL GERMAN MA.1KST 
I8TEH FOB FOREIGN AFFAIRS, TO MR. WHITE 

(Translation.) 

Foreign Offlee, 
Berlin, February lt>, lflOfl, 
i ha send or : 

K ted letii-v informed tne, in a memorandum presented on the 
Inst month, that the Government of the lulled BUttt >£ 
i had received satisfactory written replies from nil the 1'ow- 
huli ,111 m,|iiiry bad been addressed similar to Ihnl . 

■ Excellency's note of September 26 Inst, in npnj to the 
>f the open door in China. While referrmi; I" this. Vour 
icy thereupon expressed the wish that the Imperial (I.iv.-rn- 
Mild now also give its answer in writing 

y complying with Ilia wish, I have the honor to in' 

hv, (vpNtiag the statements already made verbally, a* fol- 

.* neogBastd by tba Oowmi«H of tba I nitad 

i, MntlllMllg la Vi'iiv Excellency's nnte referred to 
1 Government has, from the lugtnuhll. not unly asserted, 
practically carried out to the fullest extent in its Chinese 
una absolute equality of treatment of all nations with regard 
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to trade, navigation, and commerce. The Imperial Governmat 
tertains no thought of departing in the future from this 
which at once excludes any prejudicial or disadvantageous 
cial treatment of the citizens of the United States of America, » 
as it is not forced to do so, on account of considerations of 
procity, hy a divergence from it hy other governments. If, 
fore, the other Powers interested in the industrial development of 
Chinese Empire are willing to recognize the same principles, tbia 
only be desired by the Imperial Government, which in this case 
being requested will gladly be ready to participate with the Ui 
States of America and the other Powers in an agreement made apt 
these lines, by which the same rights are reciprocally secured. 
I avail myself, etc. 

BULOf. 

IL 

BRITISH AND GERMAN AGREEMENT RE RAILWAY 

CONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 

Minutes of Meeting held at New Court, St. Swithen's Lane, hit 
don, on the 1st and 2nd September, 1898. 

Present: — Representing the German Syndicate — M.A. von Ha* 
mann. Representing the British and Chinese Corporation, Ul- 
Mr. W. Keswick. Representing the Hongkong and Shanghai Ber- 
ing Corporation — Mr. Ewen Cameron, Mr. Julius Brussel. 

M. von Hansemann proposed the following : — "It is desirable fr 
the British and German Governments to agree about the spber? £ 
interest of the two countries regarding the railway construction? i- 
China, and to mutually support the interest of either coantn' 
This proposal was agreed to. 

The following proposal of M. von Hansemann regarding & 
British and German spheres of interest for applications for Rail«! 
concessions in China, viz. 

"1. — British sphere of interest, viz. — The Yangtze Valley, snbjtf 
to the connection of the Shantung lines to the Yangtze at Chinkititf 
the provinces south of the Yangtze; the province of Shansi writ 
connection to the Peking- Hankow line at a point south of Cbentfntf 
and a connecting line to the Yangtze Valley, crossing the Hoanrfr 
Valley. 

"2. — German sphere of interest, viz. — The Province of Sbinntt* 
and the Hoangho Valley with connection to Tientsin and Chenctici 
or other point of the Peking-Hankow line, in the south with conn*- 
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ion to the Yangtze at Cbinkiang or Nanking. Tbe Hoangho Valley 

m understood to be subject to tbe connecting lines in Shansi forming 

•art of (he British sphere of interest, and to the connecting line to 

agat Valley, also belongmg to said sphere of interest." 

H*<m aijtctd to uiitn the following alteration*, viz. — "The line from 
rienisiii to Tsinao, or another pout of the northern frontier of the 
Province of Shantung, and tbe line from tbe southern point of tbe 
Province of Shantung to Chinkiang lo be constructed by the Anyl»- 
Qcrnuui Syndicate (meaning tbe German Syndicate on tbe one pari. 
Bod the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and tbe 
British and Chinese Corporation, Limited, on the oilier part) in the 
following manner, viz. — 

"1 — The capital for boih lines to be raised jointly 

**2 — The line from Tientsin or Tsinan or another point on the 
northern frontier of the Province of Shantung to be built and 
equipped and worked by the German group. 

"3— The line from the southern point of tbe prorinei of Sfamtnag 
to Cbinkiang to be built and equipped and worked by the English 
Group. 

"4— On completion the lines to be worked for joint account " So 
far the minutes of the proceeding's of the meetings, ami it is further 
agreed upon that neither the German Group nor tbe English Group 
will be bound to construct the lines assigned to their sphere unless 
tbe Shantung lines be constructed simultaneously. 

Signed London, September 2, 180B. 

Approved of and signed by A. von Hansemann, W. Kksivick, 
Eww Cameron. Jclics BkcsSel. 



AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
DEFINING THEIli M1.TIAI. POLICY IN CHINA 

Signed at London, 10th October, 1900 

Her Britannir Majesty'* Government and the Imperial German 
Government being desirous in maintain their interests in China and 
their nghts under eriating Trcatit-n, have agreed to observe the fol- 
lowing principles in regard to their mutual policy in China: 

L— If is a matter of joint and permanent international interest 
that the ports on the rivers and littoral of China should remain free 
atitl open to trade and to every legitimate form of economic activity 
for the nationals of all countries without distinction; and the two 
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Governments agree on their part to uphold the same for all 
territory as far as they can exercise influence. 

2. — Her Britannic Majesty's Government and the Imperial 
Government will not, on their part, make use of the present 
cation to obtain for themselves any territorial advantages in 
dominions, and will direct their policy towards maintaining 
ished the territorial condition of the Chinese Empire. 

3. — In case of another Power making use of the compl 
China in order to obtain under any form whatever such territorial 
vantages, the two Contracting parties reserve to themselves to * 
to a preliminary understanding as to the eventual steps to be ti 
for the protection of their own interests in China. 

4. — The two Governments will communicate this Agreement ti 
other Powers interested, and especially to Austria-Hungary, Fn 
Italy, Japan, Russia, and the United States of America, aod 
invite them to accept the principles recorded in it. 

t Salisbo 



DECLARATION BY GREAT BRITAIN RESPECTING 

WEIHAIWEI 

April 19, 1898 

England formally declares to Germany that in establishing b< 
at Weihaiwei, she has no intention of injuring or contestinj 
rights and interests of Germany in the Province of Shantung, 
creating difficulties for her in that province. It is especially n 
stood that England will not construct any railroad commanif 
from Weihaiwei and the district leased therewith into the interi 
the Province of Shantung. 



IV. 

IDENTIC NOTES EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE UNI 
KINGDOM AND RUSSIA WITH REGARD TO TB 
RESPECTIVE RAILWAY INTERESTS IN CHINA 

April 2S f IS! 
Sir C. Scott to Count Mouravtjeff 
The undersigned, British Ambassador, duly authorized to 
effect, has the honor to make the following declaration to His E 
lency Count Mouravieff, Russian Minister for Foreign Affair* 
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3reat Britain and Russia, animated by a sincere desire to avoid 
•thina all cause of conflict on questions what their interests meet, 
ft Ukiug into consideration the MQoeanJe and geographical gravi- 
ftst) of certain parts of that Empire, have ■greed as follows: 
I . Great Britain engages not to seek fur her own account, or on 

^»ait oi British subjects or of otiieis, any railway conceal - to 

*- north of the Great Wall of China, and not to obstruct, directly 
indirectly, applicnlions for railway eon cessions in that region siip- 
tlic Russian Government. 
S. Russia, on ber part, engages not to seek for licr mvn account, 
I on behalf of Russian subjects or of others, any railway conee*- 
Oes in the basin of the Yangtze and not to obstruct, direeily or 
■directly, applications for railway concessions in that Ngia 

Bid by lln' Ilnlish Government. 
be two Contracting Parties, having nowise in view to infringe in 
oy way the sovereign rights of China or existing Treaties, will not 
til to communicate to (lie Chinese Government Ihe present urrange- 
tent, which, by averting all cause of i-omujic.nn.iis bstwSBB them, is 
t a nature to consolidate peace in the far East, and to serve the 
riniordinl mli'rests of China herself. 

Chahles S. Scott. 
U Petersburg, April 28, 1899. 

Sir C. Scott to Count Mouraviepf 
In order to complete the notes exchanged this day respecting the 
arhtioii of spheres for concessions for the construction and work- 
ig of railways in China, it lias been screed to record in the presort 
Iditioual n>>ie the iivn'i'iiniit arrived ot with regard to the line 
hanliaikn-nn-S'eHi'hiv^iiL', for tba construction of which a loan baa 
•en already contracted by the Chinese Government with ih 
b£Hoagkoag Bank, acting on behalf of the British and Chinese 
orporation. 

Tbe general arrangement established by the above-mentioned notes 
not to infringe in any way tbe rights acquired under the said Loan 
on tract, and the Chinese Government may appoint both an English 
urincer and an European accountant to supervise the COnstl 

:n qvajtion, end il»' expenditure of tlir money appropri- 
led to it. 

But it remains underslood that Ibis fact cannot be taken as con- 
ituting a right of property or totilgll control, and that ilic line in 
iirslion is to remain n ChtMM line, under the conirol of the Chinese 
overnment, and cannot be mortgaged or alienated in a non -I UftM 
ompany. 
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As regards the branch line from Siaohieshan to SimmiBta, 
dition to the aforesaid restrictions, it has been agreed that I 
be constructed by China herself, who may permit Eoropea 
necessarily British — engineers to periodically inspect it, and to 
and certify that the work is being properly executed. 

The present special agreement is naturally not to interfere i 
way with the right of the Russian Government to support, 
thinks fit, applications of Russian subjects or establishment* to 
cessions for railways, which, starting from the main Mancbum 
in a southwesterly direction, would traverse the region in wta 
Chinese line terminating at Simmintin and Kewchwang is to \ 
structed. 

Charles S. Sc 
St. Petersburg, April 28, 1899. 

The same, mutatis mutandis, was sent the same day by 
Mouravieff, Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to Sir ( 
Scott. 

V. 
FRANCO-JAPANESE ARRANGEMENT 

Signed at Paris, June 10, 1907. 

arrangement 

The Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan J 
Government of the French Republic, animated by the d« 
strengthen the relations of amity existing between them, am 
move from those relations all cause of misunderstanding 
future, have decided to conclude the following Arrangement 

"The Governments of Japan and France, being agreed to 
the independence and integrity of China, as well as the prin 
equal treatment in that country for the commerce and sub 
citizens of all nations, and having a special interest to h 
order and pacific state of things preserved especially in the 
of the Chinese Empire adjacent to the territories where th 
the rights of sovereignty, protection or occupation, engage 
port each other for assuring the peace and security in those 
with a view to maintain the respective situation and the te 
rights of the two High Contracting Parties in the Conti 
Asia." 

In witness whereof, the Undersigned: His Excellency 3k 
Kurino, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of I 
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the Emperor of Japan to Ibe President of the French Republic, 
Hi- Excellency Mutisicr Stephen Piebon, Senator, Minister for 
S*ign Affairs, ■utlwrixcd by ibeir respective Governments, have 
iBd this Agreement and have nlli.ved thereto ibeir seals, 
one at Funs, the 10th of June, 1907. 
L. S.I S. KnuNO. 

U S.) S. PKKW. 

DECLARATION 

be two Governments of Jnpan and France, while reserving the 
MiatiuoH for the conclusion of a Convention of Commerce in re- 
ft to the relations between Japan and French In do- Chin a, agree 

■fcic treatment tif ibe most favored nation shall be accordc,! in tin' 
«-m anil subjects of Japan in French In do- China m all that cou- 
persona and the protection of their property, and the 
« Ireutnu-ut s-hall be applied to the sabjects und proteges of 
■neb I ado- China in the Empire of Japan, until the expiration of 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation signed between Japan and 
■ nee on the 4th of August, 1896. 
U (he lOtb of June, 1907. 
■US.) 8. Kuktno. 

1* S.) S. PlCHON. 



CONVENTION BETWEEN JAPAN AND RUSSIA 

Srairep Jul? 90, 1S107 

The Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan and the 
Tarnment of His Majesty ibe Emperor of All the Russia?, desir- 
| in iiiiiscilidnte the relations of peace and pood neighborhood 
iirh have happily lieen reestablished between Japan and Russia, 
d wivhinp to remove f,.r the future every cause of misunderstand- 
; in Ibe rahtttona uf the two Empires, have agreed to the following 
mgeraente : — 

Article I. — Each of the High Contracting Parties en rapes to re- 
•rt the actual territorial integrity of the other, and all the rights 
■ruing tn one and the other Party from treaties, conventions and 
(tracts in fnree between them mid China, copies of which have 
•ti exchanged between the Contraclinp Parties (in so far as these 
fain orr not incompatible with the principle of equal opportunity) 
the Treaty signed at Portsmouth on the 5tb day of September 
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(23rd of August) 1905, as well as the special conventions en 
between Japan and Russia. 

Art. II. — The two High Contracting Parties recognize tb 
pendence and the territorial integrity of the Empire of Qu 
the principle of equal opportunity in whatever concerns tl 
merce and industry of all nations in that empire, and eoj 
sustain and defend the maintenance of the 8t<Uus quo and 
for this principle by all the pacific means within their reach. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized by t 
spective Governments, have signed this Convention and have 
their seals. 

Done at St. Petersburg, the 30th day of the 7th month of t 
year of Meiji, corresponding to the 30th (17th) of July, 19( 

(Signed) I. Men 
(Signed) Iswou 

VII 

NOTES EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE UNITED S 
AND JAPAN, NOVEMBER 30, 1908, DECLARING 
POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 

Imperial Japanese Embassy, Washing 

November 30, 
Sir: 

The exchange of views between us, which has taken pla 
several interviews which I have recently had the honor oi 
with you, has shown that Japan and the United States ho] 
portant outlying insular possessions in the region of th 
Ocean, the Governments of the two countries are animated I 
mon aim, policy, and intention in that region. 

Believing that a frank avowal of that aim, policy, and 
would not only tend to strengthen the relations of friend 
good neighborhood, which have immemorially existed betwe 
and the United States, but would materially contribute to th 
vation of the general peace, the Imperial Government hav. 
ized me to present to you an outline of their und erst an din 
common aim, policy, and intention: 

1. It is the wish of the two Governments to encourage 
and peaceful development of their commerce on the Paciti 

2. The policy of both Governments, uninfluenced by anj 
sive tendencies, is directed to the maintenance of the exist i 
quo in the region above mentioned and to the defense of 
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*■ of equal opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

They are accordingly firmly resolvrd reciproeuUy to respect the 
•Stonal possessions belonging lo each other in said region. 

They in ■■ .. ■■ i. i ■■■■■! >:> jiicM-n-f I In- .■uiniinm interest of 

>M>wers in China by supporting by all pacific means at their dis- 
kj the independence and integrity of China and the principle of 
kvJ opportiinily for commerce and industry of all nations in that 
;»ire. 

Should any event occur Ihreulening the status quo as above 
wibed or tlic principle <>f equal opportunity aa above defined, il 
■ftins for the two Governments to communicate with each other 
*nier to arrive n| an understanding as to what measures Ihey 
I consider it useful to take. 

C Hie foregoing outline aecorda with the view of the Govern- 
tt of the United States, I shall be gratified to receive your con- 
lalion.. 

take this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assur- 
as of my highest consideration. 

K. Takahiiu. 

lOKORAHLB El.lHH ROOT, 
S tertiary of Slate. 

Department of State, 
Washington, November », HUM. 
eelleney : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the rcr-i'ipt n! y»ur note of lo- 
ir Betting forth the result of the exchange of views between it* in 
r recent interviews denning the understanding of the iwo Gorem- 
nts id regard to their policy in tin: region of the Pacific Ocean. 
It is a pleasure to inform you thai this expression of mutual 
:l.-rM;ni(iiiii: is welcome to llic Government of ihe Dotted BM«> 

appropriate to the happy relations of the two countries and aa 
i occasion for a eonetM inutuul aflirmntion of thai accordant policy 
P»et i Dg the far East which the two Governments have so fre- 
■Mtly declared m I he pasl. 
[ am happy to be nhle to confirm to Your Excellency, on behalf 

the United States, the declaration of the two Governments em- 
lied in the following words : 

[ It i- the wish of the Iwo Governments to encourage the free 
1 pneefnl di'vrlopuietit of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 
I. The policy of both Governments, i mi si flue need by any agrcs- 
b tendencies, is riiraeted to the mninttatnea of the exietina; ttaiiu 
i in the region above mentioned, and to the defense of the prin- 
lr of equal opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 
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3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to rope 
territorial possessions belonging to each other in said regkc 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common of 
of all powers in China by supporting by all pacific means a 
disposal the independence and integrity of China and the pn 
of equal opportunity for commerce and industry of all nib 
that Empire. 

5. Should any event occur threatening the status quo u 
described or the principle of equal opportunity as above a 
it remains for the two Governments to communicate with eni 
in order to arrive at an understanding as to what measura 
may consider it useful to take. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my higbtfl 
sideration. 

Eliot ft 
His Excellency 
Baron Eogoro Takahira. 



VIII. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIAS 
TREATIES, RELATING TO THE HAY DOCTRDtf 

(Second Alliance Treaty, Signed at London, August 12, 

(b) The preservation of the common interest of all Pow 
China by insuring the independence and integrity of the C 
Empire and the principle of equal opportunities for the cob 
and industry of all nations in China. 

(Third Alliance Treaty, Signed July 13, 1911) 

B. — The preservation of the common interests of all the F 
in China by insuring the independence and integrity of the C 
Empire and the principle of equal opportunities for the coo 
and industry of all nations in China. 
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W DIPLOMATIC DEMANDS ON CHINA IN 19fc, WITH 
HE ORIGINAL SECRET TWENTY-ONE ARTICLES, 
HE ELEVEN ARTICLES PRESENTED TO THE I'uW- 
IHCOBEECTLT REPRESENTING JAPAN'S HE 
THE REVISED DEMANDS, THE CHINESE 
OVERNMENT'S OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF TUF. 
EGOTIATIONS, AND THE AGREEMENT AND NOTES 
~UCH CHINA WAS COMPELLED TO SIGN. 

THE ORIGINAL TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS 

I 

b Japanese Governmen! and tlip Chinese Govi-mmenl being de- 
ls of maintaining Hie general pence in Eiistcni Asia and fur- 
Btrengthening the friendly relations and pood neigh lwr hood 
en the two nations agree to the following articles: 

Kelt 1. The Chinese Government engages to give full assent 
matter* upon which the Japanese Government may hereafter 
■ ran Government relating to Ihe disposition of 
bts, interests, and eoneessions, which Germany by virtue of 
?-»ties or otherwise, possesses in relalion to the Province of Shan- 
■»* 

-Article 2. The Chinese Government engages that within tin- 
.if Shantung anil along its coast, no territory or island 
J] be ceiled or leaned to a third Power under any pretext. 
■Article 3. The Chinese Government consents to Japan's huitding 
*-ailwav from Cliefoo or Lungkon to joiu Ihe Kinochou-Tsinanfu 
Khnjr. 
^rtitle 4. TIk- Chinese Government engages, in the intend of 

r li le-idenee of foreigners, to open by In 
■on »s powihh etriBtn unpcjtaol mHam nd town n tin Province 
mi- as commercial ports. What places shall be opened 
"* to be jointly decided upon in n separate agreement. 
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II 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, a; 
Chinese Government has always acknowledged the special | 
enjoyed by Japan in South Manchuria and eastern inner Mc 
agree to the following articles : 

Article 1. The two contracting parties mutually agree tl 
term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the term of I 
the South Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Mukden £ 
shall be extended to the period of ninety-nine years. 

Artkle 2. Japanese subjects in South Manchuria and 
inner Mongolia shall have the right to lease or own land r 
either for erecting suitable buildings for trade and manufae 
for fanning. 

Article 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and 
in south Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia and to en* 
business and in manufacture of any kind whatsoever. 

Article 4. The Chinese Government agrees to grant to Ji 
subjects the right of opening the mines in south Manchw 
eastern Mongolia. As regards what mines are to be opene 
shall be decided upon jointly. 

Article 5. The Chinese Government agrees that in respect 
(two) cases mentioned herein below the Japanese Goveramen 
sent shall be first obtained before action is taken : 

(a) Whenever permission is granted to the subject of i 
Power to build a railway or to make a loan with a third 
for the purpose of building a railway in south Manchur 
eastern inner Mongolia. 

(b) Whenever a loan is to be made with a third Power p 
the local taxes of south Manchuria and eastern inner Mong 
security. 

Article 6. The Chinese Government agrees that if the < 
Government employs political, financial or military advisers 
structors in south Manchuria or eastern Mongolia, the Ji 
Government shall first be consulted. 

Article 7. The Chinese Government asrrees that the conti 
management of the Kirin-Changchun Railway shall be handi 
to the Japanese Government for a term of ninety-nine years 
from the signing of this agreement. 

Ill 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, 
that Japanese financiers and the H any eh ping Company, hav 
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stations wilti each oilier nt present ami desiring that the common 
jterests of the two notions shall be advanced, agree lo the following 

ArticU 1. The two contracting parties mutually agree that when 
-be opportune moment arrives (he- Ilnnyehpiiig Company shall bo 
ia.ii- a joint concern of tbe two nations anil they further agree 
bat without the previous consent of Japan, China shall not by her 
r »Wll art dispose of the rights and property of whatsoever nature 
if the siinl company nor cause the said company to dispose freely 
if the same. 

Article 2. The Chinese Government agrees that ail mini's u |bj 
. .1 of those owned by the Hanyehpini; '.'mnpntiy shall 
■lot be permitted, without the consent of the said company, to be 
worked by other persons outside of the said company) and further 
agrees that if it is desired to carry out any undertaking which, it 
s> apprehended, may directly or indirectly affect the interests of 
(be said company, the consent of the said company shall lirat be 



rv 

Tbe Japanese Government and Ihe Chinese flovprnment with tbe 
Object of effectively preserving the territorial integrity if China 
atffrr.- to Ihe following special article: 

The Chinese Government engages not to cede or lease to a third 
any harbor or bay or island along the coast of China. 



Article 1. The Chinese Central Government shall KBploj >" 
fluentia! Japanese as advisers in political, financial, and military 
■(fairs. 

Article 2. Japanese hospitals, churches and schools in the in- 
terior of China shall be granted tho right of ownim; bm& 
Article 3. Inasmuch as the Japanese Government and tb 

in. 'iit have liad many eases of dispute between Japanese 
I Chinese police which caused no little misunderstanding, it i- 
t reason necessary that Ihe police departments of Important 
"l China) shall he jointly administered by Japanese and 
■ or that tbe police departments of these places thall em- 
ploy numerous Japanese, so thai they may at the same time help 
to plan for the improvement of the Chinese Potiet Barries 

Article \. China shall purchase from Japan a fixed amount of 
I of war (say .Id per cent, or more of what is needed fay 
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the Chinese Government) or that there shall be established 
a Sino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal. Japanese ted 
perts are to be employed and Japanese material to be pir 

Article 5. China agrees to grant to Japan the right of 
ing a railway connecting Wuchang with Kiukiang and ] 
another line between Nanchang and Hangchow, and ar 
tween Nanchang and Chaochou. 

Article 6. If China needs foreign capital to work mi 
railways and construct harbor- works (including dock-i 
the Province of Fukien, Japan shall be first consulted. 

Article 7. China agrees that Japanese subjects shall 
right of missionary propaganda in China. 

THE INCORRECT VERSION OF JAPAN'S DEMA 
COMMUNICATED BY THE JAPANESE GOVE! 
TO THE OTHER POWERS IN RESPONSE TO 
INQUIRIES. 

I. — In relation to the Province of Shantung. 

1. — Engagement on the part of China to consent to a 
that may be agreed upon between Japan and Germany 
gard to the disposition of all rights, interests and concessit 
in virtue of treaties or otherwise Germany possesses in i 
the Province of Shantung. 

2. — Engagement not to alienate or lease upon any p 
Province of Shantung or any portion thereof and any is 
near the coast of the said province. 

3. — Grant to Japan the right of construction of a ra 
necting Chifu or Lungkow and the Tsinan-Kiaochou raih 

4. — Addition of open marts in the Province of Shantun 

II. — In relation to south Manchuria and eastern inner M< 

1. — Extension of the terms of the lease of Kwangtung, 
Manchuria Railway, and the Antung-Mukden Railway. 

2. — (A). Acquisition by the Japanese of the right ol 
and ownership of land. 

(B). Grant to Japan of the mining rights of mines s 
Japan. 

3. — Obligation on the part of China to obtain in advan* 
sent of Japan if she grants railway concessions to any th 
or procures the supply of capital from any Power f» 
construction or a loan from any other Power on the s 
any duties or taxes. 
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■V. — Obligation on the part of China to consult Japan before «n- 

■^ing advisers or tutors regarding polilieal, financial or military 

«t*r>. 

■V — Transfer of tlie management and control of the Kirin-Chaug- 

U Railway to Japan. 

Z.— Agreement in principle that, at an opportune moment in the 
future, the Ho ny eh ping Company should Ik- placed under Jap- 
anese ami Chinese cooperation. 

_ — Engagement in accordance with the principle of the main- 
ten a nee of the territorial integrity of China, not to tlicuttfl W 
lease any ports and bays on, or any island near, (lie coast of 



. PAN'S REVISED DEMANDS PRESENTED APRIL jn, L9U 

GkOUP I 

The Japamt Government ami the Phi nan fliiiiilllllimt, baiof 
liruiiB of maintaining the general peace in Biatarn Asia and 

rtli-'r strengthening the 1'nendly relations and good neighborhood 
Eating between the two nations, agree to the following articles: 
Article 1- The Chinese Government engages to give full assent to 

matters upon whieli the Japanese Government luaj hereafter 
K* with the German Government, relating to the dinpoaltioo Ot 

rigbta, intereata, and concessions, which Germany, by virtue of 
'■lies or otherwise, possesses in relation lo the Province of 
ianrmij». 

Article 2. (Changed into an exchange of notes). The Chinese 
declares thai within the PrOYUMM of SliHiitun<r and 
ml ii<> territory or island will be ceded or leased to any 
»wer under any pretext. 

Article 3. The Chinese Government consents that as regards the 
llway to be built by China hereell' from Cbefoo or Longkow, to 
nncel with the Kiaochow-Tsinaiifu Kailwny, if Germany i* will- 
don tlie privilege of financing the Chefoo-Weihaian hue. 
iiu:i will approach Japanese capitalists to negotiate Coi I tOML 
Article. 4. The Chinese Government engages in the interest of 
■de and for the residence of foreigners, to open by China herself 

■oon as possible certain suitable places in the Province of 
lantung as commercial ports. 
(.Supplementary exchange of notes.) 
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The places which ought to be opened are to be chosen, nil 
regulations are to be drafted, by the Chinese Government, tail 
Japanese minister must be consulted before making a deem 

Group II 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, vi 
view to developing their economic relations in south llud 
and eastern inner Mongolia, agree to the following articles: 

Article 1. The two contracting Powers mutually agree thi 
term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the term of the I 
Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Mukden Railway, abi 
extended to 99 years. 

(Supplementary exchange of notes.) 

The term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny shall expire i 
86th year of the Republic or 1997. The date for restorin 
South Manchurian Railway to China shall fall due in the 91s 
of the Republic or 2002. Article 12 in the original South 
churian Railway Agreement that it may be redeemed by China 
36 years after the traffic is opened is hereby canceled. The 
of the Antung-Mukden Railway shall expire in the 96th v€ 
the Republic or 2007. 

Article 2. Japanese subjects in south Manchuria may lei 
purchase the necessary land for erecting suitable building 
trade and manufacture or for prosecuting agricultural enter] 

Article 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and tn 
south Manchuria and to engage in business and manufacture c 
kind whatsoever. 

Article 3a. The Japanese subjects referred to in the pre* 
two articles, besides being required to register with the low 
thorities passports which they must procure under the ei 
regulations, shall also submit to police laws and ordinance 
tax regulations, which are approved by the Japanese consul, 
and criminal cases in which the defendants are Japanese sh 
tried and adjudicated by the Japanese consul; those in wbi< 
defendants are Chinese shall be tried and adjudicated by (1 
authorities. In either case an officer can be deputed to the 
to attend the proceedings. But mixed civil cases between CI 
and Japanese relating to land shall be tried and adjudicate 
delegates of both nations conjointly, in accordance with CI 
law and local usage. When the judicial system in the said l 
is completely reformed, all civil and criminal cases concerning 
anese subjects shall be tried entirely by Chinese law courts. 
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ieU 4. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 

Chinese Government agrees that Japanese subjects shall be 
tied forthwith to investigate, sslest, and then prospect for and 
mines at the following places in south Munch uriu, apart from 
mining areas in wlndi aba in being prospected for or 
d; until the mining ordiHOM ■ deliinlcly settled, methods nt 
It in force shall be followed: 





Province of Feng-lien 






JCAUTY 


■ 


UINIIUI. 


sin T'ai 


1'en-ltM 




Coal 


Ufc Fu Eon 


I'cti-lisi 




dc. 


ung Kang 


Hai-lnut' 




do. 


Ch'ang 


T'mig-hua 




do. 


Ti T"ang 


Chm 




do. 


an Chan region 


From Liao-yang 


lo Pen -a hi 


Iron 



Province of Kirin (Southern Portwn) 
ung Kang Ho-lung C. ft I. 

Yao ilii-lni 

(Kirin) Coal 

1 i'i Kou Hua-tien Oold 

irU 5. (Chan^eil to an exchange of notes.) 
Chinese Government declares tlml China will NwHftlT pm- 
unils tor budding railways in south Manchuria; if foreign 
1 is required the Chinese tlovcmment agrees to negotiate fw 

with Japanese < jiytil :i fi-i s fast, 

iele 5a. (Changed to an exchange if notes.) 

Chinese Government agrees that hereafter, when a foreign 
s to be made on the security of ' I h Manchuria 

neluding customs and salt revenue an the ate III It J of which 
have already been made by the Central Moiernuit-nl), it will 

loan with Japanese capitalists first. 
tela 6. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 

Chinese Government declares thai hereafter if foreign od- 
or instructors on political, financial, military, or polite mat- 
re to be employed'in south Manchuria, Japanese will be era* 
I first. 

We 7. The Chinese Government agrees speedily to make a 
nt-nlal revision ol tin Kirin ■Changchun Hallway !■ 
taking aa a standard the provisions in railway los 
heretofore between China and foreign financiers. 
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tare, more advantageous terms than those in existing railway 
agreements are granted to foreign financiers, in connection 
railway loans, the above agreement shall again be revised i 
cordance with Japan's wishes. 

Chinese Counter-Proposal to Article 7 

All existing treaties between China and Japan relating to 
churia shall, except where otherwise provided for by this « 
tion, remain in force. 

Matters Relating to Eastern Inner Mongolia 

1. The Chinese Government agrees that hereafter when a fc 
loan is to be made on the security of the taxes of eastern 
Mongolia, China must negotiate with the Japanese Goven 
first. 

2. The Chinese Government agrees that China will herself 
vide funds for building the railways in eastern inner Mongol 
foreign capital is required, she must negotiate with the Jap 
Government first. 

3. The Chinese Government agrees, in the interest of trad< 
for the residence of foreigners, to open by China herself, as 
as possible, certain places suitable in eastern inner Mon?i>l 
commercial ports. The places which ought to be opened are 
chosen, and the regulations are to be drafted, by the Chinese 
eminent, but the Japanese minister must be consulted before m 
a decision. 

4. In the event of Japanese and Chinese desiring jointly I 
dertake agricultural enterprises and industries incidental tb 
the Chinese Government shall give its permission. 

Group III 

The relations between Japan and the Hanyehping Company 
very intimate, if the interested party of the said company con 
an agreement with the Japanese capitalists for cooperation 
Chinese Government shall forthwith give its consent thereto. 
Chinese Government further agrees that, without the consent o 
Japanese capitalists, China will not convert the company ir 
state enterprise, nor confiscate it, nor cause it to borrow anc 
foreign capital other than Japanese. 
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Article IV 

China to give a pronouncement by herself in accordance with 
a 't following principle: 

No bay, harbor, or island along the coast of China may be ceded 
■ leased to any Power. 

Notes to Be Kxchakoed 



As regards the right of financing a railway from Wuchang lo 
Mjntt'L wilh the Kiukiang-Nanchang line, [be NtnchaDg-HaDgcbow 
lailwav, nini the Tliini linn jj. ClmNllniW Hallway, if it is clearly as- 
•rtaiticd llml other Powers have no objection, China ahull grant 
1 m Mid right to Japan. 



: As regards the right of financing a railway from Wuchang tn con- 
' mei with the Kiukiang-Nanchang Railway, u railway from Nan- 
hang to Hangcbow and another from Nanebane; to Cliaoclmw, the 
) Government shall not ;)run< the said right to any foreign 
1 brfort* Japan comes lo on understanding with the other 
r which is heretofore interested therein. 



Notes to Be Exchanged 



Chinese Government agrees that no nation whatever is to be 
ted lo construct, on the const of Fukien Provnue. n dink- 
Yard, a coaling station for military use, or a naval base; nor to 
M> authorized to set u]i any other military establishment. The 
Chinese Government further agrees not lo use foreign capital for 
letting up the above-mentioned eonatmetioi] or isujlihshment. 
Mr. Lu, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated as follows: 
J. The Chinese Government shall, whanarar, ■ fuimv. [| ,-«u~ 
aiders this step nco i i|i;mese advisers. 

. . ear. in future, Jipaneac nibjeets dealn 
abase land in the interior of China for eataMiahina lobooal or boa- 
pitals, the Chinese Goveniment shall forthwith give its consent 
thereto. 

:i suitable opportunity arises in future, the CMmM 
Ooieninient will Mnd military oftVctfl to Japan to negotiate with 
Japanese miTiiary rathoritjaj the matter of purchasing arms or that 
<t establishing a joint arsenal. 
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Mr. Hioki, the Japanese minister, stated as follows: 
As relates to the question of the right of missionary proptgafc; 
the same shall be taken up again for negotiation in future. 

OFFICIAL STATEMENT BY THE CHINESE GOVEBNMB 
RESPECTING THE SINO-JAPANESE NEGOTUTKH 
NOW BROUGHT TO A CONCLUSION BY CHINA'S CO* 
PLIANCE WITH THE TERMS OF JAPAN'S ULTMAlB 
DELIVERED ON MAY 7, 1915. 
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At three o'clock on the afternoon of May 7, 1915, His Exofa* 
the Japanese Minister in Peking delivered to the Chinese Gfl* 
ment, in person an Ultimatum from the Imperial Japanese Go** 
ment, with an accompanying Note of seven articles. The co& 
ing sentences of the Ultimatum read thus: 

"The Imperial Government hereby again offer their adviee ■ 
hope that the Chinese Government, upon this advice, will gn*a# 
isfactory reply by six o'clock p. m. on the ninth day of May. &• 
hereby declared that if no satisfactory reply is received before ari 
the specified time the Imperial Government will take such step* 
they may deem necessary." 

The Chinese Government, having received and accepted the U* 
matum, feel constrained to make a frank and plain statement* 
the facts connected with the negotiations which were abruptly 1* 
minated by this drastic action on the part of Japan. 

The Chinese Government have constantly aimed, as they still i* 
at consolidating the friendship existing between China and J*P* 
and, in this period of travail in other parts of the world, hate be* 
particularly solicitous of preserving peace in the far East l* 
expectedly on January 18, 1915, His Excellency the Japanese* 1, 
ister in Peking, in pursuance of instructions from his Govenua* i 
adopted the unusual procedure of presenting to his Excellent ■* I * 
President of the Republic of China a list (hereto appended) • Q 
twenty-one momentous demands, arranged in five Groups. H* f* 
four Groups were each introduced by a preamble, but there*** 
preamble or explanation to the fifth Group. In respect of the a* 
acter of the demands in this Group, however, no difference ** * 
dicated in the document between them and those embodied t* *" I 
prceding Groups. » 

Although there was no cause for such a demarche, the Cbfl* 
Government, in deference to the wishes of the Imperial Japan* 
Government, at once agreed to open negotiations on those art** 
which it was possible for China to consider, notwithstanding ** 
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a pnlpahle Ihat the whole of the demands were intended to 
J (hi nghta and interest- of Jip*n without securing a quid 
tic of any kind for China. 

ina approached the pending conferences in a spirit of utmost 
Illness and with a determination to deal with all questions 
ly aud sincerely. Before negotiations were actually corn- 
ed, the Japanese Minister raised ntnj OjOMtioai with regard 
9 nnmht'r of delegates proposed to represent China, the uum- 
t conferences to be held in each week, and the method of dis- 
■n. The Chinese Oovernment, though their views differed from 
of the Japanese Minister, yielded in all these respects to his 
in. ms in the hope of iroMillg any delay in the uajjatianwaaT, 
injections of the Japanese Minister to the eustomary munBltg 
.igtimg of Ihe minutes of each conference, which the CUnCM 
Tnment suggested as a necessary and advisable precaution, as 
■s one calculated to facilitate future reference, were also ne- 
J. Nor did the Chinew Government retaliate in any way when 
s course of the negotiations the Japanese Minister twice Rt> 
■<! Ihe conferences, obviously with ihe object of compelling 
liance with his views on certain points at the time under dis- 
■L Even when dehiy was threatened owing to the unfortunate 
V sustained by the Jnpanese Minister as a result of a fall 
bis horse, Ihe Chinese delegates, in order to avert interruption, 
•Bed that the conferences should be continued nl the Japanese 
ion, which proposal was accepted. Later, when, on March 
ie Japanese Government despatched large bodies of troops to 
i Manchuria and Shantung for the ostensible purpose of re- 
B the gmrriaon— whose term of son-ice had not then expired — 
npanese Minister staled at Ihe conference, in reply to a direct 
ion as to when Ihe retiring troops would lie withdrawn, that 
*ould not lie done until DefjothUkm could be brought to a 
Wtttq GOIMhwton, Although this minatory step tamed much 
merit, indignation and alarm on the part of the Chinese 
*, and made it dillienlt for the Chinese Oovernment to cou- 
th.' .out. n-nces. lliev successfutly exerted efforts to avert 
re and thus enabled the ncgoUatioM smoothly to proceed. 
ii> ilctii' mat rates that the Chinese Government were dominated 
sincere desire to expedite the progress of the eotif- 
li.it the Jnpane^e Government recognized this important fact 
node clear on March 11 when the Japanese Minister conveyed 
b Chinese Government an rxprvs-inn nf his Government's ap- 
■tion of China's frankness ami sincerity in the conduct of the 
Utiooa. 
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One of the supplementary proposals was in these terms: 
From February 2, when the negotiations were commaci^ti 
April 17, twenty-four conferences were held in all. Ti 
this whole period the Chinese Government steadfastly strove 
rive at an amicable settlement and made every concession 

Of the twenty-one demands originally submitted by Japan, 
agreed to fifteen, some in principle and some textually, sx 
initialled by both parties. 

IN THE MATTER OF THE DEMANDS TO WHICH CHINA AGBD | }, 

At the first conference, held on February 2, China agreed Id 
ciple to the first article of the Shantung group of demandi 
provides that China should give her assent to the transfer of 
many's rights in Shantung to Japan. The Chinese Gtffl 
maintained at first that the subject of this demand related 
post helium settlement, and, therefore, should be left over i* 
cussion by all the parties interested at the Peace Conference, 
ing to persuade the Japanese Minister to accept this vie*) 
Chinese Government agreed to this demand in principle, and 
certain supplementary proposals. 

"The Japanese Government declares that when the Chinese 
ernment give their assent to the disposition of interests abtf* 
f erred to, Japan will restore the Leased Territory of Kiao-dm* 
China, and further recognizes the right of the Chinese Goreni^ 
to participate in the negotiations referred to above between J*f* 
and Germany." 

The provision for a declaration to restore Kiao-chou, was cw 
not a demand on Japan but only a reiteration of Japan's volar*! 
statement in her Ultimatum to Germany on August 15, 19H * 
copy of which was officially transmitted to the Chinese Govern** 
for perusal on August 15), and repeated in public statements f 
the Japanese Premier. Appreciating the earnest desire of Jip 11 * 
maintain the peace of the far East and to cement her frieoWIf 
with China, as evidenced by this friendly offer, the Chinese Go^l 
ment left the entire question of the conditions of restoration to " I 
determined by Japan, and refrained from makin? any refere^I • 
thereto in the supplementary proposal. The suggestion relaunJM 
participation in the Conference between Japan and Germany *M 
made in view of the fact that Shantung, the object of future n«f* 1 
tiation between Japan and Germany, is a Chinese Province, »* 
therefore China is the Power most concerned in the future of tfc 
territory. 

Another supplementary proposal suggesting the assumption Vj 
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11 of responsibility for indemnification of the losses arising out 
■«• military operations by Japan in and about the leased terri- 
of Kjao-cbou was necessitated by the fact that China was 
■ml eu-d-Pti the war between Japan and Germany. Had China 
naertcd sueli a provision, her position in relation to this con- 
nut 1 lit have been liable to misconstruction — the localities in 
i ihe operations took plate being a portion of China's terri- 
— nnd might also have exposed herself to a claim for indemtiinea- 
of losses for which she was in no way responsible. 

a further supplementary proposal the Chinese Government 
-sted thai, prior to the restoration of the Kiao-chou territory 
Iiinn, the Maritime Customs, the telegraphs and po-i 
cl be eontmtled to be iiilmini-lered an heretofore; that the mUi- 
rnilnny, ihe telegraph lines, elf., which were installed hy Japan 
vilitnte her military ope rat inns, should be removed forthwith; 
■be Japanese troops now stationed outside of the leased terri- 
sbould be lir-t withdrawn, and those within the territory riwuM 
vailed nl the time when Kiau-chou is returned to China. Shan- 
being a Chinese Province, it was natural for China to be 
■us concerning the restoration of the stfltiM gwo ante helium. 
iuub tb< ChtnCM Government were confident that the Japanese 
nuntril would rfTccI such restoration in pursuance of their 
nl declaration, it was necessary for China, being neutral 
iglumt the war, lo place these matters on record. 

the third conference, held on February 2S, China agreed to thl 
id demand in the Shantung Croup not to cede or lease to any 
i njy oi island on the =ea border of Shantung. 
the fifth conference, held on February 2!i, China ay/reed to 
Japan the preference, provided Qtraani tbtadooad the 
fag*, l» supply llie capital for the construction of a railway 

Qrioo or Lnsfkow to oonneet with Hie Kiao-ehou 
w%y, in the erenl of China deciding to build that railway with 
pi capital. 

the MtfA conference, held tin March .?, China, in the int 
weien trade, ■{rreed to open nrtaia bopottaal dtlea in 8han- 
*a traile marts under regulations approved by the Japanese 
imttmil. although this was a demand on the part of Japan for 
leges additional to «nj thai hitherto had bean anjo*ad bj On 
f ji»d m not nn ootttMM "f tin' Inwtitit i."* between Japan 
Germany, nor, in the opinion of the Chineaa '^'eminent, was 
,eceptnnee essential to the preservation of pence in ihe tar 

the eighth conference, held on March 9, China agreed (1) to 
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the extension of the term of the lease of Dairen and (' 
Arthur, and (3) of the South Manchuria and (4) Antung- 
railways, all to 99 years. 

Owing to the bitter experiences which China sustained in 
in connection with the leased portions of her territory, it his 
her settled policy not to grant further leases nor to ext 
term of those now in existence. Therefore, it was a sj 
indication of China's desire to meet Japan's wishes when sb» 
to this exceptional departure from her settled policy. 

At the same conference the Chinese Government also s; 
refrain from raising objections to the principle of cooperatic 
Hanyehping Company, if the latter should arrive at an ag 
in this respect with the Japanese capitalists concerned. Wit 
ence to this question it was pointed out to the Japanese ' 
that, in the Provisional Constitution of the Republic of 
Chinese subjects are guaranteed the right of protection 
property and freedom to engage in any lawful occupatic 
Government were precluded, therefore, from interfering i 
private business of the people, and could not find any other 
than the one thus agreed to. 

As regards the single article of the Fourth Group, and 
amble thereto, the Chinese Government held that they wer 
sistent with Chinese sovereignty. However, China, at this 
ence, expressed her readiness to meet the wishes of Japan s 
it was possible without infringing her sovereignty, and ai 
make a voluntary pronouncement that she would not alien 
portion of her coast line. 

In connection with the South Manchuria Railwav it is w< 
note that the provision regarding the repurchase period in tli 
ment (36 years from 1902) was not mentioned in Japan's 
proposal. Subsequently tbe Japanese Government, on the 
that the meaning of this provision was not clear, request* 
to agree to its cancelation. To this request the Chinese Gov 
acceded, though well aware that the proposed change cot 
benefit Japan. China thus relinquished tbe right to repurc 
railway at the expiration of another 23 years. 

In connection with the Antung-Mukden Railway, the nrtiol 
was originally initialled at the conference, provided for tbe i 
of the railway to China at the end of 99 years without i 
but, at the subsequent meeting, the Japanese Minister i 
that the reference to the reversion without payment be dele 
tbe initialled article. In acceding to the Japanese Minis 
quest, China again showed her sincere desire to expedite 
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■ to meet Japan's visiles even at the sacrifice of a point in ber 
ner, to which Japan had already agreed. 

Ml the eleventh conference, held on March 16, China agreed to 
m» Japan preference m regard to loans for railway construct inn in 
■th Manchuria. 

:■( the thirteenth conference, held on March 23, China agreed (1) 
the amendment of the K inn -Changchun Railway loan agreement; 

■ to give preference to Japan if the revenue of South Manchuria 
e-e offered aa security for loans; (31 tu give preference to Jap- 
Bsm> in the event of the employment of advisers for South Mun- 
fcjU; (4) to grant to Japanese the right of mining in nine -[it-ei 

■ arms m South Manchuria. 

I n il» original form the demand with reference to raining in 
utfi Manchuria tended to creat a monopoly tor Japanese subjects, 
X, therefore, was entirely inconsistent with the principle of equal 
y. The Chinese Government explained (hat they could 
» of the treaty rights of other Powers, agree to this 
anopoly, but they readily gave their acceptance when Japan MB- 
l ted to the modification of tbe demand so as to mitigate its rao- 
potistic character. 

In connection with the Kirin-Changehun Railway, llie amendment 
Cerd to involves a fundamental revision of the original agrec- 
»t on the basis of the existing railway loan etmbnttU eOnelnaod 

China with other foreign capitalists, as well as an engagement 

tic part of the Chinese Government to extend to this railway 
V better terms which may be hereafter accorded to other railway 
•cession aires in China. The capital of this railway was originally 
: y per cent. Chinese and fifty per cent. Japanese. The effect of 
*■ undertaking is to transfer tbe capital originally held b] bsf 
anrsc. as well as tbe full control and administration of the rail' 
jr. to the Japanese. 

At tht t u ent '/-first conference, held nn April 10. China ngnri, in 
tanl to ihr demands concerning Fukien Province, to give Japan 

assurance in accordance with Japan's wishes lit ;i Man time. 
Jl* regards demands 2 and 3 in the Manchuria tirmip, relating 

Iba ownership of land for trade, munufaeture, and agricultural 
terpnse*, as well as for llie right of stttuBnent in the interior of 
aria, tin- Chinese Government, after djacannoo tA mWh 
■I conference*, agreed !<■ than in principle, but desired bt intro- 
re certain amendments eoneeTniBg the control and protection of 
> Japanese subjecls who might avail themselves of these riehts. 
i* course Hi' tbe oef ttatiou in coonaetiOB with these amendments 
U be referred to subsequently. 
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IN THE MATTER OF THOSE DEMANDS TO WHICH CHINA 00 

NOT AGREE 

Of the twenty-one original demands there were six, as pic 
mentioned, to which China could not agree on the ground to 
were not proper subjects for international negotiation, cod 
as they did with the sovereign rights of China, the treaty nj 
other Powers, and the principle of equal opportunity. 

Thus, for example, the second article of the H any eh ping q 
in the original Third Group in particular seriously affected th 
ciple of equal commercial opportunity. 

The proposal that there should be joint administration by 
and Japan of the police in China was clearly an interferes 
the Republic's domestic affairs, and consequently an infrin 
of her sovereignty. For that reason the Chinese Governmen 
not take the demand into consideration. But when it was ex 
by the Japanese Minister that this referred only to Sonti 
churia, and he suggested that his Government would be a 
if China agreed to engage Japanese as police advisers for tl 
ritory, the Chinese Government accepted the suggestion. 

The two articles relating to the acquisition of land for i 
hospitals, and temples, as well as to the right of missionary 
aganda, would, in the opinion of the Chinese Governmen 
presented grave obstacles to the consolidation of the friend! 
ing subsisting between the two people. The religions of t 
countries are identical and, therefore, the need for a mis 
propaganda to be carried on in China by Japanese does no 
The natural rivalry between Chinese and Japanese followers 
same faith would tend to create incessant disputes and f 
Whereas Western missionaries live apart from the Chines 
munities among which they labor, Japanese monks would lr 
the Chinese; and the similarity of their physical charact 
their religious garb, and their habits of life would render 
possible to distinguish them for purposes of affording the pn 
which the Japanese Government would require should be e: 
to them under the system of extra-territoriality now obtan 
China. Moreover a general apprehension exists among the < 
people that these peculiar conditions favoring conspiracies fa 
ical purposes might be taken advantage of by some unscn 
Chinese. 

The demand for railway concessions in the Yangtze VaU 
flicted with the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway Agree* 
March 6, 1908, the Nanking -Changsha Railway Agreement of 
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Mil, and the engagement of August £4, 1814, gftrfatf preference 
British firms foe the projected tine from Nanchany to Chao- 
*m.fu. Fur this reason the CHUUH (■'■icrtimenl found themselves 
bi* lo comtidtT the demand, though the Japan,- 
Bases! of China'.* mp&ff €m wn tt uith Great Britain, repeuteil!,, 
pMrf for its arcepttmi 

a rwpn'1 to ike demand for the appointment of influential Ja| 
nut to be advisers and instructors in political, :. 
► affaire, the policy of the Chinese Government til regard to tbe 
of HdrUtn baa been similar to that which has pre- 
.»bly guided the Japanese Government in tike selection of the 
. qualified men irrespective of their nationality. As an mdi.u- 
. of their desire to avail themselves of tbe Mrvieea ■ >( eminent 
saneae, one of the earliest appointments made to in id' 

■ that of Dr. Ariga, while later on Dr. Hirai and Mr. Nakayami 

■ appointed to the Ministry of Communications. 

onaidered that the demand that Japanese should be ap- 
the three most important administrative departments, 
well as the demand for the joint control of China's police, and 
for mi L'li-'ri-i unlit to purchase a fixed amount of arms 
ammunition from Japan or In establish joint arsenals in (.'hum, 
involved the sovereignty of the Republic that the Chinese 
-ernmeiit were unable even to consider them. 
"or thase reasons the Chinese Government, at the wry outset of 
negotiations, declared that they were unable to negotiate on 
demands; but. in deference lo the wishes of the Japanese Mm 
■r, the Chinese delegates consented to give the reasons for de- 
ling to enter into a discussion of litem. 



°lte demand by Japan for tbe right of her subjects in South Man- 
Mria lo lease or own land, and to reside and travel, and to engage 
business or manufacture of any kind whatever, was deemed by 
Chinese Government lo obtain for Japanese subjects in this 
rivileged -tutus beyond the terms of the treaties i 
preen ihe [wo nations, and to give them ■ freedom ol action whjdta 
add he a reatrietkw of (hum's ■oeersagnty and a serious in- 
t of her administrative rights. Should Japaix- 
Htted [be right of owning land, it would mean that all the 
Sad property in the region might fall into their hands, thereby 
•angering China's territorial integrity. Moreover, residimi m 
interior was incompatible with the existence of extra- territorial- 
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ity, the relinquishment of which is necessary to the aetult 
ment of the privilege of inland residence, as evidenced in tk 
tice of other nations. 

Japan's unconditional demand for the privilege of inW 
dence accompanied with a desire to extend extra-terhtom^ 
the interior of China and to enable Japanese subjects to bob 
all the interests in South Manchuria, was also palpably intern 
with the principle of equal opportunity. For this reaw 
Chinese Government were, in the first instance, unable to aeoj 
demand as a basis of negotiation. Their profound regard 1 
friendly relations of the two countries, however, persaafei 
to exert their utmost efforts, in spite of all the inherent da\ 
to seek a solution of a question which was practically impoai 
solve. Knowing that the proposal made by Japan was vacm 
with treaties, tbey nevertheless sought to meet her wishes wil 
limits of treaties. Accordingly they submitted a counter-p 
to open more places in South Manchuria to international tit 
to establish Sino-Japanese joint reclamation companies. 

This suggestion was made in the belief that the places ti 
Japanese subjects would desire to resort for purposes of 
could not be other than important localities; if all these k 
were opened to commerce, then they could reside, trade, a» 
land there for joint reclamation. Thus Japanese subjects W 
joy the essence of the privilege of inland residence and woe 
be able to reconcile their position with China's treaties and th 
ciple of equal opportunity. 

After the Japanese Government declined to accept this i 
tion, China withdrew it and replaced it with an amendment 
original articles. It was proposed in this amendment to £ 
Japanese subjects the extra-treaty privilege of inland re 
with the provisos that Japanese subjects in places outside o 
marts should observe Chinese police regulations and pay tax* 
same manner as Chinese ; and that civil and criminal cases in 
such Japanese subjects should be adjudicated by Chinese i 
ties, the Japanese Consul attending merely to watch the p 
ings. This suggestion was not an innovation; it was base 
the modus operandi now in force as regards the Korean 
in inland districts in Chientao. But the Japanese Governmeo 
declined to accept it. 

The Chinese Government thereupon made a third proposi 
the line of what constitutes the present practice in Turkey, 
a distinction, however, in favor of Japanese subjects, in the * 
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iTisdiction over civil and criminal cases. This was once more 
«ed to by the Japanese Government. 

am the Chinese Government proposed to concede still another 
— the fourth endeavor to meet Japan's wishes. They proposed 
rot- t.i the full text of Articles 2 and 3 relative to the question 
ilaml residence, except that "the right of owning land" was 
Keel into '■the right of leasing land" and to the phrase "culti- 
gc land" was added this clause: "tin- regulation! for which shall 
Btermined separately;" and, further, to add a supplementary 
i« which embodied a modus operandi which the ( Tiinntt < lot am- 
bad const ruined themselves to make, out of a desire to come 
•Mttlemcnt over this question. The view advanced in this sup- 
ttilarv article was hnsed upon the Japanese Minister's declar- 
made on March 0, 1915, that a separate article embodying 
oompromiM might be added to the original articles 2 and J 
.he purpose of avoiding any conflict with Cliina's sovereignty 
ie syatem established by treaties. These suggestions made by 
Chinese Government were not accepted by Japan, 
regard* Eastern Inner Mongolia, not only have no treaties 
entered into with Japan concerning this region, but also the 
le are so unaccustomed to foreign trade, that the Chine i 
.*nt invariably feel much anxiety about the safety of foreigners 
«lert to travel there. The Chinese Oovi-muient. therefore, con- 
ed that it would not be in the interest of foreigners to "pen 
rhole territory to them for residence and commerce, and ou these 
rids based their original refusal lo place Eastern Inner Milli- 
on the aatoe fooling as South Manchuria. Still, their desire 
Pet the wishes of (he Japanese Government eventually pn 
to offer to open a number of places in the region to foreign 



IN THE MATTER OP JAPANS REVISED DEMANDS 

le foregoing is an outline of the negotiations up to April 17. 
u hoped by the Chinese Government that the Japanese Govern- 
, in view of the great concessions made by China at the eon- 
aces held up to this time, would see a way of effecting an 
able settlement by modifying their position on certain points, 
pgan! to these it had. by this time, become manifest that China 
d encounter almost insuperable difficulties in making further 



■ Japanese Government, however, suspended the negotiations 
1 26 when they surprised the Chinese Government by 
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presenting a new list of twenty-four demands (which is here 
pended), and requested the Chinese Government to accord th 
ceptance without delay, adding that this was their final pn 
At the same time the Japanese Minister stated that the Ja 
Government would restore the leased territory of Kiaochow to 
at an opportune time in the future and under proper conditi* 
the Chinese Government would agree to the new list of twent 
demands without modification. 

In this new list, although the term "special position" in th 
amble of the Manchurian Group was changed to "economk 
tions," and although the character of the articles in the 01 
Fifth Group was altered from Demands to a recital of i 
statements by the Chinese Foreign Minister, four new de 
were introduced concerning Eastern Inner Mongolia. In def 
to the wishes of the Japanese Government, the Chinese Gover 
gave the revised list the most careful consideration ; and bein 
cerely desirous of an early settlement offered new concessi< 
their reply presented to the Japanese Minister on May L 
nexed. ) 

In this reply the Chinese Government reinserted the propo 
reference to the retrocession of Kiaochow, which they advan< 
the first conference on February 2, and which was postponed 
request of the Japanese Minister. This, therefore, was in no 
a new proposal. 

The Chinese Government also proposed to agree to three < 
four articles relating to Eastern Inner Mongolia. There was 
difficulty in determining a definition of the boundaries of E 
Inner Mongolia — this being a new expression in Chinese geog 
ical terminology — but the Chinese Government, acting upon a 
ment made at a previous conference by the Japanese Ministe 
the Japanese Government meant the region under Chinese a 
istrative jurisdiction, and taking note, in the list presented b 
Japanese Minister, of the names of places in Eastern Inner 
golia to be opened to trade, inferred that the so-called Eastern 
Mongolia is that part of Inner Mongolia which is under the 
diction of South Manchuria and the Jehol Intendency: am 
trained from placing any limitations upon the definition of 
term. 

The Chinese Government also withdrew their supplementary 
posal reserving the right of making regulations for agrieultun 
terprises to be undertaken by Japanese settlers in Sooth Manri 

In respect of the trial of cases involving land disputes bet 
Japanese only, or between Japanese and Chinese, the Chinese 



f\'.r.: 
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iinent accorded to the Japanese Consul the right of deputing an 

to watch the proceedings. 
The Chinese Government also agreed to accept Ihe suggestion of 
e Japanese Government lo modify the term "police law and or- 
naueea" into "police rules and regulation!," thereby limiting the 
lent of control which the Chinese would have over Japanese sub- 







i regards the Hanyehping demand, the Chinese QoTOBWBf 
the draft made by the Japanese Government, embodying 
1 engagement by the Chinese Governmeiit not to convert the Ooffl- 
i into a .Stale-owned concern, nor to conuseute it, nor to furce 
;i borrow foreign capital other than Japanese. 
i respect of the Fukien question the Chinese Government also 
1 to give an assurance in the ainplilicd form suggested by the 
i-se Government that the Chinese Government had not given 
■•■nsenl lo any foreign nations to construct a d<< ; 
[ Btalion, or a naval base, or any olher military eslahli-limerit 
l!ie 0'iasl of Fukirn Province; nor did they contemplate bor- 
r foreign capital for the foregoing purposes. 
lag n i . n 1 1 - tbaM unpi msaioiui a Web poetically brought the views 
ran Lni'i line with i hose of Japan, and having explained in a 
"~~ note accompanying t In? reply the difficulty tot China lo malm fur- 
occasions, tiie Chinese fiovernmrul hoped that the Japanese 
■* Government would accept their reply of May 1, and thus being the 
iations to an amicable conclusion. 

Japan ois film i iiiiiinl. bowavir, axpraaacd Um 
E dissatisfied with China's reply, and withdrew the conditional 
r to nature Eiapebew to Chan uda on April 2ft It was fnr- 

■ intimated that if Ihe Chine-..- Government did not pice their 

Tall compliance with the list of twenty-four demands, Japan would 

p recourse lo drastic measures. 

" Upon receiving this intimation the Chinese Guvrmment, inspired 

■ by lb* conciliatory spirit which had been predominant from the 

trry heeinninc of Ihe negotiations and desirous of avoiding any poe- 

-"*" tjblc- nipt ii rr in the relations of the two countries made ■ vuprcme 

StfYnil In mi-et ihe sitnalion, and Mpimailtlll I" iTu- Japanese tiov- 

•riinient that ihey would reconsider (heir position urn! make another 

• llt'inpt lo find a solution that would lie more satisfactory ta JapOf 

«*j respect to I hose articles which China had declared could not he 

k«sk*-Ti up for consideration, hut to which Japan attached great im- 

stsortnnce, Even in the evening of May C, after Ihe Japanese Min- 

*a*t«T had notified the Chin. 'so Government thai Ihe Cultimatum had 

ived in Peking, the Chinese Government in the interests of p 
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still exerted efforts to save the situation by offering to meet Jt 
wishes. 

These overtures were again rejected, and thus exhausted the n 
at the disposal of the Chinese Government to prevent an *»/ 

It is plain that the Chinese Government proceeded to the fi 
extent of possible concession in view of the strong national s 
ment manifested by the people throughout the whole pena 
negotiations. All that the Chinese Government strove to mail 
was China's plenary sovereignty, the treaty rights of foreign 1 
ers in China and the principle of equal opportunity. 

To the profound regret of the Chinese Government, however 
tremendous sacrifices which they had shown themselves read 
make, proved unavailing, and an Ultimatum (the text of whu 
appended) was duly delivered to them by the Japanese Miniflb 
three o'clock on the afternoon of May 7. 

As to the allegations made in the Ultimatum against China, 
Chinese Government hope that the foregoing outline of the fafi 
of the negotiations constitutes a clear, dispassionate, and eoo] 
reply. 

In considering the nature of the course they should take 
reference to the Ultimatum the Chinese Government was infloe 
by a desire to preserve the Chinese people, as well as the large n 
ber of foreign residents in China, from unnecessary suffering, 
also to prevent the interests of friendly Powers from being 
periled. For these reasons the Chinese Government were • 
strained to comply in full with the terms of the Ultimatum (the 
ply being hereto appended), but in complying the Chinese dbci 
any desire to associate themselves with any revision, which i 
thus be effected, of the various conventions and agreement < 
eluded between other Powers in respect of the maintenance 
China's territorial independence and integrity, the pre s e rva twa 
the status quo, and the principle of equal opportunity for the e 
merce and industry of all nations in China. 

Memorandum Read by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to Mr. B# 
the Japanese Minister, at a Conference Held at Watchiaopt, 

May 1, 1915. 

The list of demands which the Japanese Government first p» 
sented to the Chinese Government consists of five Groups, the fr 
relating to Shantung, the second relating to South Manchtzris • 
Eastern Inner Mongolia, the third relating to the Han yeh ping C* 
pany, the fourth asking for n on -alienation of the coast of th 
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anntry. and the fifth relating to (lie questions of national advisers, 
■tiorsa! police, national amis, missionary propaganda, Yangtze 
■ Hoy railways and Fukien Province. Out of profound regard tw 
e> intentions entertained by Japan, Hie Cnjneee Government took 
«■#*- momentous demands into grave and careful coiisi dp ration and 
«.i.l.,! i,i negotiate with the Japanese Government frankly and 
Merely what were possible to negotiate. This is a manifestation to 
ipnn of (he most profound regard which the Chinese Government 
Jertains for the relatione between ttie hro nation*. 
Kv.t -nice the opening of the negotiations China has heen doing 

r best to hasten their progress, holding as many as I hive i - 

muvs a week. As regards the articles in the second group, the 
lineso Government, being disposed to allow the .Japanese Oov- 
attifiii to develop the economic relations of the two countries in 
.uil> Manchuria, realising that the Japanese Government attaches 
port a nee to its interests in that region, and wishing to meet the 
(Ma of Japan, made a painful effort, wiihoul hesitation, to agree 
the e\teii-i,.iL of the 28-yea* lease of Port Arthur and Daisy, the 
-year period of the South Maneluirin railway ami the 15 year 
riod of the Antung-Mukden railway, all to iltt yean; and to 
auidon its own cherished hopes to regain control of these places 
<i properties at the expiration of their respective original terms 
lease. It cannot hut lie admitted that this is a most genuine pr ( 
China's friendship for Japan. As to the rights of openhD 
South Manchuria, the Chinese Government has alrca.h 
■rrnit Japanese to work mines within the mining 
' Japan. China has further agreed to give Japan a right , 
cna' in the event of borrowing foreign capital for building rail- 
my* or of making « loan on the security of the local taxes in S.hiiIi 
avurhuria The question of revising the arrangement for the Kirin- 
bangchun railway has been settled in accordance with the proposal 
■de by Japan. The Chinese Government has further ■freed to 
iiplev .la pa near first in the event of employing foreign adviser- M 
olitiral, military, financial and police matters. 

Furthermore, the provision about the repurchase period in the 
■outli Manehurian railway was not mentioned in Japan's origina] 
roposal. Subsequently, the Japenean Government, alleging thai it* 
■warning was not clear, asked China to cancel the provi-i.n ■> 
3fethrr. Again, Japan at first demanded the right of Japanese to 
amy on farming in Sooth Manchuria, but subsequently she con- 
Mered the word "farming" was not broad enough and asked to 
■place it with the phrase "agricultural enterprises." To these re- 
■MMs the Chinese Government, though well aware that the proposed 
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changes could only benefit Japan, still acceded without delay, 
too, is a proof of China's frankness and sincerity toward Jap< 

As regards matters relating to Shantung, the Chinese G< 
ment has agreed to a majority of the demands. 

The question of inland residence in South Manchuria is, i 
opinion of the Chinese Government, incompatible with the ti 
China has entered into with Japan and other Powers, still thi 
nese Government did its best to consider how it was possible to 
that incompatibility. At first, China suggested that the 
Authorities should have full rights of jurisdiction over Jaj 
settlers. Japan declined to agree to it. Thereupon China ; 
sidered the question and revised her counter-proposal five < 
times, each time making some definite concession, and went £ 
as to agree that all civil and criminal cases between Chines 
Japanese should be arranged according to existing treaties, 
cases relating to land or lease contracts were reserved to I 
judicated by Chinese Courts, as a mark of China's sovereignty 
the region. This is another proof of China's readiness to ec 
as much as possible. 

Eastern Inner Mongolia is not an enlightened region as vt 
the conditions existing there are entirely different from thoa 
vailing in South Manchuria. The two places, therefore, earn 
considered in the same light. Accordingly, China agreed to 
commercial marts first, in the interests of foreign trade. 

The Hanyehping Company mentioned in the third group i 
tirely a private company, and the Chinese Government b 
eluded from interfering with it and negotiating with another so 
ment to make any disposal of the same as the Government hkes 
having regard for the interests of the Japanese capitalists 
Chinese Government agreed that whenever, in future, the said 
pany and the Japanese capitalists should arrive at a satisfy 
arrangement for cooperation, China will give her assent thi 
Thus the interests of the Japanese capitalists are amply i 
guarded. 

Although the demand in the fourth group asking for a dec 
tion not to alienate China's coast is an infringement of ber 
ereign rights, yet the Chinese Government offered to make i 
untary pronouncement so far as it comports with China's sover 
rights. Thus, it is seen that the Chinese Government, in dtin 
to the wishes of Japan, gave a most serious consideration e*« 
those demands which gravely affect the sovereignty and temfo 
rights of China as well as the principle of equal opportunity aad 
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a treaties with foreign Powers. All this was a painful effort on the 
pari of the Chinese Government lo meet the situation — a fact of 
which flic Japanese Government must lie aware. 

regards the demands in the fifth group, they all infringe 
s sovereignty, the treaty rights of other Powers nr llie pnn- 
I o{ equal opportunity. Although Japan did not indicate any 
irenee between this gmup and the prmfdinn. foot in the list which 
j presented to t.'hino in respeet of their character, llie Chinese 
anient, in rit* of iiifir palpably objectionable fwdona, pcr- 
1 itself that these could not have been intended hy Japan as 
inytbing other than Japan's mere adviee to China. A. 
Cbina has declared from the very beginning Uial whili 

the most profound regard for Japan's wishes, |bl was uii- 
ahle to admit thai ;my of these matten eonld !»■ made 6n robjeel 
of an undtrataniiitit' with Japan. Much as she desired to pay reimrd 

to Japan's wishes, Cbina cannot bul respect her own aovemij h&l 

and tlie existing treaties with other Power*, lu order to be rid of 
the seed for future inisunderstiindiiig anil to strengthen the basis of 
friendship, China was constrained to iterate the reasons for Mus- 
ing lo negotiate on any of the articles in the fifth group. |M B 
view of Japan's wishes China has expressed her readiness to state 
that no foreign money was borrowed to construct harbor works in 
Fukicn Province. Thus it is clear that t'liina mm) wo far as to 
ui- k a solution lor Japan of a question that really did 
of negotiation. Was there, then, evasion on the part of China* 

Now, since the Japanese Government has presented a revised 
liat of demands and declared at the same time ibat it "ill Flore 
llie leased territory of Ksioonow, the Chinese Government recon- 
*ndi-r» the whole question and herewith submits a new reply to the 
friendly Japanese Government. 

In this reply the unsettled articles in the Bnl group are stated 
ms*'n for discussion. As regards the second jiroup, those articles 
-Which bare already been initialled are oraitled. In connei n n wiih 
tbr question ot inland residence the police regulation clause has been 
ri-MHil in a more restrictive sense. As for the trial of cases re- 
lating to laud and lease contracts the Chinese Government now 
permits the Japanese Consul to send an ollicer to attend the pro- 
«e*diriKK- Of the four demands in connection with lliat part of 
Eastern Inner Mongolia which is within the jurisdiction of South 
Manchuria and the Jehnl Intendcncy, China agrees U> three. China, 
also, ngrws to the article relating to the Hnnyebpunj Company as 
revised by Japan. 
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It is hoped that the Japanese Government will appreciate the 
ciliatory spirit of the Chinese Government in making this finil 
cession and forthwith give her assent thereto. 

There is one more point. At the beginning of the present 
tiations it was mutually agreed to observe secrecy, but 
tunately a few days after the presentation of the demands by Jap* 
an Osaka newspaper- published an "Extra" giving the text of Ik 
demands. The foreign and the Chinese press has since been psmf 
considerable attention to this question and frequently pubtafcaf 
pro-Chinese or pro-Japanese comments in order to call forth tk 
world's conjecture, a matter which the Chinese Government dctffe 
regrets. The Chinese Government has never carried on any aeifr 
paper campaign and the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs ha ft* 
peatedly declared it to the Japanese Minister. 

In conclusion, the Chinese Government wishes to express its host 
that the negotiations now pending between the two countries «i 
soon come to an end and whatever misgivings foreign countries a- 
tertain toward the present situation may be quickly dispelled. 



CHINA'S RELY TO JAPAN'S REVISED DEMANDS 

China's Reply op May 1, 1915, to the Japanese Revised 

Demands op April 26, 1915. 

GROUP I 

The Chinese Government and the Japanese Government, bens 
desirous of maintaining the general peace in Eastern Asia »^ 
further strengthening the friendly relations and good neighborhood 
existing between the two nations, agree to the following articles: 

Article 1. The Chinese Government declare that tbev will errc 
full assent to all matters upon which the Japanese and Germs 
Governments may hereafter mutually agree, relating to the de- 
position of all interests which Germany, by virtue of treaties cf 
recorded eases, possesses in relation to the Province of Shantnn*. 

The Japanese Government declares that when the Chinese Gor- 
ernment give their assent to the disposition of interests above re- 
ferred to, Japan will restore the leased territory of Kiao-eb<* 
to China; and further recognize the right of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to participate in the negotiations referred to above betw«« 
Japan and Germany. 

Art. 2. The Japanese Government consent to be responsible fot 
the indemnification of all losses occasioned by Japan's military op- 
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-Mration around the leased territory nf Kiao-chon. The customs, 

-_ elegrflphs and post offices within the leased territory of Kiao-chou 

iall, prior to the restoration of the said leased territory to China. 

- je administered as heretofore, for the time being. The railways and 

- *legraph lines ereeted by Japan for military purposes are to be re- 
auve.l forthwith. The Japanese troops now stationed outside the 
Xiginal leaded territory of Kiao-chou are now to be withdrawn 
int, Uiom within the original leased territory are to he withdrawn 
3D the restoration of the said leased territory to China. 

Art. 3. (Changed into an exchange of notes.) 

The Chinese Government declare that wilhm the Province of 
| Shantung and along its coast no territory or island will be eeded 
OT leased to any Power under any pretext. 

Art. 4. The Chinese Government consent that as regards the 
railway to be built by China herself from Cbefoo or Lungkow to 
connect with the Kioo-cbou-Tsioanfu Railway, if Germany is willing 
.to abandon the privilege of financing the Cbee-foo-Wcihsicu line. 
,, China will approach Japanese capitalists for a loan. 

Art. 5. The Chinese Government engage, in the interest of trade 
and for the residence of foreigners, to open by herself as soon 
, as possible certain suitnlile places in the Province of Shantung as 
Commercial Ports. 

(Supplementary exchange of notes.! 

The places which ought to be opened are to be chosen, and the 
regulations are to be drafted, by the Chinese Government, but the 
Japanese Minister must be consulted before making a ilei-i>i"ii. 

Art. fi. If the Japanese and German Governments are not able 
to come to a definite agreement in future in their negotiations re- 
specting transfer, etc., thin provisional agreement contained in the 
foregoing articles shall be void. 



The oil art ii'Its which are found in .I»pan'« Revised Demands of 
April H, 11115, but omitted herein, are those already initialed by the 
ChineM Foreign Minister and the Japanese Minister 

The ChintW Government and the Japanese Government, with 
a view to developing their economic relations in South Manchuria, 
agree to the following articles: 

ART. 2. Japanese snhjerts in South Manchuria mny, by ar- 
rangement with the owners, lease land required for erecting suit- 
able buildings for trade and manufacture or For agricultural enter- 
prises. 

Act. 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside aud travel 
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in South Manchuria and to engage in business and mannf 
of any kind whatsoever. 

Art. 3a. The Japanese subjects referred to in the precedii 
articles, besides being required to register with the local auth 
passports, which they must procure under the existing regal 
shall also observe police rules and regulations and pay t* 
the same manner as Chinese. Civil and criminal cases shall h 
and adjudicated by the authorities of the defendant's natiooalii 
an officer can be deputed to attend the proceedings. But all 
purely between Japanese subjects, and mixed cases between J&j 
and Chinese, relating to land or disputes arising from lease con 
shall be tried and adjudicated by Chinese Authorities and the 
nese Consul may also depute an officer to attend the prom 
When the judicial system in the said Province is completely ref< 
all the civil and criminal cases concerning Japanese subjects si 
tried entirely by Chinese law courts. 

RELATING TO EASTERN INNER MONGOLIA 

(To be exchanged by notes.) 

Article 1. The Chinese Government declare that China w 
in future pledge the taxes, other than customs and salt reven 
that part of Eastern Inner Mongolia under the jurisdiction of 
Manchuria and Jchol Intendency, as security for raising loan 

Art. 2. The Chinese Government declare that China will I 
provide funds for building the railways in that part of Eastern 
Mongolia under the jurisdiction of South Manchuria and the 
Intendency; if foreign capital is required, China will negotiat< 
Chinese capitalists first, provided this does not conflict with 
ments already concluded with other Powers. 

Art. 3. The Chinese Government agrees, in the interest of 
and for the residence of foreigners, to open by China herself r 
suitable places in that part of Eastern Inner Mongol in und 
jurisdiction of South Manchuria and the Jehol Intendency. as 
mercial Marts. 

The regulations for the said Commercial Marts will be m: 
accordance with those of other Commercial Marts opened by 
herself. 

GROUP III 

The relations between Japan and the Hanyehping' Company 
very intimate, if the said Company comes to an agreement wi 
Japanese capitalists for cooperation, the Chinese Government 
forthwith give their consent thereto. The Chinese Goven 
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rrther declare that China will not convert the Company into a stale 
rierprise, nor confiscate it nor cause it to borrow and use foreign 
'■ttal Other than Japanese. 

- LnrtR to Be Adlressed by the Japanese Minister to the 

Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs 

- tee-liency : 

. I have Die honor io state that a report has reached me that the 
lim-m.- Government have given f' H* Lo Ionian salmi to 
otwirii.l on the coasl of Pukies Province dock -yards, coahug sta- 
iooa fur military use, naval buses and other establishments for 
purpoMi nd batata iliat tin- Chinese OovtJtaneot ore bor- 
•witiic foreign capital for pulling up the above-men I limed const nic- 

'.ioci or establishment*. I shall be much obliged if the CbiMM Gor- 
rntnent will inform me whether or not these reports are well founded 
• fact. 

rlu'i.y to be apmtkssed by the chinese minister of foreign 
Affairs to the Japanese Minister 

> Excellency : 

i Ihe honor lo acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's 

:Sote of . In reply I beg to state that the Chinese 

Jiivn-Timi-iu hni i '.-ivi'ii permission to foreijni Powers to eon- 

r't, on the eoasl of Fukien Province, dock-yards, coaling slations 
military use, naval bases or other establishments for military 
ri; nor do ihey contemplate borrowing foreign capital for 
up such conslructions or establishments. 
JAPAN'S UTIMATUM 

tTl/rtMATVM Delivered nr Japanese Minister to Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at 3 O'CLOCK P.m. on May 7th, IMS 

The reason why the Imperial GoTtrnmeol opened the present nego- 
tialion-, wiili (In- i limese fioverninent is first to m d n vw 1" dispose 

Pe com plica lions arising out of ihe war between .Inp:in 
, and secondly to atlcmpt lo solve various questions wbieh are 
uenlal lo IQ4 inlimale relations of China and Japan wilh a 
lo solidifying Qm foasdttiofl st cordial rfTMritkrp subsisting 
«n Ihe Iwo countries lo Ihe end lhat Die peace of ihe far East 
be effectively and permanently preserved. With this object in 
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view, definite proposals were presented to the Chinese Govenuwtil 1 
January of this year, and up to to-day as many as twenty-fiw*" fl 
ferences were held with the Chinese Government in perfect 
and frankness. 

In the course of the negotiation the Imperial Government bit 
sistently explained the aims and objects of the proposals in i 
ciliatory spirit, while on the other hand the proposals of the " 
Government, whether important or unimportant, have been 
to without any reserve. 

It may be stated with confidence that no effort has been fprf 
arrive at a satisfactory and amicable settlement of those 

The discussion of the entire corpus of the proposals was 
at an end at the twenty-fourth conference; that is, on 17th of thf 
month. The Imperial Government, taking a broad view of the 
tiations and in consideration of the points raised by the Chin* 
eminent, modified the original proposals with considerable 
sions and presented to the Chinese Government on the 26th « 
same month the revised proposals for agreement, and at the 
time it was offered that, on the acceptance of the revised 
the Imperial Government would, at a suitable opportunity 
with fair and proper conditions, to the Chinese Govenunerf 
Kiao-chou territory, in the acquisition of which the Imperii! 0* 
ernment had made a great sacrifice. 

On the 1st of May, the Chinese Government delivered the «?l 
to the revised proposals of the Japanese Government, whiehis* 
trary to the expectations of the Imperial Government. Tbe Ctojl * 
Government not only did not give a careful consideration to * 
revised proposals, but even with regard to the offer of the hp* 
Government, to restore Kiao-chou to the Chinese Government.* 
latter did not manifest the least appreciation of Japan's good » 
and difficulties. 

From the commercial and military points of view Kiao-ehou** 
important place, in the acquisition of which the Japanese Eaf* 
sacrificed much blood and money, and, after the acquisition, * 
Empire incurs no obligation to restore it to China. But with* 
object of increasing the future friendly relations of the two eow 
tries, she went to the extent of proposing its restoration, yet to h* 
great regret, the Chinese Government did not take into consider** 
the good intention of Japan and manifest appreciation of her & 
culties. Furthermore, the Chinese Government not only ignored tfc 
friendly feelings of the Imperial Government offering the restortts* 
of Kiao-chou Bay, but also in replying to the revised proposilf the? 
even demanded its unconditional restoration; and again China d* 
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■d that Japan should bear tbe responsibility of paying indent- 
'or all iNi' unavoidable losses and damages resulting from 

operation! at Kiao-chou; and still further in - 

I miii (lie territory of Kiao-chou China advanced other de- 
arie) declared thai she baa tbe right of participation at the 
pence conference to In.- held between Japan and Germany. 
■ lift China is fully aware (hat tbe unconditional restoration of 
iiim and Japan's responsibility of indemnification for tbe 
• lable losses and damages can never be tolerated by Japan, yet 
rposeiy advanced these demands and declared that this reply 
ral and decisive. 

c Japan could not tolerate such demands, the set t lenient of tbe 
)UMtioD, however compromising it may be, would not be to 
«r«t. Tbe curi sequence is that the present reply of the Chi- 
trnriHIMIII i-, on the whole, vague and menni ngless. 
liermnrr, in tbe reply of the Phi (1 111 Government (o Ibe other 
*ls in (he revised list of tbe Imperial Government, such aa 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, where Japan pnrtieu- 
as geographical, political, commercial, industrial and strategic 
us, as recognized by all the nations, and made more remark- 
ronseipience of the two wars in which Japan Was engaged, 
inese Government overlooks these facts and does not reaped 
a position in that place. The Chinese Gnvenimeut even freely 
- those articles which the Imperial Government, in a eom pro- 
spirit, have formulnted in accordance with the statement of 
linese Representatives thereby making tbe stHlernenia uf the 
tentative* an empty talk: or on swing them conceding with the 
md and withholding with the other, it is very difficult to at- 
i faithfulness and sincerity to tbe Chinese Authnnti-s 
esarris the articles rttatjng to the employment of advisers, the 
■hmenl of schools and hospitals, tbe supply of arms and ani- 
on and the establishment of arsenals, and railway concessions 
ith China in the revised proposals, they are either ujOpOWJ 
le proviso that the consent of Hie Power concerned must first 
iined, or they are merely to he recorded in the minute- in 
nice with the statement of the Chinese delegates, and thus tbey 
. m conflict either with Chinese sovereignty or her 
I with the Foreign Powers. Yet the Chinese Government bj 
rply to the proposals, alleging that these proposals in intMr 
with their sovereign rights and the Treaties with ti 
i, defeat the expectations of Ihc Imperial Government, In 
" weh attitude of the Chinese Government, the lm|.< 

loufc'h regretting to see that there is no room for further 
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negotiation, yet warmly attached to the preservation of the pc 
the far East, is still hoping for a satisfactory settlement in <a 
avoid the disturbance of the relations. 

So in spite of the circumstances which admitted no pattena 
have reconsidered the feelings of the Government of their do 
ing country and with the exception of the article relating to I 
which is to be the subject of an exchange of notes as has alread 
agreed upon by the Representatives of both nations, will ami 
to detach the Group V from the present negotiations and dfi 
separately in the future. Therefore the Chinese Government 
appreciate the friendly feelings of the Imperial Government 
mediately accepting without any alteration all the articles of ( 
I, II, III and IV and the exchange of notes in connects 
Fukien Province in Group V as contained in the revised pfl 
presented on the 26th of April. 

The Imperial Government hereby again offer their advice an 
that the Chinese Government upon this advice will give a sttisi 
reply by 6 o'clock p. m. on the 9th day of May. It is hen 
clared that if no satisfactory reply is received before or at the 
nated time, the Imperial Government will take steps they mi, 
necessary. 

JAPAN'S EXPLANATORY NOTE 

Explanatory Note Accompanying Memorandum Deuvd 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs by the Japanese Mi 
the Seventh Day of May, 1915 

1. With the exception of the question of Fukien to be ar 
by an exchange of notes, the five articles postponed for later 
tiations refer to (a) the employment of advisers, (b) the est 
ment of schools and hospitals, (c) the railway concessions in 
China, (<1) the supply of arms and ammunition and the estabfe 
of arsenals, (e) the propagation of Buddhism. 

2. The acceptance by the Chinese Government of the artide 
ing to Fukien may be either in the form as proposed by the M 
of Japan on the 26th of April or in that contained in the Re 
the Chinese Government of May 1st. Although the Ultimata 
for the immediate acceptance by China of the modified pre 
presented on April 26th, without alteration, but it should be 
that it merely states the principle and does not apply to this 
and articles 4 and 5 of this note. 

3. If the Chinese Government accept all the articles as del 
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«■ Ultimatum the offer of the Japanese Government to restore 
-chou tu China made on (he 2fltb of April, nill still bold good. 

Article 2 of Group II relating to the lease or purchase of land, 
■*rms "lease" and "purchase" may he replaced by these terms, 
jHirnry lease" and "perpetual lease" or "lease on ecaUBritatMBS," 
b means a long-term lease with its unconditional renewal. 
nicJc 4 of Group II relating to the approval of laws aud ordi- 
•» aud local taxes by the Chinese Consul may form the subject 

secret agreement. 

The phrase "to consult with the Japanese Government" in cott- 
on with < titrations of pledging the local taxes for raising loans 
the loans for construction of railways, iu Eastern Inner Mon- 
i , which is similar to the agreement in Manchuria relating to the 
*rs of the same kind, may be replaced by the phrase "to consult 

tbe Japanese capitalists." 
M article relating to the opening of trade marls in Eastern Inner 
Ifidin in respect to location and regulations, may, following tbe 
edetit Bet iu Shantung, be the subject of an exchange of notes. 

From the phrase "those interested in tbe Company" in Group 
of the revised list of demands, the words "those interested in" 

be deleted. 

The Japanese version of Hie Formal Agreement and its annetea 

be In* official text or both the Chinese and Japanese shall hi 
i»l texts. 

CHINA'S RELY TO THE ULTIMATUM 

Reply or the Chinese Government to the Ultimatum or 
tiik Japanese Government, Dcuvkmb to m Japanese Min- 
ister or Foreign Affairs on the Stii of Mat. UKlfi 

n the 7th of this month, at three o'clock p. it., the Chinese Gov- 
ira! received in I'llimatiim from the Japanese Government to- 
rn with nn Explanatory Note of seven articles. The Ultimatum 
■i Ibe hope that the Chinese Government tip to fi o'clock 
. on the "tli of May, will •rive a satisfactory reply, and it is 
by declared that if no satisfactory reply in received before or at 
Asslfnatcd time, the Japanese Government will take steps she 
deem necessary, 

he Chinee* Government with a view to preserving the peace of 
far En*t, hereby accepts, with tbe exception of those fi\-- 
Bmnp V postponed for Inter negotiation, nil the articles of 
nps I. II. Ill and IV, and the exchange of Notes in MGBMttH 
I Fnkien Province in Group V as contained in the revised pro- 
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posals presented on the 26th of April and in accordance wifl 
Explanatory Note of seven articles accompanying the Ultimata 
the Japanese •Government with the hope that thereby all oatstn 
questions are settled, so that the cordial relationship betwea 
two couutries may be further consolidated. The Japanese Mn 
is hereby requested to appoint a day to call at the Ministry of 
eign Affairs to make the literary improvement of the ttzt id4 
the Agreement as soon as possible. 

NEW TREATIES AND NOTES 

BETWEEN 

CHINA AND JAPAN 
(Translated from the Chinese) 

Treaty Respecting the Province of Shantung 

His Excellency the President of the Republic of China and 
Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, having resolved to conclude a T 
with a view to the maintenance of general peace in the Extreme 
and the further strengthening of the relations of friendship aod 
neighborhood now existing between the two nations, have for 
purpose named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say: 

His Excellency the President of the Republic of China, 
Tseng-tsiang, Chung-ching, First Class Chia Ho Decoration, J 
ter of Foreign Affairs. 

And His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, Hioki Eki, Jushii, St 
Class of the Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure, Minister 1 
potentiary, and Envoy Extraordinary: 

Who, after having communicated to each other their full p< 
and found them to be in good and due form, have agreed upoi 
concluded the following Articles : — 

Article 1. The Chinese Government agrees to give full aw 
all matters upon which the Japanese Government may ben 
agree with the German Government relating to the disposition < 
rights, interests and concessions with Germany, by virtue of tn 
or otherwise, possesses in relation to the Province of Sbantunf 

Art. 2. The Chinese Government agrees that as regards tb< 
way to be built by China herself from Chefoo or Lungkow to w 
with the Kiao-chou-Tsinanfu railway, if Germany abandon 
privilege of financing the Chefoo- Weihsien line, China will app 
Japanese capitalists to negotiate for a loan. 

Art. 3. The Chinese Government agrees in the interest of 
and for the residence of foreigners, to open by China herself as 
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possible certain suitable places in the Province of Shantung as 
jiiiui-rriul Porta. 

^Lrr. 4. The present treaty shall come into force on the day of its 
9*ture. 
Th* present treaty shall be rotilied by His Excellency the President 

tbr Republic of China and Hi* Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
•4 the ratification thereof ahull be exchanged at Tokio as soon as 
Bible. 

Id witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries of the High 
■Binding Parlies have signed and sealed the present Treaty, two 
(ties in the Chinese language and two in Japanese. 
Done lit Peking this twenty-fifth day of the fifth mouth of the 
wrth year of the Republic of China, corresponding to the same day 

the same mouth of the fourth year of Taiaho. 

Exchange op Notes Respecting Shantung 

Peking, the 25tb day of the 5lh mouth of Hie 
4th year of the Republic of China, 
■wsiear le Minietre, 
In thf name of the Chinese Government I have the honor to make 
m following declaration to your Government: — "Within the Prov- 
•» of Shantung or along its coast no territory or island will be 
awed or ceded to any foreign Power under any pretext." 
I avail, etc., 

* Eieellmey, < a « B,d > ^ T"""«*«- 

Hioki Eki. 

Japanese Minister. 

Replt 
Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 
■1th year of Taisho. 
■ttellency, 

I Bave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency's 
He of this day's date in which you made the following declaration 
toe uaiue of the Chinese Government: — "Within the Province of 
banning or along its coast no territory or island will be leased or 
■■id to any foreign Power under any pretext." 
In reply I beg to state that I bave taken note of this declaration. 
I avail, etc., 

Lou Taeug-tai ng, 

Minister Fo jn Affairs. 
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Exchange of Notes Respecting ths Orarare of Pom 

Shantung 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month 
4th year of the Republic of China, 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honor to state that the places which ought to be i 
as Commercial Ports by China herself, as provided in Artid 
the Treaty respecting the Province of Shantung signed this di 
be selected and the regulations therefor will be drawn up, I 
Chinese Government itself, a decision concerning which will b< 
after consulting the Minister of Japan. 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Lou TsKNG-m 

Reply 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month 
4th year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Eieel 
note of this day's date in which you stated "that the pU«s 
ought to be opened as Commercial Ports by China herself. ■ 
vided in Article 3 of the Treaty respecting the province of Shi 
signed this day, will be selected and the regulations therefor 1 
drawn up, by the Chinese Government itself, a decision com 
which will be made after consulting the Minister of Japan." 
In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Hioti : 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Exchange of Notes Respecting the Restoration of thi 1 

Territory op Kiao-chou Bay 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month 
• 4th year of Taisho. 

Excellency, 

In the name of my Government I have the honor to mil 
following declaration to the Chinese Government: — 

When, after the termination of the present war, the leased 
tory of Kiao-chou Bay is completely left to the free dap* 
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tut, the Japanese Government will restore the aaid leased territory 
Claim under ibe following conditions; — 

. Tin 1 whole uf Kmu-i'huu Bav \o be opened as a fViiiiliHifhjl 
ft 
~1 A concession under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan to he 

i ni a pluee designated by the Japanese Government. 
T. If the foreign Powers deaira it, an inlernatioual concession may 

Mtablished. 
^ As regards the disposal to he mode of the buildings and proper- 
"^ of Germany and the conditions and procedure relating iluni", 
— Japanese Government and the Chineso Government shall arrange 
- nutter by mutual agreement before the restoration. 
I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Hioki Eki. 
* Excellency. 
aLoo Twni:-uiang, 

ilinister of Foreign Affairs. 

Reply 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of I he 
4th year of the Republic of China, 
aawirar le M in is t re, 

■ fcavr the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's 
■e of this day'.-, date in which you made the following declaration 

tile name of your Government: — 
■•When, after the termination of the present war, the leased terri- 
sj of Kiao-cbou Bay is completely left to the free disposal of 
pan. the Japanese Government will restore the said leased territory 
China under the following conditions: — 
PH. The whole of Kiao-chuu Bay to be opened as a Commercial 
■art 

■"2. A concession under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan to be 
Esjbliphed at a place designated by the .lapa 
WJ, Ii the foreign Powers desire it, an internal omul <■ 
tablished. 

. _ ards the disposal to he made of tin- buildiinrs and prop- 
ter* of Germany and the conditions and procedure rttatnjg thereto, 
a* Japan™- Government nnd t lie Chinese Government shall ini.u ■ ■■ 
• mallet by mulnal ■errn'ment before the restoration.'' 
Jo reply, I beg to state thai I him- taken note of this declaration. 
I avail, tt*., 

(Signed) Lou TstttuvrataKa 
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Treaty Respecting South Manchuria and Eastkrs Lc 

Mongolia 

His Excellency the President of the Republic of China i 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, having resolved to conclude t 
with a view to developing their economic relations in Soati 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia, have for that purpose na 
their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say: 

His Excellency the President of the Republic of Oris 
Tseng-tsiang, Chung-ching, First Class Chia-ho Decoration, ai 
ister of Foreign Affairs ; and His Majesty the Emperor of 
Hioki Eki, Jushii, Second Class of the Imperial Order of the 
Treasure, Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordimr 

Who, after having communicated to each other their foil ] 
and found them to be in good and due form, have agreed up 
concluded the following Articles: — 

Article 1. The Two High Contracting Parties agree tl 
term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the terms of tbe 
Manchuria Railway and the Antung-Mukden Railway, shall 
tended to 99 years. 

Art. 2. Japanese subjects in South Manchuria may, by o 
tion, lease land necessary for erecting suitable buildings fci 
and manufacture or for prosecuting agricultural enterprises. 

Art. 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and tr 
South Manchuria and to engage in business and manufacture 
kind whatsoever. 

Art. 4. In the event of Japanese and Chinese desirin? joi 
undertake agricultural enterprises and industries incidental t 
the Chinese Government may give its permission. 

Art. 5. The Japanese subjects referred to in the preeedin: 
articles, besides being required to register with the local Antl 
passports which they must procure under the existing rem] 
shall also submit to the police laws and ordinances and taiai 
China. 

Civil and criminal cases in which the defendants are Japans 
be tried and adjudicated by the Japanese Consul; tho<e in wh 
defendants are Chinese shall be tried and adjudicated by I 
Authorities. In either case an officer may be deputed to theo 
attend the proceedings. But mixed civil cases between Chine 
Japanese relating to land shall be tried and adjudicated by <fr 
of both nations conjointly in accordance with Chinese law an- 
usage. 

When, in future, the judicial system in the said region ■ 
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»ly reformed, all civil and criminal eases concerning Japanese 
cets shall be tried and adjudicated entirely by Chinese law courts. 
ITT. 6. The Chinese Government agrees, in the interest of trade, 

for the residence of foreigners, to open by China herself, as 
i ms possible, certain suitable places in Eastern inner Mongolia 
Commercial Forts. 

■T. 7. The Chinese Government agrees speedily to make a 
lunrntal revision of the K inn -Changchun Hallway L(Mll-AfTO0- 
t, taking us a standard the provisions in railway agra 
• heretofore between China and foreign financiers, 
'lien in future, more advantageous terms than those in uuting 
»ay loan agreements are granted to foreign financiers in connec- 

with ruiUny loans, the above agreement shall again be revised 
wordance with Japan's wishes. 

«T. 8. All existing treaties between China arid Japan relating to 
ii-liurni lhall, except where otherwise provided for by this Tr.Mty. 
mn in force. 

RT. !'. The present Treaty shall come bsto force- OH the date of 
ignature. The present Treaty shall be nitilied by His F.vil!. iwv 
President of the Republic of China and His Majesty the Em- 
ir of Japan, and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at 
to as toon as possible. 

1 witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries of Hie two 
h Contracting Parties have signed and sealed the present Treaty, 

copies in the Chinese language and two in Japanese, 
one at Peking this twenty-fifth day of the fifth month of the 
rth year of the Republic of China, corresponding to the same day 
be tame month of the fourth year of Taisho. 

mtnaz of Notes Respecttno the Term3 of Lease op Port 
Aktih-h and Dalny and the Terms of South Manchpihan 
and Antcng-Mokden Railways 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 
4th year of the Republic of China. 

laieur le Ministre, 

have the honor to atate that, respecting Ihe provisions contained 

iriii'ie i of the Treaty raUtinf to Booth HaoefavrU tad BmUfb 

rr Mongolia, signed this dav, (be lerm of ha^e of Port Arthur 
Dalny shall expire in the Slith y**f of tbt Rtpablfc BO 
date for restoring the Smith Mnn<-lmn;i Railway to China shall 
due in the !>lst yenr nf (lie Ropuhli.- or 2082. Article 21 in the 

pnaJ South Manchunnn Railway Agreement providing that it 
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may be redeemed by China after 36 years from the day on i 
traffic is opened is hereby canceled. The term of the Anti 
den Railway shall expire in the 96th year of the Republic o 

I avail ; etc., 

(Signed) Lou Tsxvg-j 
His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 

Reply 

i' ■ ■ * 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th moo 
4th year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Ex 
note of this day's date in which you stated that "respecting 
visions contained in Article 1 of the Treaty relating to So 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia, signed this day, the ten 
of Port Arthur and Dalny shall expire in the 86th year o: 
public or 1997. The date for restoring the South Manehui 
way to China shall fall due in the 91st year of the Republic 
Article 12 in the original South Manchurian Railway Agre« 
viding that it may be redeemed by China after 36 years f roi 
on which the traffic is opened, is hereby canceled. The ter 
Antung-Mukden Railway shall expire in the 96th year oi 
public or 2007." 
In reply I beg to state that I have taken note of the sau 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Hiok 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Exchange op Notes Respecting the Opening op Ports in 

Inner Mongolia 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th mon 
4th year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honor to state that the places which ought to b 
as Commercial Ports by China herself, as provided in Articl* 
Treaty respecting South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
signed this day, will be selected, and the regulations tkereft 
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i up, by tbe Chines* Government itself, a derision concerning 
wul be made after consult we the Minister of Japan. 
1 avail, etc., 

(Signed) Lou Tsenu-tslang. 
» Excellency, 
3i«ki Eki, 

Japanese Minister. 

Reply 

Peking, tbe 25tb day of the 5th month of the 
4th year of Tai&ho, 
ellsney. 

have tbe honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency's 
bm of this day's date id which you staled "that the places which 
Hht to be opened na Commercial Porta by China herself, m pnmdjsd 
Article ti nf tbe Treaty respecting South Manchuria and East era 
DM Mongolia signed this day, will be selected, and the regulations. 
■ITS for, will be drawn up, by the Chinese Govern men I jlasjf, n 
Piston concerning which will be made after consulting the Minister 

Japan " 
Xn reply, I beg to state Ibat I have taken note of the tome. 

1 avail, etc., (Signed) Hioki Eki. 

Ht Excellency. Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Ifbaftv of Foreign Affairs. 

South Hamchfru. 

Peking, the 25th day or the 5th month of In* 
4tb year of the Republic of China. 
Onsieur le Ministre, 

I have tbe honor to state that Japanese subjects shall, as soon as 
wblc, Investigate mid select mine* in the mining areas in South 
■anchuria specitU'd heremimder. except those being prospected for 
worked, and Hie Chinese Government will ilien permit them to 
inspect or work tbe same: but before the Muiine; retaliations are 

i:Ii-d, the practice) at present in force shall be followed. 
Kxujtirt). 
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Nun Ti T'&ng 


Chin 


■ 
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An Shan Chan region From Liaoyang to Pen-hai Iron 
Kirin (Southern portion) Coal k 

Sha Song Kang Ho-lung Coal 

Kang Yao Chi-lin (Kirin) Gold 

Chia P'i Kou Hna-tien 

I avail ; etc., 
His Excellency, Hioki Eki, (Signed) Lou Tseng-tsuj 

Japanese Minister. 

Reply 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of 

4th year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your ExceUa 
note of this day respecting the opening of mines in booth 3 
churia, stating: "Japanese subjects shall, as soon as posabfe 
vestigate and select mines in the mining areas in South Muxfc 
specified hereunder except those being prospected for or m 
and the Chinese Government will then permit them to propec 
work the same ; but before the Mining regulations are definitely 
tied, the practice at present in force shall be followed." 
Fengtien. 
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Niu Hsin T'ai 
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An Shan Chan region From 






Liaoyang to 






Pen-hsi 


Iron 


Kirin (Southern portion) 






Sha Sung Kang 


Ho-lnng 


Coal * h 


Kang Yao 


Chi-lin (Kirin) Coal 


Chia P'i Kou 


Hua-tien 
I avail, etc., 


Gold 


His Excellency, 




(Signed) Hioo EE 



Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affars of the Republic of China. 
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Exchange or Notes Respecting Railways and Taxes in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 

Peking, lli*-- 2Mb day of the 5tli month of tiie 
4th year of the Republic of China, 
fonsienr !e Minis t re, 
In the name of my Government, 

I have the honor to uiuke the following declaration to your Gov- 
rntnent : — 

China will hereafter provide funds for building necessary railways 
11 Booth Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia; if foreign capital 
I required China may negotiate fur a loan with Japanese capitiilisia 
isl : and further, the Chinese Government, when making n lou in 
otun- on the security of the taxes in the above-mentioned places (es- 
Inding the salt and customs revenue which have already been pledged 
y the Chinese Central Government) may negotiate for u with 
apanese capitalists first. 

I avail, etc., 
lis Excellency, (Signed) Lou Tseng-tsiano. 

Hioki Eki, ' 
Japanese Minister. 



Repl? 

Peking, the 2.5lh day of the 5th monlli of the 

4lh year of Tai-ho. 
rcelleney. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Tour Excellency's 
rte of this day's dale respecting railways and taxes in South Man- 
aria and Eaton Inner Mongolia in which you staled: 
"China will hereafter provide funds for building necessary rail- 
»ys in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia; if foreign 
pital is required China may negotiate for a loan with Japanese 
piiahMn first: and further, the Chinese Government, when making 
loan in future on ihe security of taxes in the above mentioned 
aces (excluding Ihe salt and custom* revenue which have a lre ady 
>en pledged by Ihe Chinese Central Government) may negotiate for 
with Japanese Capitalists first." 
In reply I beg to state th:it I have taken note of tile same. 

I avail, etc., 
ja BsnUtnt?, (Signed) Hioki Eki. 

Lou T«eng-tsiaiig, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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Exchange of Notes Respecting the Employment or Aura* 

in South Manchuria 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of tk 
4th year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

In the name of the Chinese Government I have the honor to mik 
the following declaration to your Government: — 

"Hereafter, if foreign advisers or instructors on political, fine- 
cial, military or police matters are to be employed in South Jin- 
churia, Japanese may be employed first." 

I avail, etc., 
His Excellency, (Signed) Lou Tsehg-tsuss. 

Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 

Reply 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of tk 
4th year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your ExceUenfp 
note of this day's date in which you made the following declaration 
in the name of your Government : — 

"Hereafter if foreign advisers or instructors in political, military 
or police matters are to be employed in South Manchuria, Japanese 
may be employed first." 

In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Hioki Ixl 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng- tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Exchange op Notes Respecting the Explanation op "Lease it 

Negotiation" in South Manchuria 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 

4th year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honor to state that the term "lease by negotiation" at- 
tained in Article 2 of the Treaty respecting South Manchuhi *ai 
Eastern Inner Mongolia signed this day shall be understood to ivpfr 
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A long-term lease of not more than thirty years and also tbe possi- 
bility of its unconditional renewal 

1 avail, etc., 

(Signed) Hioki Eki. 
| 'His Excellency, 

Lnu Tseng-tsiang, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 



Reply 



Peking, tbe 25ib day of the 5th month of tbe 
4th year of tbe Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

1 Ii.iv.- [lie honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Eicellency's 
note of this day's date in which you state: 

The terra 'lease by negotiation' contained in Article 2 of tbe 
but) respecting South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
signed this tiny -hull be understood to imply a kmg'term lease of not 
more tlmn thirty yean and also ihe possibility of its nnrondtt ional 
renewal." 

In reply I beg to state that I have taken note of tlie same. 

(Signed) Lou TstNO-TBiAXO. 
I avail, etc., 
His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 

Japanese Minister. 

up Notks Respecting the Arrangement fob Police 
Laws *si' OmrxAxam and Taxation in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of tbe 
4th year of the Republic of China. 
Mi.ti-iuir Is \hm-lro. 
I have the honor to state that the Chinese Authorities will notify 
* Japanese Consul of the police laws and ordinances and the taxa- 
which Japanese snhjecln shrill submit according to Article B 
■peeling South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mon- 
jay so as to come to an understanding with him 
e their enforcement. 

I avail, etc, 
cellencv, (Signed) Lou Tbeno-tsiano. 

ioki Eki, ' 
Japanese Minister. 
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Reply 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of fc 
4th year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your ExeeDexjt 
note of this day's date in which yon state: 

"The Chinese Authorities will notify the Japanese Consul of tk 
police laws and ordinances and the taxation to which Japanese 
jects shall submit according to Article 5 of the Treaty 
South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia signed this day so a 
to come to an understanding with him before their enforcement" 
In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

I avail, etc., 
His Excellency, (Signed) Hioki Ekl 

Lou Tseng-teiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Postponement of Articles 2, 3, 4 and 5 op the Treaty B* 
specttng South Manchuria and Eastern Inker Moxgolu 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of fit \ 
4th year of the Republic of China. ' 

Monsieur le Ministre, ' 

I have the honor to state that, inasmuch as preparations have to W 
made regarding Articles 2, 3, 4 & 5 of the Treaty respecting Soa* 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia signed this day, the Chic** 
Government proposes that the operation of the said Articles be pom- 
pon ed for a period of three months beginning from the date of ut 
signing of the said Treaty. 

I hope your Government will agree to this proposal. 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Lou Tseng-tsuxs. 
His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 

Reply 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of tbc 
4th year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency'* 
note of this day's date in which you stated that, "inasmuch as prep- 
arations have to be made regarding Articles 2, 3, 4 & 5 of the Treaty 
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••peeling South Manchuria and Eastern loner Mongolia signed this 
lay, Ihe Chinese Government proposes that the operation of the said 
Irtidfs be postponed for a period of three months beginning from 
he date of the signing of (be said Treaty." 
I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Hioki Eki. 
In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 
Bis Excellency, 
Lou Tseng- tsiang, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 



J Exchange or Notes Respecting the Mattes or Hanteufing 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 
4tb year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

1 have Ihe honor lo stale that if in future the Hnnyehping Com- 
pany and the Japanese capitalist! asree upon cooperation, the Chinese 
Government, in view of the intimate relations subsisting between the 
Japanese capitalists and ihe said Company, will forthwith give its 
.permission. The Chinese Government further agrees not to confis- 
cate the said Company, nor without the consent of Hie Japanese 
Wpitilirtn to convert it into a state enterprise, nor cause it to bor- 
row and use foreign capital other than Japanese. 
I avail, etc, 

(Signed) Loo Tscno-tmamo. 
His Excellency, 
Hoki Eki, 

Japanese Minister. 

Reply 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 
4th year of Taisbo. 
Excellency, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency's 
nolr of this day's date in which you state: 

"If in future ilie Hanyahping Company and the Japanese capital- 
ists agree upon eooperation, tin- ChinaM < lovernment, in view of the 
intimate reunions subsisting between the Japanese Capitalists and 
the said Company, will forthwith give its permission. The Chinese 
Bftftntnent further agrees not to confiscate the said Company, nor, 
without Ihe consent of the Japanese capitalists to convert it iuto a 
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gtate enterprise, nor cause it to borrow and use foreign eapiti 
than Japanese." I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Hioc 
In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Exchange of Notes Respecting the Fuktjdt Qum 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month 
4th year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

A report has reached me to the effect that the Chinese Gore 
has the intention of permitting foreign nations to establish, 
coast of Fukien Province, dock-yards, coaling stations for ■ 
use, naval bases, or to set up other military establishments; « 
of borrowing foreign capital for the purpose of setting up the i 
mentioned establishments. 

I have the honor to request that your Excellency will be 
enough to give me a reply stating whether or not the Chine* 
eminent really entertains such an intention. 

I avail, etc., 
His Excellency, (Signed) Hiefi 1 

Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Reply 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th mootk 
4th year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your ExceS 
note of this day's date, which I have noted. 

In reply I beg to inform you that the Chinese Government ' 
declares that it bas given no permission to foreign nations t 
struct, on the coast of Fukien Province, dock-yards, coaling s 
for military use, naval bases, or to set up other military est 
ments ; nor does it entertain an intention of borrowing foreign 
for the purpose of setting up the above-mentioned establishm 

I avail, etc., 
His Excellency, 'Signed) Lou Tsekg-tsi 

Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 



TEXT OF THE MIUTAHY AGREEMENT 
(Signed March 10, 1018) 

ii.: — No official text of ibu milium ml bus been published. The 
m> borate is, as the author was informed by a Chinese 
I, mrnvl except for the omission ol a few unimportant para- 



.'luiui and Japan, realising the fact tli.it the gradual «- 
n uf enemy mlluence towards the East may jeopardise the 
of the two countries, cmisiiler it ibeir mutual duty as par- 
tita in the war, to lake concerted uetum against (he common 

la re{.*ards military co-operation eneb country shall pay due 
IWtigC and interests of the other country, and both 
s shall he considered lo be on an etpial tooling. 
iVlicn the time conies to take action in accordance with this 
ineut the two countries shall instruct their military and civil 
la and people to adopt a friendly altitude towards those of the 
country in the military areas. The Chinese oiiicinls shall do 
beat lo aid Ibe Japanese troops in the said area- so that no 
'. - -ii.il! :inse lo impede their movements, and the Japanese 
i shall reppeet the sovereignty of China, and shall not be al- 
to net in a manner contrary to (he local customs and cause 
■enienee lo the people. 

I"hc Japanese tumps in Chinese territory shall be withdrawn 
in as military operations cease. 

,\ 'tii-iicvi t troops huve to be despatched outside Chinese ter- 
, the two countries shall despatch them jointly whenever 
ary. 

I'ln tnihiiirv areas and other matters relntinjr to the military 
ii'Ti- -Imll he decided by the military authorities of the two 
tm whenever necessary, in accordance with the mililary 
i of each country. 

r to facilitate matters, in the course of the military 
421 
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co-operation the military authorities of two countries shall 
the arrangements: 

(a) In regard to the making of all arrangements for 

ing on military operations, both countries shall i 
deputies who shall arrange all matters regarding 
eration. 

(b) In order to secure rapid transportation by land 

water and rapid communication, both sides shall c 
ate to this end. 

(c) When occasion arises the two Commanders-in-chie 

arrange all necessary military constructions such i 
tary railway, telegraph and telephone lines. The* 
all be removed at the conclusion of the military ope 

(d) Regarding the necessary military supplies and m 

required for taking concerted action against the 
the two countries shall supply each other to such 
tent as not to affect the supplying of ordinary d< 

(e) The two countries shall assist each other in carryi 

sanitary measures for the troops in the military 

(f) With regard to the question of military experts foi 

military operations, should the necessity arise for 
assistance, if one country requests the assistance i 
experts the other shall supply it. 

(g) In the areas in which military operations are takin 

intelligence agencies may be established, and t 
countries shall exchange important military ma 
military reports. The intelligence agencies of t 
countries shall exchange information and render 
assistance, 
(h) All secret passwords shall be agreed upon mutual 
The questions as to which of the above arrangements s 
considered first, and which shall be first entem 
shall be mutually arranged in a separate agreem« 
fore the actual commencement of hostilities. 

8. When military transportation necessities the use of ti 
nese Eastern Railway, the provision in the original Treaty : 
ing the management and protection of the said railway shall 
spected. The methods of transportation shall be decided a 
the time. 

9. Regarding the enforcement of the details in this aereen 
shall be decided upon by delegates appointed by the militi 
thorities of the two countries. 
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This agreement and the supplementary article* therein shall 
* published by the two Go vert i men ts, but shall be considered 
Jitary secrets. 

This agreement shall be signed and sealed by the military 
lies of the two countries unit recognised by the two Uowm-- 
ii-. QuaMliia, The time for coniuiciiemu ae 
military operations .shnll be decided by tlie highest military 
s of the two countries. This Agreement and all the details 
a from ibis agreement shnll become null and void as soon 
■ military operations of China and Japan against [he enemy 
hen of Germany and Austria come to an and. 

Tun gonial of tins Agreement shall be wnlten in the Chinese 
age, and two corresponding copies in the Japanese Language, 
Mich party shall keep one copy of the Agreement in each 



:t OF THE NAVAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN CHINA 
TO JAPAN, signed 19, 1818, translated from the CUMM] 

(Some us Article 1 of Military Agreement.) 

fSame as Article 2 of Military Agreement.) 

iYhen the lime comes to take action in accordance with this 

-men! the two conn tries shall instruct their naval officer- mid 

■ ■ iiU and people to adopt a friendly attitude toward those of 

llier auiulry in the military areas, and mutually assist each 

Wllb a Vtrw tO OTMeOBlfag the enemy. 

\ separate agreement shall be drawn up regarding the field 
fivity and (lie dudes of the participants when the nine chiiii- 
iking action BgninM flic em -m\ . 

tVhen the time comes for action the naval authorities of China 
'apart co-operate with A view to taking efficient I 



ai [Sana as 7(b) of the Military Agreement.) 
lit tSatne as 7 (b) of the Military Agreement.) 
el In all mutters relating to ship-building and repniis and 
naval tqnJBBHOt and snpplie-. bott countries shall mu- 
tually assist each according to its power. This also ap- 
plies to necessary military articles. 
■!) (Same as Section (f ) Of Article 7 of Military '. 

e) (Same as Section igi of Article 7 of Military I 

Substitute "naval" for "military" whenever used .) 

f) (Same as Section (h) of Article 7 of Military Agreement.) 
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6. (Same as Article 9 of Military Agreement, except that 
should Be substituted for "military" whenever used.) 

7. (Same as Article 10, with "naval" substituted for 

8. (Same as Article 11, with "naval" substituted for "mitts?! 

9. (Same as Article 12.) 

7th Year of the Chinese Republic, 5th Month, 19th day; 
7th Year of the Japanese Ta Cheng, 5th Month, 19th day. 

Signed by: 
Chairman of Delegates (Chung Chiang) Shen Shen-k'fm; 
Delegates: (Shao Chiang) Wu Chen-nan; 
Delegates: (Shao Chiang) Ch'en-En-tae; 

(Chung Hsiao) Wu Kung-tsung; 
Chairman of Delegates: 

(Shao Chiang) Chi T'ien Tseng Tz'u Iiang; 
Delegates : 

(Tao Tso) I Chi Yuan Chun; 

(Tao Tso) Hua Shan K'o Yeh. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES REGARDING THE NAVAL 
AGREEMENT FOR MUTUAL ACTION AGAINST 

THE ENEMY 



(Signed May 19, 1918) 

The navies of the two countries of China and Japan, lookinr 
ward the accomplishment of their mutual efforts in the Wir.i 
order mutually to carry out their purpose as outlined in Art**- 
are agreed to render each other mutual assistance in the hope & 
these military efforts may be fully accomplished. 

II 

Article 5 of the Agreement is explained as follows: 
The term "deputies" used in Clause (a) of Article 5 of the N**^ 
Agreement is defined as naval attaches of each Legation, and cj* 
officers stationed in other places, and others to be mutual * 
pointed in case of necessity. 

In Clause (c) of Article 5 the term "necessary supplies" ^i» 
be defined as "metallic articles." "Necessarv military ar*** 
shall be defined as "combustibles, provisions, ammunition stf- f 
are required in military operations." They shall be suppl^ fc 
each country according to its power. 
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ftth reference to Clause (e) of Article 5 charts are to be sup- 
d upon the request of either country. 

q a place within which military operations are taking place, 
aid it be found necessary by both sides to make surveys and 
adings of any bays, such surveys and soundings shall be done by 
naval authorities of the country in which the bays are situated. 
Signatures same as on Naval Agreement) 
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MEMORIAL OF THE "BLACK DRAGON" (JAPANESE) 
SOCIETY CONCERNING JAPAN'S POLICY IN CHB1 

The Chinese Question and the Defensive Alliaici 

It is a very important matter of policy whether the Ji 
Government, in obedience to its divine mission shall solve tae 
nese question in a heroic .manner by milking China volmUarilj 
upon Japan or by forcing her to a position where she u 
to rely upon Japan. To force China to such a position than 
nothing else for the Imperial Japanese Government to do W 
take advantage of the present opportunity to seize tin 
political and financial power and to enter by all means into i 
fensive alliance with her under secret terms as enumerated 

The Secret Terms of the Defensive Alliance 

The Imperial Japanese Government, with due respect forfr 
sovereignty and integrity of China, and with the object and hope* 
maintaining the peace of the far East, undertakes to share the* 
sponsibility of cooperating with China to guard her against intent 1 
trouble and foreign invasion, and China shall accord to J«f* 
special facilities in the matter of China's national defense, or fr 
protection of Japan's special rights and privileges, and for tk*< 
objects the following treaty of alliance is entered into between fr 
two contracting parties: 

1. When there is internal trouble in China or when she is at ^ 
with another nation or nations, Japan shall send her army to reate 
assistance, to assume the responsibility of guarding Chinese tern 
tory, and to maintain peace and order in China. 

2. China agrees to recognize Japan's privileged position in Sold 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, and to cede the sovereign rights^ 
these regions to Japan to enable her to carry out a scheme of to* 
defense on a permanent basis. 

3. After the Japanese occupation of Kiaochou, Japan shall aeqtf 
all the rights and privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Germans fl 
regard to railways, mines, and all other interests, and after p*i 
and order is restored in Tsingtao, the place shall be handed baekH 
China to be opened as an international treaty port. 

428 
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1. For the maritime defense of China and Japan, China shall 
He strategic harbors along lite coast of the FiiLieu Province 10 
pan to be converted into naval bases, and grant to Japan in the 

tee all railway and raining rights. 
6. Km- tbe reorganization of Hie Chinese army, China shall en- 
lat tbe (raining and drilling of the army to Japan. 
6, Fur the unification of China's firearms and munitions of war, 
una shall adopt firearms of Japanese pattern, and at the same time 
»bl»h arsenals (with the help of Japan) in different strategic 
lots. 

r. Wilt the object of creating and maintaining n Chinee* Navy, 
tna shall entrust the training of her navy to Japan. 
L Wiih thi object of reorganizing ber finances and improving 
methods of taxation, China shall entrust the work to Japan, and 
latter shall elect competent financial experts who shall act as first 
* advisors to the Chinese Government. 

- China shall engage Japanese educational experts as educational 
isora, and extensively establish schools in different parts of the 
ntry to teach Japanese, so as to raise the educational standard 
the country. 

10. China shall first consult with and obtain the consent of Jspsn 
fore »bf can enter into an agreement with another power for malt- 
? loans, the leasing of territory, or the cession of the same. 
From the date of the signing of this defensive alliance, Japan and 
line shall work together hand-in-hand. Jnpnn will assume the 
Jpoosibjlity of safeguarding Chinese territory and maintaining 
1 pence and order in Chins. This will relieve China of all future. 
kietien and enable her to proceed energetically with litr reforms, 
A, with s sense of terrilorisl security, she may wait for ber na- 
na! development and regeneration. Even after the present 
ropeau War is nvtr and pence is restored China will absolutely 
>-e uolhing to fear in the future of having pressure brought 
linat her hy the foreign powers. It is only thus that permanent 
ire can be secured in the far Fast. 

Silt before concluding I Ins defensive alliance, two points must first 
ascertained and settled. (1) lis bearing on the Chinese Eanwffll 
nt- (-) It* bearing on those Powers having intimate relations 
:b and great interests in China. 

[n considering its effect on the Chinese Oovernment, Japan must 
t to foresee whether the position of China's present ruler Yuam 
Hi K'oi, shall be permanent or not: whether the present Oovern- 
ol'a policy will enjoy the confidence of a large jeetion of the 
lines* people; whether Yuan SKih K'ai uiU readily agree to tht 
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Japanese Government's proposal to enter into a treaty of flffi* * 
with us. These are points to which we are bound to give a ttaflq^! 
consideration. Judging by the attitude hitherto adopted by Ti 
Shih K'ai, we know he has always resorted to the policy of # 
pediency in his diplomatic dealings, and although he may ootwu^f 
show a friendliness toward us, he will in fact rely upon tie * 
fluence of the different Powers as the easiest check against «>rf 
refuse to accede to our demands. Take for a single instance,* 
conduct toward us since the Imperial Government declared 1 
against Germany, and his action will then be clear to all Wbeflt 
we can rely upon the ordinary friendly methods of diplomacy* 
gain our object or not, it does not require much wisdom to deafc 
After the gigantic struggle in Europe is over, leaving aside !■* 
ica which will not press for advantages, China will not be iki* 
obtain any loans from the other Powers. With a depleted *«•*! 
without means to pay the officials and the army, with loed but* 
inciting the poverty-stricken populace to trouble, with (he **^ 
tionists waiting for opportunities to rise, should an twarri** 
actually occur while no outside assistance can be rendered to** 
it, we are certain it will be impossible for Yuan Shih JToi, 0^ 
handed, to restore order and consolidate the country. The k& 
will be that the nation will be cut up into many parts beyoidi 
hope of remedy. That this state of affairs will come is not diffit* 
to foresee. When this occurs, shall we uphold Yuan's Govenme* 
and assist him to suppress the internal insurrection trtta ta€ ee> 
tain assurance that we could influence him to agree to our demob 
or shall we help the revolutionists to achieve a success and rt& 
our object through themt This question must be definitely dec** 
upon this very moment, so that we may put it into practical e 
ecution. If we do not look into the future fate of China, bnt ( 
blindly to uphold Yuan's Government, to enter into a defensive J 
liance with China, hoping thus to secure a complete realiratioa 
our object by assisting him to suppress the revolutionists, it » « 
viously a wrong policy. Whyf Because the majority of the 
nese people have lost all faith in the tottering Yuan Shih K'ai. « 
is discredited and attacked by the whole nation for having sold 1 
country. If Japan gives Yuan the support, his Governa* 
though in a very precarious state, may possibly avoid destracta 
Yuan Shih K'ai belongs to that school of politicians who ar* fr 
of employing craftiness and cunning. He may be friendly to 
for a time, but he will certainly abandon us and again befriend 1 
other Powers when the European War is at an end. Jud^mr 
bis past, we have no doubt as to what he will do in the future. F 
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to ignore the general sentiment of the Chinese people and 
rt Yuan Shih K'ai with the hope that we can settle with him 
iumf question, is a blunder indeed. Therefore, in order to 

the permanent peace of tbe far East, instead of supporting 
leae Government which can neither he long continued in power 
aiist in the attainment of our object, we should ralber sup- 
lie 400,000,000 Chinese people to renovate their corrupt Gov- 
nt. tn change its present form, to maintain peace and order 

land, and to usher into China a new era of prosperity, so tbat 

and Japan may in fact as well as in name be brought into 
|aj intiuiiitc and vital relations with each other. I'lunn's era 
■asperity is based on a Chino -Japanese alliance, and this 
W is the fundamental power for the repelling of the foreign 
isi'in that is to be directed against the far East at the ton- 
1 of the European War. This alliance is also the foundation 
of the peace of the world. Japan therefore should take this 
s last warning and immediately solve this question. Since 
imperial Japanese Government has considered if imperative 
<port the Chinese people, we should induce the Chinese reinlu- 
s, the Imperialists, and other Chinese malcfntenttt to create 
r all over China. The whole country will be llirown into dis- 

and J'uau's Government will consequently be overthrown. 

'all thrn select a man from amount llie mnst intluential and 

»ted of tbe 400,000,000 of Chinese and help him to organize 

form of government and to consolidate the whole country. 

meantime our army must assist in the restoration of peace and 
in the country, and in the protection of tbe lives and proper- 
f the people, so that they may gladly tender their allegiance 

new Government which will then naturally confide in and rely 
Japan. It is after the accomplishment of only tfam things 
re shall without difficulty gain our object by the conclusion of 
'iisiive alliance with China. 

us to incite the Chinese revolutionists and malcontents to rise 
ma, vie consider the present to be the most opportune moment, 
sason why these men cannot now carry on an active campaign 
bom they are insufficiently prOviM with funds. If the Im~ 

Government can take advantage of this fact to make them a 
md instruct them to rise simultaneously, great rommotian and 
*r wilt surely pr ev ai l all over China. IV e can then intervene 
wtHy adjust matters. 

progress of the European War warns Japan with prenter 
fy of the imperative necessity of solving this most vital of 
ona. Tbe Imperial Government cannot bo considered as cm- 
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barking on a rash project. This opportunity will not rep 
for our benefit. We must avail ourselves of this chance ai 
no circumstances to hesitate. Why should we wait for t 
taneous uprising of the revolutionists and malcontent! 
should we not think out and lay down a plan beforehand! 
we examine into the form of government in China, ve • 
whether the existing Republic is well suited to the national i 
ment and well adapted to the thoughts and aspirations of iU 
people. From the time the Republic of China was establt 
to the present moment, if what it has passed through is to 
pared to what it ought to be in the matter of administer 
unification, we find disappointment everywhere. Even the 
tionists themselves, the very ones who first advocated the rej 
form of government, acknowledge that they have made a 
The retention of the republican form of government in C* 
be a great future obstacle in the way of a Chino-Japeneu 
And why must it be sof Because, in a republic the fnn< 
principles of government as well as the social and moral 
the people are distinctly different from that of a const 
monarchy. Their laws and administration also conflict. 1 
acts as a guide to China and China models herself after 
will only then be possible for the two nations to solve b 
effort the far East question without differences and disas 
Therefore to start from the foundation for the purpose 
structing the Chinese Government, of establishing a Chino 
alliance, of maintaining the permanent peace of the far 
of realizing the consummation of Japan's Imperial policy 
take advantage of the present opportunity to alter Chi* 
lican form of government into a constitutional monan 
shall necessarily be identical, in all its details, to the con 
monarchy of Japan, and to no other. This is really tb 
first principle to be firmly held for the actual reconstruct 
form of government in China. If China changes her 
form of government to that of a constitutional monarchy 
in the selection of a new ruler, restore the Emperor Hs 
to his throne, or choose the most capable man from the m 
or select the most worthy member from among the revc 
We think, however, that it is advisable at present to 
question to the exigency of the future when the matter 
up for decision. But we must not lose sight of the fact t 
ually put into execution this policy of a Chino-J a pane 
and the transformation of the Republic of China into < 
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monarchy is, in reality, the fundamental principle to be 
t (or the reconstruction of China. 

shall dow consider the bearing of this defensive alliance on 
n Powers. Needless to say, Japan and China will in no way 

the mills and interests already acquired by the Powers. 
. moment it is of paramount importance for Japan to come 
peciul understanding with Russia, to define our respective 
. of influence in Manchuria and Mongolia so that the two 
es may cooperate with each other in the future. This means 
pan, after the acquisition of sovereign rights in South Man- 
and Inner Mongolia, will work together with Russia after 
luisition of sovereign rights in North Manchuria and Outer 
in. to iiiai niy ii i the status quo, and endeavor by every effort 
eet the peace of the far East. Russia, since the outbreak of 
ropean Wnr, lias not only laid aside all ill feelings against 

but has adopted the same attitude as her allies and shown 
riendsbip for us. No matter how we regard the Manehunan 
Mtgolion questions in the future, sbe is anxious that we find 
ray of settlement. Therefore we need not doubt but that 

in her attitude toward this Chinese question, will be able 
p tn nn nnilirstflniljiiu' with Si for mutual cooperation. 
British sphere of influence and interest in China is centered 
*t and the Yangtze Valley. Therefore if Japan can come 
e satisfactory arrangement with China in regard to HM 
w give certain privileges to Great Britain in the YflSftM 

with an assurance to protect those privileges, no matter 
iwerful Great Britain might be, sbe will surely not oppose 
t policy in regard to this Chinese question. While this pnsV 
ropean War is same on, Great Britain has even Bsked Japan 
er her assistance. That her strength will certainly nut aD|Ml 
oppose us in the future need not be doubted in the least. 
I Great Rritnin ami Russia will not oppose Japan 

China, it can readily be seen what attitude France will adopt 
ird to the subject. What Japan must now reckon with ia 
a. Bui America in her attitude toward ns regarding our 
toward China has already declared the principle »f tnnintain- 
ina'a territorial integrity and equal opportunity, and will be 
1 if we do not impair America's already acquired rights and 
pm Wi think America will also have no muse I'.t BM> 
ffffWUtatttMi America has in the East a naval force which 
fairly relied upon, though not sufficiently strong to be feared, 
ore in Japan's attitude toward America there is nothing n 
to be afraid of. 
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EXTRACTS FROM "A MEMORIAL FOR THE ADVANCE 
MENT OF GERMAN INTERESTS IN CHINA ISSUED Bl 
THE GERMAN ASSOCIATION OF SHANGHAI/' 

Table of Contents. 

I. The Chinese Market. 

1 — China's charge of front. 
2 — Possibilities in China's economic development. 
3 — The importance of the Chinese Market. 
4— The fight for the Chinese Market. 

(a) Natural advantages of our opponents. 

(b) Achievements of our opponents. 

(c) Aid of the Schools. 

(d) Gradual loss of German influence. 

(e) Our mistakes. 

(f) Our prospects. 

II. Measures, to win the Chinese Market. 

1 — Diplomatic ana Consular service. 

2 — Finance. 

3 — The German Language. 

4 — A German Chinese School System. 

(a) Middle schools. 

(aa) Middle schools in open ports. 

(bb) Mission middle schools. 

(cc) Point of contact with Chinese elementary wboefe. 

(dd) Development (of certain schools to the firrade c! & 

"Arbiturium" e. g. graduation from German Gr» 

nasium). 
(ee) Number of scholars, 
(ff) Classes for teachers. 
(gg) Schools for girls. 

(b) Technical schools. 

43* 
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Students to Germany. 
hinese Government schools. 

(a) The German language in Chinese government schools. 

(b) German teachers in Chinese Government schools. 
General remarks. 

—A m Oblation Bureau. 
—Museums ant) Industrial expositions. 
10 — The Chinese Press. 

///. Organisation and Cott. 

1— Organisation. 

(a) A head office in Berlin. 

(b) A central Committee in China. 
(e) Promotes. 

(dl Private nature (of 'he enterprise). 
(e) Centralization in Leadership. Decentralization in the 

work. 
2 — Costs. 

(a) Amount. 

(b) Method of securing. 

IV. Closing remarks, 

1 — The German Merchant in China aod his trade. 
2 — The last opportunity. 

Appendix 

1— Germany's export and import trade with China 1000-1911. 

2 — Development of German trade with China 1000-1911. 

3 — China's imports from Germany, England, America and Japan 
1905-1911 with percentage of each. 

4 — German exports to China 1908-1910 grouped by classes of 
articles. 

6— Possibilities for developing German trade. 

6 — Export trade of Hankow. 

7 — Antecedents of the higher Chinese officials of the Central Gov- 
ernment and of the Provinces. 

8 — Cost of the technical schools. 

9 — Cost of the Museums and Industrial expositions. 
10 — Irritating article regarding Germany from the "Eastern En- 

llMning NV«s." 

Of special interest and importance to us as missionaries are the 
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paragraphs dealing with education. (At times I shall 
other times summarize.) 

After speaking of the national advantages of Germany's 
Competitors (England, the United States and they say tint a 
very special degree England, the United States and even 
have during the past ten years been carrying on ''School and 
ture politics." They have spent countless millions (of mazb) 
these endeavors. Bands of Missionaries and of teachers haw 
vaded the Country. China is flooded with English and 
school books. Educational specialists from America trtfd 
tematically through China and acquaint the Chinese with the 
ders of Modern science as seen through American eyes. TV 
nese Press is to a large degree under the influence of our op] 
The English language is to become obligatory in Chinese 
ment schools above the lower elementary grade. Most striking s 
comparison of the German with the British and American 
in China. The figures mentioned are: 

For Protestant Missions: 

Lower Schools Middle and High Setaa 

Schools Scholars Schools SeW* 

English 1445 32303 241 38 

American 1992 44354 286 23* 

German 164 4862 15 * 

As if this were not enough, England, and America have gitta** 
ten Million Marks more for Universities in Shantung, Hankow a** 
Hongkong. 

For Catholic Missions. 

Lower Middle and High 

Schools Scholars Schools Scholars 

6877 1263-5 157 6S15 

A further advantage of America is that 500 Chinese stoW 1 
must yearly be sent to American Universities on the Boxer tods* 
ity fund. England and America can advance their political «• 
by Culture and Schools, on this liberal scale because they bavt if 
parently boundless wealth to draw upon, and because the iW* 
of their Missionaries and teachers is founded not less on patnot* 
than on religion. 

The paper goes on to say that during the last ten years thd* 
has been a noticeable loss in German influence; that ten yeanip 
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■*• was still a chance to extend the German language alongside 
flbigliah ; bat that Germany bad done nothing to atop the 
■npbal march of the English language. There is, however, atill 
sance of slopping it 
Fiider "Our prospects" it is said the English lunguage has not 

Spread so far that Germany cannot hope to catch up with it. 
!■ diplomacy ought to be able lo assure the German language of 
t place in the Chinese Government schools thai is its due, and 
bKtvaae agiuti Uf-r iiiiin intluence with the ChUMM QoTOOUHOti 

a better quality of schools Germany can make up for the quan- 
* of English-American schools. The thoroughness of German 
Lfeod* nt work is known to the Chiuese, and is witnessed to by 

locking of students to the college in Tsinglau and to the 
SUeal and technical schools in Shanghai, that are this year (1913) 
me or four times as large as last year. Moreover, China will 
n to nnderstand more and more, that besides the United State* 
many is the only one of (he great powers that does not follow 
■olitical policy that looks to the annexation of Chinese territory. 



Measures to Gain Control op the Chinese Market. 

^fter speaking of the need of reorganization of the diplomatic 
i consular service, and a more liberal financial policy on the- part 
in puper turns to the question of the German language. 
■W this beading it is said: 

The important matter in attaining our goal of capturing the 
3>Me Market for German Industry, ties in the question whether 
lut we arc determined to take up the fislit against the dominance 
'be English language. One may think what one will about the 
ei-al truth of the saying that 'trade follows language;' but the 
h of the statement regarding China has already DMO sufficiently 
►•d. Germany can, therefore, not delay in spreading the Ger- 
» language and German culture in influential Chinese circles. 
Jr to ran the caricature of Germany, which thanks to the lack 
Mail upul outness of our competitors, has become firmly (bred in 

■Hinds of tin' Chinese, lie destroyed and place he made I'nr the 
» that Germany needs to stand behind no one in the world, but, 
nllml to play a leading part in the life of the world. 
The situation is not yet one in which our endeavors need to he 
E*d on as without a prospect of success. It is tna tint the 
tftsh language has a decided advantage, but the dominance of 

Engli-ih is, m comparison with lb* greatness of the Chinese na- 
» only in [be elementary schools, and can still be overcome by 
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timely opposition measures. The prospects favorable to tl 
of the German language lie chiefly that Germany is recog 
all as the language of science, and therefore seems to be 
rather than other languages to furnish China with the n 
completing her internal organization. It is true that tin 
immediate prospects of our securing a number of tead 
scholars, equal to those of England and America, for orgi 
of this kind are not procurable on demand ; but up to a cc 
gree we are in a position, by an education of better qi 
equalize the advantage gained by the larger quantity of tb 
of our opponents. The strength of English and America) 
has thus far consisted more in the number than in the qi 
the culture given. Moreover, these schools have wasted n 
liable energy by drawing without distinction from all d 
society. We would confine ourselves to those circles w 
destined to play a leading part, namely to the upper strti 
intellectual and commercial classes, and to take into our 
endeavor only those provinces, on which depend the future 
development of the country, and which produce the stron 
both in intelligence and character. In this we can over 
least in part, the quantitative advantages of our opponent} 
this point of view the following ten provinces would be th; 
ably to be dealt with: Chili, Shantung, Sbansi, Hunan. 
Szechuen Kiangsu, Chekiang, Yunnan and Kwangtung. 

We should formally as far as it accords with our aim fa 
with the genera] plan, curricula, and regulations of the 
government schools, so as to smooth the way for recogi 
the Chinese Government. 

There follows an outline of a German School System f< 
and the cost of maintaining the same. 

Expens 
Initial i 

1. Nine Middle Schools in Treaty Ports $ 380,000 $ 

(Shankhai, Hankow, Tientsin, Tsinanfu, 

Canton, Nanking, Chungking, Changsha, 
Peking) 

2. Thirty-five Mission Middle Schools 1,050,000 

(in case the Missions will fall in with the 
genera] plan) 

3. Subsidy to ninety Elementary schools in 
cities (that would teach German) 

4. Subsidy to 350 Elementary schools in the 
country 
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Expenses 
Initial Annual 
a expenses to develop to college grade 
l pi 1 11 rui m") Ifaree of the Middle 

$ 30,000 

i expenses tor normal education of 

a I liree centers) 90/WO 

r prls 25,000 

| technical school $ 900,000 270,000 

taming 300 students in Germany and 

[CTfJnaf to and fro each year 235,000 

i Chinese Schools 150.000 

lation Bureau 40,000 70,000 

pbt Museums and Industrial exposi- 
tions 144,000 80,000 

Traveling Lecture Ships 40,000 

Pnws 150,000 

Organization, Head Office, Office in 

China, Promoters 50,000 



"he dif 



$2,514,000 $1,760,250 



Proposed Means tor Skcdrinq the Money 



b difficulty of robing this money is not minimued, but it is 
■M tn contain no unsurmonntabk dillWlties. 
"»o plans are proposed. 

kther the formation of an "Auslmids Kultur Verein" which 
lid seek to secure small subscriptions from a very large number 
b«mbers throughout German, or failing the succeaaful launeh- 
of aueh nn organization the reliance on Government action. It 
legist ci 1 that a portion of the annual payment of ten million 
fat to Qermany from the Boxer Indemnity could be devoted to 
«nd. 

»* n-aiion for desiring (o work through the Missions in estnb- 
Dug Middle and Elementary schools is that Ibis course is neces* 
*d by the fact that only missionaries can reside and carry on 
t in Ihr interior away from the treaty ports. The paper says: 
ly in their outward form should they be really Mission Schools, 
heir inner organizations they could be something between a 
ion uchool and another kind of tflhooL* 1 Professional teachers 
be necessary nnd they will divide the work in o suitable wny 
the missionaries. Moreover, these schools would have to stand 
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in a special relation to the Mission, as they would be un< 
cial organization with its school inspector, and also becau 
ligious element would be of secondary importance to the 
If participation in the religious instruction is made obhgi 
to be feared that just those classes of society, upon whu 
special emphasis, will not send their children to tbesi 
From the purely religious point of view the standpoint 
forward may seem somewhat questionable, but from our 
view it does not make so much difference, to gain new tdl 
the Christian Church, but, much more to develop strong n 
sonalities. 

We recognize that in asking the missions to take tht 
tion of their work we are requiring them to make a saerihV 
the other hand, the American and British Missionaries 
siderably farther than this in placing national before 
ends, going at times so far that the Commercial point 
stands in the foreground; and on the other hand our Ger 
sionaries recognize their duties to propagate German 
ideas. Moreover, the Missionaries, without doing violence 
calling, could take part in the system of schools herein ] 
inasmuch as an objective education which emphasizes atx 
thorough moral instruction, prepares the way for Christu 
ing. 

Thus the Y. M. C. A. admit many non-Christians to tb< 
bership. Fortunately also the Catholic Mission in Shant 
several of the Protestant Missions do not make the part 
of their scholars in religious instruction a sine qua non o 
sion to their schools. We should give up our existing p 
against the Missions. It has been a serious mistake that 
thus far co-operated so little with them. On no account 
dispense with the Capital of idealism developed in M 
circles." 

Speaking of the German language in Government sebe 
said that one must start from the premise that foreign s 
China, as in Japan, are only temporary in their nature 
before long be forced out by the Chinese Government or 
over by it. If the German Schools are developed into ) 
stitutions, as is planned, could count on their being takei 
a reasonable time by the Chinese. "But we shall be able to 
fruit of our Endeavors only if we take care NOW that 
man language is accorded the same place in Goveramei] 
as the English language. Otherwise, as soon as our di 
trol of the institutions founded by us, ceases, we shall hi 
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land and America reap where we have sowed. The question 
ow we can at Ihe present time assure to the German language 

place in Chinese government schools, which belongs to it, ap- 
1 lu us to be of the utmost importance, and of at least equal 
townee w:lh the development of our whole German Chinese 
ltd system. Our diplomacy should, therefore, leave no means 
led, t«. put through our endeavors in this domain. It is very 
•nt, what all of this means for us. With one blow would be 
fed to Ihe German language a determining influence, if wu 
i in this way gum a foothold in China's widely branching 
oi system set about this is really a political question, that 
KM be judged from here, but it can be seen with certainty, that 
kmld meet the Chinese m many other fields, if we could ouly 

■access here. 

this matter loo much is at stake for us to be satisfied with 
promises. Whoever thinks that any tiling of value has really 

gained with ihe recently promulgated school regulations, in nc- 
fcnet with which German is to be made the leading language 
le Medical Schools and of equal importance with English in 

rchrni'.'i! »di""ls ami in Agriculture and Forestry, shows that 
i not sufficiently acquainted with the situation. Such conccs- 
are easy to moke on paper, but are of no real significance 
•ractiee. So lung as English is made the only obligatory 
jage in Ihe middle -ch>iols, Ihe aaholRn will sluilv (ierman only 
eeeptional eases. Of what value is it then to us, tliat in the 
BTsitics «r technical schools German is toughl in certain 
ashes, when there is s lack of scholars, adequately prepared in 

language. The heart of the question lies in Ihe light for ihe 
lie schools. What must be gained is that the German Lan- 
ra fae given an equal place with English us obligatory in mid- 
and technical schools, in colleges and normal schools. We 
t we can ignore the Elementary schools in which (he students 
lin only until the lllh. year. 

Oder [he head of the Chinese Press, after speaking of the 

■! tone ef other pjipers, and commending for its l-"-"1 

< Uw "Msieh Ho Pao" a German paper published in Chinese, 

pamphlet advocates that a telegraphic service be established 
odu twenty places in (he interior of China and counteract 
influence of Renter's service. 

ndcT the "concluding remarks" it is said: "Once mure, and' 
nbly for the last time is the opportunity afforded us to lake 
md in the course of cvenls. If advantage is not taken now, 
land, America and Japan will obtain such a lead that we may 
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as well give up the competition. To call attention to ti 
ness of the situation, and to the heavy dangers, which tb 
offers for Germany is the object of this pamphlet. To 
small and insufficient means is valueless and means onlv 
time, strength and money. It is very plain that we have 
of only two alternatives, either to look at the Chinese m 
lost position, where Germany, like to a state of second 
carry on a limited trade through the medium of the Ee 
guage, or else we must put forth our strength to the utm 
tain a "School and propaganda politic" on a large seal 
safeguard for ourselves a part in China's economic devek 
keeping with our importance and the demands of our owi 

German Association: 

C. Michelau Bud. Mai 

Chairman i 

Shanghia, April, 191*. 
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LECTION OF LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF THE 
RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED BY THE 
RULING SENATE 



?garding the Ygreemont of the treatment of tbe British 
•iibjeets dealing in the Zone of the Chinese- En stem Kail- 
ray, as !>- r Municipal Orders and Obligations. 

I Majesty's Rescript for the Ruling Senate by tbe 
inistry of Justice. 

■ Mini.-t.T nf Foreign Affuirs has informed the Minister of 
t, tli.it regarding His Majesty's Rescript of the 12th Niv- 

■ 11114, our minister in Peking bas nn exchange of Notes 20 
nber'9 December with the minister of Great Britain, regard- 
he Agreement worked out at Harhui for the treatment of 
h BuhJMtl dealing in the Zone of the Chinese-Eastern Rail- 
is per Municipal Orders and Obligations. 

"nlniL- In il the Minister of Justice has offered to the Baling 

• ■ Bn tlir' inihhi-.'iiiiiii of the copies of the Note* with die 
of the Harbin Agreement (Our Note in Russian and French 
ages and the Note of Great Britain in English and Russian). 

* Note of the minister of Great Britain at Peking to the Ros- 
minister in the same town, dated 20 Novomber<9 December 



nd dear Colleague. 

invi- the honor to inform Your Excellency that the British 
rtv's OovemmenI have had under eonsili nil 
■roent recently negotiated and signed in English and Rnnian 
aers on the 17/.10 April 1914 by the British Consul at Har- 
nd tbe local Russian Authorities respecting the inclusion nf 
-h Subjects and their property within the ucheme of the 
441 
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Municipal Administration and Taxation established in the 
the Chinese-Eastern Railway. 

I have now received instructions from Sir E. Grey stal 
His Majesty's the Great Britain Government approved tint 
ment. I therefore have the honour to inform you that 
as I learn that the Imperial Russian Government on tin 
have approved this Agreement I will undertake the necessai 
to enforce its regulations upon the British subjects cod« 
same, beginning from the 1st January next. 

(This Agreement was made applicable to British subj 
"King's Regulations" (No. 20 of 1914) published by the 
Minister at Peking, December 5th 1914.) 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Ei< 
the assurance of my highest consideration. 

(signed) J. N. Joi 

The Note of the Russian minister at Peking to the mini 
Great Britain in the same town, dated 20 November/9 1 
ber 1914. 

Sir Ambassador and dear Colleague, 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellencv of the ren 
due course of vour Note of even date in which vou have in: 
me, that the Government of Great Britain has approved lb 
ject of Agreement, which recently was worked out in Russk 
English languages and signed at Harbin 17^30 April a. c. 
local Authorities and British Consul in said town, respect! 
inclusion of British Subjects and their property within the 
of the Municipal Administration and Taxation established 
Zone of the Chinese-Eastern Railway. At the same time yo 
informed me that vour Government will undertake the ne 
measures in view to facilitate the enforcement of the rer 
of the present Agreement upon the British Subjects intere 
same, beginning from January 1st next, as soon as vou i 
ceive from me the information that the Imperial Russian ( 
ment has confirmed said Act. 

Taking into consideration this information, I have the 
to inform you, that I am entitled by the Imperial Russia 
eminent to inform Your Excellency that the same has 
confirmed the said project of Agreement. 

Please accept, Sir Ambassador and dear Colleague, my b 
sideration and respect. 

(signed) B. Kaon* 
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AGREEMENT 

. the Russian and Brilirh Governments respecting the 
uion of Bnlisii subjects within the scheme of Municipal Ad- 
miration ami Taxation established in tbe area of the Chineso- 
MBrn Railway, 

ABTH [.r; 1. 

i* Imperial Russian Government having declared (hat nil 
m and dues collected in the Railway Settlement si Harbin and 
I her Settlements situated in the area of the Cbinaus Esatera 
••ay shall be exclusively devoted to municipal and public pur- 
m fur tbe common benefit of the inhabitants of these places, 
Britannic Majesty's Government agrees to the payiuenl hy 
Lsh Subjects residing in the Railway Settlement at Harbin 
t Settlements situated in the area of the Chinese East- 
Ksilway of the same dues and taxes, whether levied in money 

■i kind, which are paid by Russian Subjects. Hi* Brit) la 

raty's Government Further igraa thai the payment >il' the said 

taxes and the observance of the k»al Regulations and 

taws, of which a list is hereunto annexed, shall be made ob- 

DTj upon the aforesaid British Subjects from 1 January I'M.'., 

in like manner, undertakes to make binding upon British BwV 

9 from the day upon which they take effect lor Russian Suh- 

m sny additional or amended Regulations and Byelaws of a 

lir kind, provided that due notice of their intended inlnnlue- 

i» given and that nothing is contained therein which conflicts 

a tht extra territorial rights of Bnlish Subjects. Il il n-rrcd 

:t]i of such notice shall in the case of new or amended 

-illations be two months and in that of new or amended Bye- 

■j two weeks. 

Article 11 

b consideration of the foregoing, British Babjeefa raj 

Railway Settlement at ITarhin and in olber Settlements sit- 
ed in tbe area of the Chinese Eastern Railway shall i 
hrs and passive ritrhl of election to the local Municipal Ad- 
iL»1roii"ns. both those now existin- toft**' w> 

Iwfard. and shall exercise this riiHjt, like Russian Stit.u 
ordance with tbe stipulations of tbe local Municipal Recita- 
ls. At Harbin, also, there shall be introduced into the Muni- 
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cipal Council consisting, in all, of six members, the term 
office is three years, a representative of the foreign (non- 
community who shall be a foreign (non-Russian) res 
good standing, the manner of whose election shall be a* 
The resident representatives, having full Consular jun*d 
those Foreign Powers exclusive of Russia who have obh 
nationals to pay taxes and observe the local Regulations 
laws in accordance with the stipulations to this Agreeiner 
in consultation amongst themselves, the opinion of the 
to prevail — prepare and present in good time to the Ma 
the Chinese Eastern Railway for transmission to the I 
Council a list containing the names of not less than thro 
more than five persons from amongst whom the Assembly 
gates shall elect by an ordinary majority vote — lots to 1 
case of even ballot — the representative in the Municipa 
of the foreign (non-Russian) community. The eiectioi 
Councillor shall be simultaneous with that of other m< 
the Council and the term of his office shall be concur 
theirs. Should he resign or be dismissed before the exp 
this period, the Assembly of Delegates shall at the ordin 
ing occurring next after the preparation by the aforesaid 
representatives of a new list, elect in the manner bef»i 
another member to serve for the remainder of the cun 
The dismissal before his period of service has expired o 
ber of the Council elected in the method above described 
be effected except with the consent of a majority of the 
representatives aforesaid. 

The member of the foreign community for the present 
period shall be elected in the manner before stated at 
mentary election which shall be held not later than t 
after the presentation to the Manager of the Chinese Ea> 
way by the Consular representatives of the prescribe 
names. 

Article III 

British Subjects residing in the Railway Settlement a 
and in other Settlements situated in the area of the Chv 
ern Railway shall — as regards all matters of an eeonH 
acter, more especially such as relate to trade and mdi 
leases of land lots — enjoy the same rights and privilew 
sian Subjects. This equality shall also avail should, in \\ 
the present restricted rights to land be at any time en 
should lessees of land lots or owners of houses be the i 
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lapse or termination nf the Chinese Eastern Railway 
holding, of compensation of whatever kind. 

AllTK-LK IV 

agreed tbat, should objections be raised by British 
Iftntiffg the tmoimf of the assessment tax on eooilll 
[list rial enterprises exploited by them, their ullldavits made 
the British Consular Representative as lo the size and char- 
f the snid enterprises shall be accepted in definite proof. 

agreed, alio, that permission shall not be given lo British 
s lo open, establish or maintain hotels, hoarding or eating 

house* of entertainment or shops for the sale of fiqaiD 
on production of a permit issued for the purpoue by 
Consulate. 

Article V 

agreed that the PoUea Authorities in Harbin and in other 
enta situated hi the area of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
ve prompt effect lo any requests preferred by (he British 
ir Represent.it ivc for tlic ;idoptii>n of coercive mea-iires 

British Subjects, but Officers of the force shall not, on 
m initiative and in the ntisen.T of surh nqooca, take any 
I action against British Subjects except in cases invulvi 
h of the peace. 

Arrrin,E VI 

■ li Suhnvi-, shall be entitled to the benefit ( 
d frealiNrnt wbUk rimy lie m-cmilcd by the Im|H'rinl 1 
avernment lo the Subject;, or dttMIH of attm l''or 
resident in the Railway Settlement at Harbin or in < 
enU situated in the area of the Chinese Eastern Rmlw. 



Article VII 

Imperial RgaaJan QaNRDMnl undertakes tlmi 
id Byelawa, of uhirh | lr-t is hereunto aim. a 

rd with the Mtpnhifinns of (Ins Agreement by t 
■n'i"hi-.! in ,\ rtiela 1. 

ihe undervifiii'il. hereby certify that the for, ; 
Ignttuwl mm-liiiinl betvMa t» regarding tin- u 

within the Scheme of Municipal Adimrui-trnh- 
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and Taxation established in the Area of the Chinese Eastern 1 
way. 

Harbin, April 17/30 1914. 
(Signed) : 

W. Tbautschold, Imperial Russian Consul General. 

£. Dakikl, Delegate of the Chinese Eastern Railway Adm 
tration. 

EL E. Sly, His Britannic Majesty's CoosnL 
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